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Being Skeptical about Skepticism: 

Methodological Themes concerning Ockham's Alleged Skepticism 


RICHARD A. LEE, JR. 


Introduction 

In recent years, the debate concerning whether Ockham is a skeptic or 
leads to skepticism seems to have come to an end. 1 The end of the debate, 
however, is as problematic as the debate itself. The question of skepti¬ 
cism in Ockham seems to have been answered before we could question 
the very terms of the debate itself. It is striking, for example, that the 
charge of skepticism comes relatively recently, i.e., in modernity. Perhaps 
the issue of skepticism is an issue for us in a way that it could not have 
been for a thinker like Ockham. This kind of questioning, however, was 
never raised in the debate in the scholarly literature. 

When we look at the debate over Ockham’s alleged skepticism, we see 
that the question is phrased in terms of the “objective status” of our con¬ 
cepts, and our ability to approach the world “scientifically.” 2 In our time, 
that is, we see Ockham as speaking, or failing to speak, to our modem 
philosophical neuroses. We assess a medieval debate in terms which belong 
not to the medieval epoch but to our own. While one can imagine a 
medieval philosopher using all of these terms, they would have been used 
in such radically different ways and the connection between objective 
validity and science was never really an issue. 

In what follows, I would like to think through the issue of whether 
Ockham was skeptic or leads to skepticism. I do not want to rehash the 
entire debate, nor do I necessarily want to answer negatively or affirmatively. 
Rather, I want to raise the larger issue of our relation as modem readers 


1 Though a recent discussion can be found in Volker Leppin, Does Ockham’s Concept of 
Divine Power Threaten Man’s Certainty in His Knowledge of the World?, in: Franciscan Studies, 
55 (1998), 169-80. 

2 Gracia, e.g., argues that “If the universal has only mental existence, the objectivity 
and scientific validity of our concepts is undermined,” Jorge J. Gracia, Thomas on Universals, 
in: David M. Gallagher (ed.), Thomas Aquinas and His Legacy, Washington 1994, 23. 
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of medieval texts to the historical horizon 3 of those texts themselves. In 
short, I would like to use this issue to raise questions about the method 
of reading medieval texts in our own epoch. I will first investigate the 
modem origin of skepticism, for the skepticism charged of Ockham is of 
a very peculiar kind. Second, I will show that the contemporary debate 
about Ockham’s alleged skepticism presupposes the “Cartesian turn.” 
Third, I will ask whether this form of skepticism, i.e., one based on a 
distinction between subjective and objective, makes sense in Ockham’s 
horizon. Fourth, I will investigate the ways in which Ockham’s position 
on knowledge and universals differs from that of realism in the hands of 
Aquinas. Finally, I will return to the larger question of our relation to 
medieval texts. 

In the end, what I hope to accomplish by this task is to show the need 
for reflection on the methods by which we approach the thought of the 
Middle Ages. In so doing, I hope to open the question of who we are, 
of how our problems became problematic. In short, I hope to open the 
possibility of using medieval texts on our way toward a history of the 
present. 4 

1. Modem Skepticism 

In the history of philosophy, there have been many varieties of skepti¬ 
cism, each arising from a particular context and a particular historical 
situation. For example, in antiquity we find Pyrrhonian skepticism, a form 
of skepticism which takes as its guide the ancient philosophical goal of 
happiness. This kind of skeptic argues that our claims to knowledge are 


3 The phrase is from Hans-Georg Gadamer, Truth and Method , 2d ed., trans. Joel 
Weinsheimer and Donald G. Marshall, New York 1991, 306: “We started by saying that 
a hermeneutical situation is determined by the prejudices that we bring with us. They 
constitute, then, the horizon of a particular present, for they represent that beyond which 
it is impossible to see.” For Gadamer, the task of understanding texts from the past is the 
task of “fusing” the historical horizons of our present and that past: “Part of real under¬ 
standing ... is that we regain concepts of a historical past in such a way that they also 
include our own comprehension of them,” ibid., 374. I want to argue that the debate 
about skepticism in Ockham is a failure to think historically. “To think historically means, 
in fact, to perform the transposition that the concepts of the past undergo when we try 
to think them. To think historically always involves mediating between those ideas and 
one’s own thinking,” ibid., 397. 

4 The idea of a “history of the present” is central to the work of Michel Foucault. For 
a brief description, see Michel Foucault, Critical Theory/Intellectual History , in: Politics, Philo¬ 
sophy, Culture: Interviews and Other Writings 1977-1984, ed. Lawrence D. Kriteman, New York 
1988, 36. 
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precisely what lead us to unhappiness as they violate the fundamental 
law to “save the appearances.” According to this skepticism, the only way 
to save the phenomena is to let them be. In letting the world be, i.e., in 
suspending our claims to knowledge, we can ultimately achieve happi¬ 
ness. 5 Skepticism is therapeutic. 6 

In modernity, we often read skepticism as something which arises after 
Descartes precisely because of the Cartesian movement into the cogito, i.e., 
into the subject. 7 Descartes’ famous problem is that once he has secured 
the existence of the cogito against doubts, especially those concerning the 
external world, he is unable to get outside of the cogito back into the 
world. This is why his proof for the existence of God forms the crux of 
his Meditations. Without God, there is no knowledge of the world at all. 
Yet his proof for the existence of God is problematic. 8 When one is 
trapped inside the cogito with no means of escape, then one must accept 
the claims of the skeptic. Isolated within the cogito or subject, one accepts 
the claims that one cannot know whether anything in the world matches 
up with what the subject is claiming about that world. This lack of a 
match up arises precisely because there may be no world out there at 
all. Descartes’ grounding of certain knowledge in the cogito is also the 


5 For an overview of ancient skepticism, see Leo Groarke, Greek Scepticism: Anti-realist 
Trends in Ancient Thought , Montreal 1990, and Charlotte Stough, Greek Skepticism: A Study in 
Epistemology , Berkeley 1969. 

6 I use the term “therapeutic” to refer to a skepticism that claims that the realization 
of our inability to know with certainty is in some way helpful. I use the term “pernicious” 
to refer mostly to what I take to be the issue in the debate over Ockham’s skepticism, 
namely that it is somehow dangerous or suspect. 

7 Skepticism is not unknown in the Renaissance and forms, in fact, an important part 
of Renaissance philosophy. It seems to me, however, that the skepticism one finds in the 
Renaissance is precisely a kind of ethical/therapeutic form much like ancient skepticism. 
On skepticism in the Renaissance, see Don Cameron Allen, Doubt’s Boundless Sea, Skepticism 
and Faith in the Renaissance , Baltimore 1964; Richard Henry Popkin, The History of Skepticism 
from Erasmus to Descartes , Assen 1964. 

8 For an early treatment of the problems of Descartes’ proof, see the five sets of objec¬ 
tions to his Meditations. Among these, I find the objects of Amauld especially pertinent. 
He points out that Descartes needs God’s existence to establish the truth of “clear and 
distinct ideas” and yet a clear and distinct idea of God is precisely what is required in 
the proof of God. Rene Descartes, Meditationes de Prima Philosophic, in: Oeuvres de Descartes , 
ed. Charles Adam and Paul Tannery, Paris 1996, VII, 214; Rene Descartes, Meditations 
on First Philosophy , trans. John Cottingham, Robert Stoothoff and Dugald Murdoch, in: The 
Philosophical Writings of Descartes , Cambridge 1984, 150. The proof I have in mind here is 
the proof of the Third Meditation whose goal, it seems, is to establish that “clear and dis¬ 
tinct ideas” are true. This will be used to move from what is established in the cogito to 
some world outside. If this proof fails, then the outside world itself becomes questionable. 
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undoing of certain knowledge of things outside the cogito. This famous 
problem of “solipsism 55 is located in Descartes only to the extent that we 
are afraid of a skepticism which is not therapeutic but pernicious. 9 

We should note that no matter which way we take skepticism, one 
cannot be a skeptic accidentally, nor can one “fall into 55 skepticism. Rather, 
skepticism is the positive assertion that the world is not knowable. If one 
proposes a theory which accounts for knowledge of the world, then even 
if that theory fails one is not a skeptic but a failure as an epistemologist. 
We need to distinguish between a theory of knowledge which does not 
do what it says it does, and a theory which proposes that the world is 
unknowable. To my knowledge, most, if not all, modem authors who 
charge medieval nominalists 10 with skepticism mean by this charge that 
medieval nominalism fails in its epistemological goals and not that medieval 
nominalists held that the world is in principle unknowable. 

2. The Modem Charge of Skepticism 

The modern author whose charge of skepticism against nominalism (and 
especially Ockham) provided the impetus to the contemporary debate was 
Etienne Gilson. In his Unity of Philosophical Experience , Gilson charges 
Ockham with skepticism because he sees in Ockham’s use of the absolute 
power of God the possibility that God could cause knowledge in me of 
a state of affairs which is not the way I know it to be. 11 While it seems 
clear to me that these arguments have been successfully refuted by sev¬ 
eral people, 12 we ought still to reflect on the very nature of the charge 
in relation to medieval thought precisely because the terms in which it 


9 Hans Blumenberg has argued a more intimate connection between Ockham’s thought 
and Descartes. In short, he argues that the “evil genius” of Descartes is a transformation 
of the absolute power of God asserted by medieval thinkers like Scotus and Ockham. 
Descartes is able to overcome the skepticism that God’s absolute power creates because 
he internalizes the evil genius and overcomes it within the cogito. See Hans Blumenberg, 
Die Legitimist der Neuzeit, 2d ed., Frankfurt a/M 1988; Hans Blumenberg, The Legitimacy of 
the Modem Age, trans. Robert M. Wallace, Cambridge, Mass. 1983, especially part 2. 

10 I am well aware of the problematic nature of the term “nominalism” especially in 
reference to Ockham. I use the term here strategically because I think there is a relation 
between the derisive use of the term and the charge of skepticism. 

11 Etienne Gilson, The Road to Scepticism , in: The Unity of Philosophical Experience , New York 
1937, 61-91. Anton Pegis rehearses exactly this same argument in Concerning William of 
Ockham , in: Traditio, 2 (1944), 465-80. 

12 The first refutation comes in Philotheus P. Boehner, The Notitia Intuitiva of Non-Existents 
According to William of Ockham , in: Traditio, 1 (1943), 223-75. 
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was made have not been called into question. Gilson applies a modern 
notion, i.e., a skepticism based upon the split between the subject and 
object (i.e., between the cogito and the world outside) precisely because 
he wants to show that Ockham is more like Descartes than like Aquinas. 
Indeed, Gilson refers to the period of medieval philosophy after Aquinas 
as one of “decline and decadence.” For Gilson, then, the label “skeptic” 
is more than a description of a philosophical position. The assumption 
is that skepticism is not a valid epistemological position—an assumption 
which Gilson does not go on to prove. To label Ockham a skeptic, then, 
is an ideological move on Gilson’s part. Not only is Ockham a bad epis- 
temologist, he is pernicious, a sort of cancer that should have been removed 
in its earliest stages. For Gilson, the term “skeptic” is applied to a philoso¬ 
pher not because of some epistemological position that philosopher holds, 
but because of a value judgment on the part of Gilson himself. 

In this way, Gilson is clearly a modern philosopher whose distaste for 
and distrust of modernity leads him to accuse Ockham (and nominalism 
in general) of leading to the wrongs of modernity. On this view, Ockham 
“leads to skepticism” because he forces us to choose between knowledge 
of God and the external world on the one hand and God’s absolute 
power on the other. 13 If we choose knowledge, then we should be Thomists. 
If we choose God’s power, then we are on the road to skepticism. What 
Gilson’s argument shows most clearly is that we modems have an almost 
impossible task when it comes to reading medieval thinkers. It is not just 
that we happen to come after the Middle Ages. There is a difference 
between philosophy in modernity and philosophy in the Middle Ages. 
That difference, perhaps, cannot be overcome. 

The warning we should draw from his argument is that medieval phi¬ 
losophy is just as much about us as it is about medieval thinkers. That 
is, the approach we take to medieval philosophy (“Does Ockham lead to 
skepticism?”) says just as much—or perhaps even more—about our own 
philosophical concerns and horizon as it does about medieval philosophy 
and its horizon. Our philosophical vocabulary, conceptual bestiary, and 
issues of concern have a history of their own, a history which separates 
us from the medieval texts we read. This is not to say that we are unable 
to interpret texts, rather it is to say that we must reflect on the distance 
that separates us and the framework we use to bridge that distance. 


13 For an investigation into the supposed relation between the absolute power of God 
and skepticism, see Leppin 1998 (op. cit., above, n. 1). 
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Having a framework for interpretation is necessary, but no one framework 
is necessary. 

Once we turn away from Gilson and towards other commentators who 
charge nominalism and Ockham with skepticism, we do not, in the end, 
fare much better. Marilyn McCord Adams and T.K. Scott provide two 
such examples. 14 Both Scott and Adams find that Ockham’s epistemol¬ 
ogy “leads to skepticism” because his epistemology, when critiqued, does 
not secure the grounds of knowledge of the outside world. In short, when 
we follow out Ockham’s epistemology, we find that he cannot give cer¬ 
tainty to our knowledge of the external world, i.e., the world outside the 
cogito 

Here we should notice two important issues. First, while Gilson meant 
that nominalism leads to skepticism in an historic sense, i.e., it leads later 
thinkers into skepticism (thus there is a “road” to skepticism), Adams and 
Scott mean that Ockham himself is led into skepticism by his own prin¬ 
ciples. If skepticism is seen as a positive epistemological position (and one 
which is legitimate until it has been disproven), however, it cannot be 
the case that one is accidentally a skeptic. Skepticism is not a failure of 
epistemology, but is itself an epistemological position. Furthermore, all of 
these commentators think that the label “skeptic” is a negative one, i.e., 
that once one is labeled a skeptic the work of criticism is done. In this 
way, Gilson’s use of the term “skeptic” as a value judgment about a 
philosopher continues. Second, and following from the first, both Scott 
and Adams do not show that Ockham is a skeptic. What they do try to 
show is that his epistemology fails to live up to its own claims. Why label 
this purported failure “skepticism?” There must be some other philo¬ 
sophical concerns hiding behind the charge. 

What these criticisms lack is an investigation into the presuppositions 
of the kind of skepticism of which they accuse Ockham. If a radical sep¬ 
aration between soul and world is lacking in medieval thought, then no 
nominalist can be a skeptic in this sense. In other words, it is clear that 
modern commentators do not typically charge medieval thinkers with 


14 Marilyn McCord Adams, Intuitive Cognition , Certainty and Scepticism in William Ockham , 
in: Traditio, 26 (1970), 389-98; T.K. Scott, Ockham on Evidence, Necessity and Intuition , in: 
Journal of the History of Philosophy, 9 (1971), 15-41. 

15 While neither Scott nor Adams uses the language of “ cogito ” this is precisely what 
they have to assume in their arguments. It is this separation between the soul and the 
extra-mental world that I am challenging here. My argument below will show that no 
such absolute or dichotomous separation occurs in medieval thought. 
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therapeutic skepticism. Indeed, therapeutic skepticism had been overcome 
by Augustine and almost all medieval thinkers acknowledged that this 
sort of skepticism was no longer an issue. Augustine was able to over¬ 
come skepticism by replacing its emphasis on knowledge as “curiosity” 
with a quest for knowledge which has as its ultimate aim knowledge of 
God and one’s relation to the divine. When knowledge is more than 
curiosity, Phyrronian skepticism is overcome. Augustine’s emphasis on 
love in his epistemology puts knowledge on a footing which seems unas¬ 
sailable by academic skepticism. 

From the investigation into the charges of skepticism leveled against 
medieval thinkers it should be clear that it is the latter form of skepti¬ 
cism, i.e., post-cartesian skepticism, which is most often applied to medieval 
nominalists. This should come as no surprise to us, as it is only in the 
modern period, i.e., the period after Descartes, that the charge of skep¬ 
ticism gets applied to medieval nominalists at all. Such a charge can 
come, however, only if one does not notice that modernity (beginning 
with Descartes, at least) has different philosophical conditions and prin¬ 
ciples than medieval philosophy. 16 

If what I have been arguing is true, i.e., that the form of skepticism 
of which medieval nominalists most often get accused is the peculiarly 
modern sort, then it must be a skepticism based on the subject/object 
split that is usually thought to have emerged in Descartes. For this form 
of skepticism is founded upon there being an “outside world,” and there¬ 
fore an “inside knower.” These two sides form separate and autonomous 
worlds or regions (extended substance/thinking substance). This forms the 
minimal presupposition of this form of skepticism and it is this presup¬ 
position that the accusers never investigate. We should, therefore, ques¬ 
tion whether this split can be found in the Middle Ages. If it cannot, as 
I shall argue, then the charge of skepticism cannot be leveled against 
medieval thinkers. 


16 There is indeed a much larger issue standing behind my argument: there is a lack 
of reflection on just what the history of philosophy is and what makes it a history. Reiner 
Schurmann, Heidegger on Being and Acting: From Principles to Anarchy , trans. Christine Marie 
Gros, Bloomington, 1987, e.g., has argued that the history of philosophy is a history of 
“epochs” in which a given epoch is governed by principles which allow certain things to 
be thought, but not others. One can notice a similar argument in Michel Foucault, The 
Order of Things, New York, 1973. Finally, Hans Blumenberg 1988 (op. cit ., above, n. 9) also 
wants to think through the issue of just what constitutes the history of philosophy. What 
seems clear to me is that there is a difference between medieval thought and modernity 
and this difference needs to be thematized by historians of philosophy. 
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3. Subjectivity and Objectivity in Medieval Philosophy 

Later medieval thinkers were not unfamiliar with the terms “subjective” 
and “objective.” Indeed, medieval thinkers developed a vocabulary which 
paid close attention to the difference between subjective being {esse subiec- 
tive or subiectivum) and objective being {esse obiective or obiectivum). These 
form two regions of being, to be sure, but just what are those regions 
and how do they differ? Often commentators will note that for the 
medievals these terms had precisely the opposite meaning they have today, 
where subjective being is being outside the mind and objective being is 
being in the mind only. Yet this is to understand that in medieval thought 
there is exacdy the same split between subject and object as in modem 
thought—their names are simply reversed. 

The word obiective does not appear in the Thasaurus Linguae Latinae. The 
term “ subiective ” is reported only in grammatical instances, but there are 
no instances of the word being used in a metaphysical sense. We can 
translate these terms, in connection with the word esse, as the kind of 
being a subject has and the kind of being an object has. Thus we are 
thrown back upon the words subiectum and obiectum. In the sense we are 
concerned with here, these words come into the philosophical lexicon as 
translations of Aristotle’s “ hypokeimenon ” and “ antikeimenon” respectively. 
Thus a “ subiectum ” (substrate) is that which “stands under” attributes, it 
is that about which something can be said, but it itself cannot be said 
of anything. Aristotle calls this “primary substance” in the Categories . ,7 The 
use of this word, then, is quite straightforward. To have “subiective esse ” 
is to have the kind of being that a primary substance has or to have 
existence in that primary substance as in a subject. 18 It is to have the kind 
of being which admits of accidents, but also to have the kind of being 
which stands there in its own right. 


17 Ch. 5, 2al2-19: “A substance, spoken of in the most fundamental, primary and high¬ 
est sense of the world is that which is neither said of a subject nor present in a subject; 
e.g., an individual man or an individual horse,” Aristotle, Categories , trans. Hippocrates G. 
Apostle, Grinell 1980, 3. To exist subjectively, then, means to either exist as a subject or 
to exist in a subject in this sense. 

18 Ockham, e.g., shows this meaning of subiective quite clearly in his discussion of why 
universal substances cannot exist outside the mind: “.. . tunc sicut accidens particulare est 
subiective in substantia particular!, ita et accidens universale erit subiective in substantia 
universali tamquam in subiecto,” William of Ockham, Expositio in Librum Praedicamentorum 
Aristotelis , ed. Gedeon Gal, Guillelmi de Ockham Opera Philosophica et Theologica } OPh. vol. II, 
St. Bonaventure 1978, 151-2. 
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On the other hand, to have the kind of being that an “ obiectum ” has 
is not as easy to understand. Again, the Thesaurus Linguae Latinae report 
no classical instances of the word used in this sense. 19 It seems to arise, 
according to Dewan’s excellent history of the word, in the twelfth cen¬ 
tury, and, as noted already, it appears as a translation of Aristotle’s 
“antikeimenon .” This Greek term was originally rendered quite literally by 
the Latin “oppositum.” 20 For Aristode, antikeimenon is that which is the 
proper correlate to an act or power of the soul. Thus, desire, love, and 
knowledge would each have an antikeimenon outside the soul toward which 
a particular power of the soul tends. 21 According to Aquinas, e.g., “The 
object [of a potency] is compared to passive potency just as to a princi¬ 
ple and moving cause. The object is compared to an active potency as 
a terminus and end.” 22 If we translate obiectum as “object” we should 
understand it in the sense of the “object of a game” rather than in the 
sense of an “unidentified flying object.” That is, it is that which brings 
the power of a soul to its fulfillment (Latin: terminat). Color, e.g., is the 
“object” of sight not in the sense that it is the thing which is seen, but 
in the sense that it is what sight is all about. Sight provides the “objec¬ 
tivity” of the object. Color and sight, therefore, are already bound in a 
necessary relationship with one another—they need one another in order 
for each to be what it is. 

We can perhaps understand this better by placing the entire theory of 
knowledge (and even vision) in a larger context. For medieval thought, 
vision and knowledge do not happen in isolated events. Rather, the fact 
that knowledge is possible, that vision can grasp its object, depends on 
the constitution of the cosmos itself. There is a “natural” connection 
between a power of the soul and its object: “[I]t is impossible that there 
be vision and nothing is seen.” 23 Objectivity in this medieval sense, there¬ 
fore, presupposes this background, this “cosmos.” This, in turn, seems to 


19 The term does appear in the context of criminal accusations, however. 

20 Lawrence Dewan, 'Obiectum 3 : Notes on the Invention of a Word , in: Archives d’Histoire 
Doctrinale et Litteraire du Moyen Age, 48 (1981), 45. The Aristotelian text is De anima , 
II, ch. 4, 415a 19-20. 

21 See Ludger Honnefelder, Ens inquantum Ens: der Begriff des Seienden als solchen als Gegenstand 
der Metaphysik nach der Lehre des Johannes Duns Scotus , Miinster/W 1979, 60f., and Peter 
Schulthess, Sein, Signifikation und Erkenntnis bei Wilhelm von Ockham , Berlin 1992, 184-93. esp. 
184f. 

22 ST I, q. 72, a. 3c. 

23 William of Ockham, Expositio in Lib. Peri Herm. Arist ., ed. Gal 1978 (op. cit ., above, 
n. 18), 352. This text will be cited as Per. Herm., followed by page number. 
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be what modern commentators do not thematize in their reading of 
medieval epistemology. Perhaps this is the result of our own modern loss 
of cosmos. 

When obiectum is understood in this sense, then something has being 
obiective when it has being in relation to a power of the soul—or perhaps 
even in that very power itself. In this way, we can say that a thing has 
being subiective , not merely when it has being outside the soul, but when 
we are considering the kind of being it has in itself apart from a power 
of the soul. When we say that a thing has being obiective , we are paying 
attention to the way in which that thing exists in relation to some power 
of the soul. We might formulate it in this way: while “subjective” points 
from the soul to the thing, “objective” points from the thing to the soul. 
If the soul, by its very constitution, already reaches out into the world 
with its powers, then to speak of an opposition between subjective and 
objective is to miss how, on the one hand, our soul meets that world 
and, on the other hand, how the world reaches out for our soul. “This 
suggests that, in using the word ‘ obiectum' concerning an apprehensive 
power, one is expected to imagine something moving from the thing 
apprehended to the one who apprehends: perhaps the best illustration 
would be sound traveling from the gong or bell to the ear. Color, e.g., 
would be imagined as behaving somewhat similarly. The ‘ obiectum' would 
be what is hurled at and strikes the observer. To call something an ‘ obiec- 
turn ’ would be something like calling it ‘striking,’ ‘a striking thing.’” 24 

We can look briefly at the example of a sensory illusion. Trees on the 
bank of a river appear to move to one standing on a passing boat. If 
the soul reaches out automatically, as it were, to the world, we would 
expect that one should say the moving trees have objective being, i.e., 
they have being in relation to the power of vision. This is indeed what 
one finds, e.g., in Peter Aureoli and other later medieval philosophers. 25 
To say, however, that the moving trees have being “ mere obiective” is not 
to say that they exist in the mind or the soul alone. Rather, it is to say 


24 Dewan 1981 [op. cit ., above, n. 20), 59. Earlier, Dewan noted that the term “ obiectum ” 
points more to the nature of a power than to its intelligibility. When one inquires after 
intelligibility, one inquires after a power’s finis. Thus, the “striking” that occurs here must 
be understood as that which, because of the nature of the power, strikes that power. The 
power, then, is already attuned to hearing the gong. 

25 This point is argued quite clearly by Katherine Tachau, Vision and Certitude in the Age 
of Ockham: Optics, Epistemology and the Foundations of Semantics 1250-1345 , Leiden 1988. 
References to medieval texts can be found here as well. 
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that they exist in the connection that the soul has with the world. We 
should note that in the Middle Ages the choice was not just for esse obiec- 
tive or subiective , but also sensitive, intellective, appetitive, etc. 

If a medieval philosopher argues that the trees as moving have being 
obiective, he is arguing that the origin of this lies neither outside the soul 
nor within it, but in the very relation of the soul to the world. This takes 
place within a “cosmos,” as I mentioned above. The connection of soul 
and world is as basic to medieval thought as their separation is to our 
world. It makes sense, then, to say that the moving trees have objective 
being, but not subjective being because the moving trees are not hypokei- 
mena, i.e., they are not subjects in the Aristotelian sense. The moving 
trees have objective being, however, because they arise out of the rela¬ 
tion to the world that our sense of sight has. 

Peter Aureoli is indeed instructive here. He uses many names for “objec¬ 
tive” being: apparent, intentional, seen, judged, intuited. 26 In his use of 
the term “ obiective ” to describe the kind of being that certain optical illu¬ 
sions have, he seems to be contrasting that kind of being strongly with 
what he later will call “real being”: “[Images in a mirror] ... do not have 
some being unless known or apparent being. . . Some imagine that the 
images are in the mirror, and that the appearances themselves are in the 
medium, whether or not they are seen; but both these views are false. 
Otherwise, it would follow that they had true, real being.” 27 

Does the opposition between “apparent being” and “real being” indi¬ 
cate that Aureoli, at least, saw that there is a dichotomy between the 
region of being inside the soul and the region of being outside the soul? 
Or is Aureoli attempting to carve out a realm of being which is neither 
subjective nor objective in our modem sense of these terms? Such a 
region would be that very region which opens up precisely because of 
the ways in which our soul reaches out to and touches the world. Because 
of this, esse intentionale , seems an excellent choice for describing this onto¬ 
logical region. To have esse obiective or esse intentionale is not to exist as a 


26 Tachau 1988 {op. cit ., above, n. 25), 90. L.M. de Rijk, Questio de Ideis. Some Notes on 
an Important Chapter of Platonism , in: J. Mnasfeld and L.M. de Rijk (eds.), Kephalaion: Studies 
in Greek Philosophy and Its Continuation , Assen 1975, 204-13, traces this usage back to James 
of Ascoli. De Rijk also uses Popper’s notion of “third world” (which he traces back to 
Frege) to interpret this issue. 

27 Peter Aureoli, Scriptum Super Primum Sententiarum , ed. Eligius Buytaert, O.F.M., St. 
Bonaventure 1956, vol. 2, 698. The translation is that of Tachau 1988 {op. cit., above, 
n. 25), 93. 
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mere fiction of the mind (though Aureoli does also use the term “ficticium” 
as well). 28 What Aureoli is being attentive to is how the being of such 
things arises neither in the soul by itself, nor in the subject by itself. That 
is, this entire regional ontology is impossible unless Aureoli is attentive 
to the fact that the soul, by its very nature, is of such a nature as to 
reach out to the world in which it is embedded. 

All of this is not to say that the phrases “inside the soul” and “out¬ 
side the soul” have no meaning whatsoever. It is, rather, to say that these 
designations do not present a dichotomy but a continuum. In modem 
thought, the dichotomy between “subjective” and “objective” are often con¬ 
sidered basic (and therefore not always discussed). Our modem dichotomy 
results from the lack of other regions of being besides these two. The 
Aristotelian and medieval picture of the soul is as already embedded 
within a world precisely because the soul has powers which of their very 
nature reach outside. Indeed, the soul also has powers which of their 
very nature reach inside as well. However, in order to tell whether a 
power reaches inside or outside the soul we need to analyze the power 
(an analysis that would include its proper obiectum), not the things. This 
notion of a power of the soul only makes sense when the soul is under¬ 
stood as always already being a part of a larger whole. 

Knowledge, as a power of the soul which has its own proper obiectum, 
should find its proper analysis, therefore, in terms of a relation between 
inside and outside the soul—a relation which, in the end, is causal. Since 
knowledge has a proper obiectum, the question is what is the relation, and 
consequently what are the relata, through which knowledge arises. A 
causal analysis of knowledge is not possible, however, unless some con¬ 
nection has already been established between the proper obiectum outside 
the soul and knowledge within the soul. This is indeed the analysis of 
knowledge one finds most often in medieval thinkers who follow Aristotle. 29 


28 Tachau 1988 {op. cit ., above, n. 25), 90. One could also argue that the very concept 
of “fiction” in both Aureoli and Ockham is a power of the soul which would also have 
its proper obiectum and therefore not be merely subjective in the modem sense. 

29 It seems to me that one of the main issues that separates medieval Aristotelianism 
from Augustinianism is precisely the degree to which knowledge of things is caused by 
those things and thus can be analyzed causally. Henry of Ghent, e.g., opposes a causal 
analysis of knowledge with an analysis of knowledge based on divine illumination. He dis¬ 
tinguishes between knowledge of the thing and knowledge of the truth of the thing. This 
distinction allows him, in some sense, to have it both ways: knowledge of the thing is ana¬ 
lyzed causally along Aristotelian lines, while knowledge of the truth of the thing is ana¬ 
lyzed along the lines of divine illumination which is not causal in the Aristotelian sense. 
Henry of Ghent, Summae Quaestionum Ordinariarum, St. Bonaventure 1953, fols. 4vC, 5rE. 
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This analysis of knowledge through causality can be seen most clearly in 
Aquinas’ discussion about the difference between our knowledge and 
God’s: “Natural things are the middle between our knowledge and the 
knowledge of God. We take our knowledge from the natural things, of 
which God is the cause through divine knowledge. Therefore, just as nat¬ 
ural knowables are prior to our knowledge and the measure of it, so also 
the knowledge of God is prior to the natural things and the measure of 
them... (ST 1, 14, 8 ad 3).” 

Here knowledge itself, i.e., both our knowledge and God’s knowledge, 
are seen in terms of causation. Our knowledge is caused by the things, 
God’s knowledge causes the things. 30 The ground of comparison, how¬ 
ever, is clearly causation. Our knowledge can be caused only if our soul 
is, as it were, naturally attuned to the things outside it. The medieval 
issue is not how to bridge the gap between the soul and the world. The 
issue, rather, is how does the obiectum of knowledge cause that knowl¬ 
edge—how can we ensure that the causality involved guarantees the 
knowledge involved. 

3.1. Objective Reality and Skepticism 

Since our powers, including our powers of knowing, have things in the 
world, i.e., outside the soul, as their correlates, Cartesian skepticism is 
not an open possibility. When Descartes argues, e.g., that my senses fail 
me when they show a large object in the distance as small and, there¬ 
fore, the senses are not to be trusted, a medieval philosopher could and 
should respond that since the small tower has esse obiective , the very pos¬ 
sibility of its appearing as small has a kind of validity that Descartes 
ignores. Whereas Descartes argues that something has gone wrong, Aquinas, 
Scotus, Aureoli, Ockham and others would argue that obviously some¬ 
thing has gone right because the tower indeed does appear to be small. 
To discount the way in which the very powers of the soul relate to their 
correlates is to act, exactly as Descartes does, as if these so-called “fail¬ 
ures” are not part of the soul’s embeddedness in the world. In short, 
contemporary readers of Descartes need Descartes’ God to do the work 
of the cosmos. 

In this way, when contemporary commentators charge nominalists, and 
especially Ockham, with skepticism, they make three mistakes: (1) they 


I will return to this issue below. 
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lose sight of the fact that the medieval debate about knowledge—espe¬ 
cially “intuitive knowledge”—could not be, to use our modern sense of 
the term, a debate over the objective validity of our concepts; (2) they lose 
sight of the fact that because this was not the debate, the issue of skep¬ 
ticism as they raise it cannot be a charge leveled against a medieval 
thinker; and (3) they lose sight of the fact that there is a difference between 
a theory of knowledge which fails and the epistemological position known 
as skepticism. 


4. Nominalism and Realism 

If my argument has been successful, then it has become clear what can¬ 
not be involved in the medieval debate about the nature of knowledge 
and the role that universal play in it. We are not talking about our mod¬ 
em notion of objective validity—for even if a concept arises only in the 
soul it does not, therefore, sacrifice its objective validity. Both medieval 
realists and nominalists would have agreed on the “objective validity” of 
our concepts. That is, both the nominalist and the realist would hold that 
concepts have some object outside or inside the mind to which they refer. 
We are also not talking about whether or not knowledge of the world is 
possible. Both camps would readily agree that not only is knowledge of 
the outside world possible, it in fact is the case. What, then, is the issue 
dividing realists and nominalists in the Middle Ages? 

The relation at stake is not that between soul and world but rather 
that between God and world. As I have already argued, following Tachau, 
knowledge and its object were thought along the lines of vision and 
color—the proper object of vision. Consequently, all medieval thinkers 
who follow Aristotle agree that our knowledge is caused by the things 
known. God’s knowledge, conversely, is causative of the things. If our 
knowledge, caused by the things, is of universal, then to posit the exist¬ 
ence of these universal outside the soul is already to posit a relationship 
between God and these universal—i.e., it is already to say that God cre¬ 
ates through these universal. 31 

Aquinas provides an instructive example here. For Aquinas, God’s 
knowledge is causative of the things. Knowledge is always in relation to 


31 One can find throughout later medieval philosophy thinkers appealing to the Aristotelian 
statement that “sensation is of singulars, knowledge of universals.” This, obviously, is one 
of the main sites of contention between nominalists and realists. 
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the mode of the knower and knowledge is always a move toward imma¬ 
teriality. For the knower and the known are distinguished because the 
known has only its own form, while the knower has the form of itself as 
well as the thing known. What is known in the thing, then, is what per¬ 
tains to its immateriality (ST 1, 14, lc). Since God is entirely immaterial, 
God knows perfectly. But this knowledge which God has is productive 
of the things known (ST 1, 14, 8c). 

The relation of knowledge to form is a relation between knowledge 
and universal, for, Aquinas notes, the universal takes its ratio from the 
form. The form, i.e., the universal, is the end of some act of generation. 32 
We know these forms only through a process of sensation-phantasm cre¬ 
ation-abstraction because our intellect is linked to our bodies (ST 1, 84, 
6). The divine intellect (as well as an angelic intellect) grasps forms imme¬ 
diately without this process of sensation leading to abstraction. These 
same universals are called, by Aquinas, “divine ideas” and he finds it 
necessary to posit these divine ideas in the mind of God as the exem¬ 
plars of creation (ST 1, 15, 1-3). Thus, Aquinas’ realism forces him to 
understand the very universals which exist outside the mind as the same 
universals which exist in the divine mind and are the exemplary causes 
of the universe. Exemplars are necessary because the exemplar is what 
guarantees that an effect follows from a determinate form (ST 1, 49, 3c). 
In the case of artificial production, i.e., techne , the determinate form is in 
the mind of the artisan. However, in the case of natural production, the 
determinate form must be reduced to the ideas in the divine mind, for 
this determination of forms is nothing other than the order of the uni¬ 
verse (ST 1, 49, 3c). 33 

While this manner of positing universals can be seen as allowing for 
much more knowledge of the divine than is theologically acceptable, it 
is the peculiar relation of universals as the ground both of our knowledge 
of singulars and of God’s creative activity that is more interesting. Aquinas’ 
realism—moderate though it may be—results in the condition that our 
knowledge of things offers up the being of the thing. In short, knowledge 
allows the soul to “get behind” the givenness of the thing in its singular 


32 See, among other places, Summa Theologiae 1, 15, lc: “... necesse est formam esse 
finem generationis cujuscumque.” 

33 Aquinas often speaks of the act of creation in terms of artificial production (e.g., ST 
15, q. 1, a. lc). This means that he needs to posit that the forms of things produced are 
in the mind of the producer. 
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existence to uncover the causal and ontological ground of the being of 
the thing. It is this move behind the givenness of the thing that Ockham’s 
theory of universals, in all its configurations, and his theory of knowledge 
attempt to cut off. For Aquinas, our knowledge is not productive of things, 
but God’s knowledge is. Our knowledge, however, is able to grasp the 
way in which God’s knowledge is productive of things and in this way 
we are able to know things by way of their production and not just by 
way of being there in the face of our cognitive powers. 

It is clear today that Ockham changed his position on the nature of 
universals throughout his career. 34 His earliest position, that found in I 
Sent., d. 2, q. 8, is founded upon the very distinction between esse subiec- 
tive and esse obiective. Indeed, the question asks “Whether a univocal uni¬ 
versal is something really existing subjectively in something.” Ockham’s 
answer is that a universal has only esse objectivum in the soul, and has no 
real esse subiectivum, neither in the soul nor outside the soul. 35 Such a uni¬ 
versal “is a certain fictum having such being in objective being as the thing 
outside the soul has in subjective being.” 36 

We have already learned that if this universal has objective being, then 
its being arises from some capacity of the soul which has a relation to 
some obiectum , either within the soul itself or outside the soul. Ockham, 
much like Aquinas, argues that the capacity is a productive one. Yet in 
stark contrast to Aquinas, what is at issue is not the form of the thing 


34 On this issue, see Philotheus Boehner, Collected Articles on Ockham , ed. E.M. Buytaert, 
Philosophy Series, St. Bonaventure 1958, 156-74. 

35 William of Ockham, Scriptum in Librum Primum Sententiarum Ordinatio , Distinctiones II- 
III, ed. St. Brown & G. Gal, Guillelmi de Ockham Opera Philosophica et Theologica , vol. OT 
II, St. Bonaventure 197, 271,14-6. Notice that the terms “subjective” and “objective” do 
not correspond to the terms “inside the soul” and “outside the soul.” That universals could 
have subjective being in the soul is precisely Ockham’s final position on the matter. For 
ultimately, universals are nothing other than the act of understanding itself, and that act 
is a quality of the soul and has its being from the subjective being of the soul. Ockham 
later argues that these ficta have only esse obiectivum because the first division of being is 
into “inside the soul” and “outside the soul” and that being outside the soul is divided 
into the ten categories. He then goes on to argue that if we accept that a being in the 
soul has subjective being, we are mistaken, because everything within the soul will be some 
accident informing the soul and will be under the category of quality. Intellection, there¬ 
fore, is not contained in the part of the division outside of the ten categories. This argu¬ 
ment seems to lead to the conclusion that esse obiectivum and esse subiectivum are synony¬ 
mous with being inside the soul and being outside the soul respectively. This argument is 
corrected in his treatment of this position in Per. Herm ., 349 & 364-65. 

36 Ibid., 271, 16-272, 2: “... et est quoddam fictum habens esse tale in esse obiectivo 
quale habet res extra in esse subiectivo.” 
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as produced by God, but the capacity of the soul to produce another 
thing identical to the first but numerically distinct. Whereas Aquinas 
argued that our knowledge of the universal is knowledge of its ground 
in production, that production was for him the divine production through 
exemplars. This is what allowed him to posit the real (i.e., subjective) 
existence of universal outside the soul. Ockham’s production, however, 
happens on the other side of the experience of the singular thing: “This 
is such that the intellect, seeing something outside the soul constructs a 
similar thing in the mind, such that if it would have productive power, 
just as it has ficdve power, it would produce such a thing—numerically 
distinct from the prior—in subjective being outside the mind.” 37 

The difference here is whether what the intellect grasps is productive 
of the thing grasped or productive of another thing identical with but 
numerically distinct from the thing grasped. For both Ockham and Aquinas, 
the thing is related to an exemplar. For Aquinas, that exemplar is the 
ground of its being. For Ockham, the being of the thing grasped in knowl¬ 
edge and concept is given without such a ground and the exemplar is 
productive of another thing. Ockham does not allow the givenness of the 
existing singular thing to be reduced in any way to a prior exemplar. 
The thing is given to the soul in its singular existence, the universal is 
constructed on the basis of that givenness and not on the basis of what 
gives that thing to the intellect. 

The change from this fictum theory to his ultimate theory, viz., that the 
universal is nothing other than the act of understanding itself, does not 
alter the givenness of the singular. What changes is only the ontological 
status of the universal in its relation to the soul, but not in relation to 
its obiectum , the thing outside the soul. Ockham’s later position evacuates 
the entire region of esse obiectivum in favor of a leaner ontology of singu¬ 
lars. If the soul is a singular and if outside the soul there are only sin¬ 
gulars, then these very singulars and their qualities are able adequately 
to ground the universal. 

This leaner ontology begins with an act of understanding singulars. 
“The intellect apprehending a singular thing elicits one cognition in itself 
which is only of this singular. . . this cognition being able, from its own 


37 Ibid., 272, 2-6: “Et hoc per istum modum quod intellectus videns aliquam rem extra 
animam fingit consimilem rem in mente, ita quod si haberet virtutem productivam sicut 
habet virtutem fictivam, talem rem in esse subiectivo—numero distinctam a priori—pro- 
duceret extra.” 
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nature, to supposit for that singular thing. 5 ’ 38 The apprehension of the 
singular, therefore, causes a “cognition” or a concept which naturally 
signifies and naturally supposits for that singular. This apprehension and 
the concept or cognition that arises there from must be understood causally, 
otherwise the category of “natural sign” would be evacuated. The fact 
that there is causation involved here is also illustrated by Ockham’s use 
of the term passio animae in reference to these concepts. 39 

Ockham then moves from this cognition and concept of the singular 
to the cognition and concept of a universal: “But outside this intellection 
of that singular thing the intellect forms for itself other intellections which 
are not more of this thing than of another. . . which therefore does not 
supposit more for Socrates than for Plato.” 40 Here again, Ockham refers 
to these concepts as suppositing by their very nature. Such universal con¬ 
cepts, now interpreted as passions of the soul, do not need a region of 
objective being, not because the power of cognition does not naturally 
reach out to the world outside the soul, but because the power causes 
the act of understanding itself. There is no need for an intermediary. 
The realm of esse obiectivum can only be evacuated in this way, however, 
if the connection of the soul to the outside world is already firmly estab¬ 
lished in some other way. Here Ockham indicates that the act of under¬ 
standing singulars is enough to establish universal concepts. This act, in 
turn, is a real quality of the soul and, therefore, an accident whose being 
is in the subject of which it is an accident. 

In this final position, Ockham still firmly maintains the priority of the 
existing singular and refuses to grant an act of knowing which could get 
at the ground of those very singulars. Knowledge does not account for 
the being of the things in the way that it did for Aquinas. It is not merely 
the case that Ockham will only hold an ontology that is committed to 
singulars and certain qualities. More than that, Ockham’s shifting analy¬ 
sis of universals shows that he is committed to breaking the link between 
our knowledge of existing singulars and the reason for their being. His 
celebrated theory of notitia intuitiva is the only possible epistemology left 


38 Per. Herm., 352, 12-4: “intellectus apprehendens rem singularem elicit unam cogni- 
tionem in se quae est tantum istius singularis, et vocatur passio animae, potens ex natura 
sua supponere pro ilia re singulari”. 

39 The term is used in the discussion in / Sent., d. 2, q. 8 (op. cit ., above, n. 35), as well 
as the discussion in his commentary on Peri Hermenias and finally in his Summa Logicae , ed. 
Ph. Boehner, G. Gal, St. Brown, Guillelmi de Ockham Opera Philosophica et Theologica , vol. 
OPh I, St. Bonaventure 1974, cc. 1 & 14. On the relation between signification, cogni¬ 
tion, and causation, see Schulthess 1992 (op. cit., above, n. 21), 1-14. 

40 Per. Hern., 352. 
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for one who refuses to maintain that the ground of knowing and the 
ground of being are one and the same—that our knowledge can get 
behind the givenness of existing singulars to their ontological ground. 


5. Conclusion 

The investigation into the role that universal play in both Ockham’s and 
Aquinas’ epistemology allows us now to return to the question of skep¬ 
ticism. More precisely, it allows us to return to our own historical hori¬ 
zon and to question whether the debate “thinks historically,” in Gadamer’s 
sense. 41 It should be clear that the dichotomy of inside the soul/outside 
the soul cannot be interpreted as just another way of saying “subjective/ 
objective” or “cogito/world.” The distinction between in anima and extra 
animam occurs on a continuum in which the soul already reaches out to 
the world, and the world reaches out to the soul. 

If we think that Ockham’s epistemology is skeptical, or that it leads to 
skepticism, this must mean that we are no longer able to think the mind 
(soul) as always already in connection with the world. For us, it seems, 
an epistemology which refuses to allow knowledge to work its way behind 
the givenness of singulars back to their ontological origin can only be 
thought of as an epistemology which prevents knowledge from ever know¬ 
ing anything outside the mind. 

We are obviously concerned with Ockham’s refusal to produce an epis¬ 
temology which achieves the ontological ground of existing singulars. We 
are concerned that the issue for him is not “why is there something rather 
than nothing,” but rather “how can we know things which are merely 
given.” It is this givenness which seems to bother us today. It is indeed 
troubling that Ockham attempts to give no answer about how or why 
things are given. It is troubling to us that he is all too willing to refer 
existing things to the divine will, to the absolute power of God, rather 
than to the intellect of God. Perhaps Ockham makes us uneasy because 
he causes us to reflect on the fact that we no longer have a cosmos. 
Skepticism must be rooted out, because if it turns out to be true, then 
we are left in a world which is not ours—a world which is given, but 
not to us. 

University Park, PA 

The Pennsylvania State University 


41 See n. 3 above. 
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Between the thirteenth and the fourteenth century the issue of signification 
of names of first intention such as ‘man’ and ‘animal’ is one of debate 
among philosophers. 1 It is agreed that such names signify things outside 
the mind and independent of our understanding. In this respect, they are 
different from the so-called names of second intention, such as ‘species’ 
and ‘genus’, which signify concepts of the mind. 2 However, the question 
concerned how the names of first intentions signify extramental things: 
do ‘man’ and ‘animal’ signify men and animals primarily, or do they pri¬ 
marily signify the concepts of man and animal, and only secondarily men 
and animals in the extramental world? 

The question concerns mainly, but not exclusively, 3 common nouns. 
The debate focuses on the interpretation of a famous passage of Peri 
hermeneias where Aristotle describes written marks as symbols of spoken 
sounds, whereas spoken sounds in turn are symbols of affections in the 
soul. As to these affections in the soul, they are said to be the likenesses 
of things in the world: 

Spoken sounds are symbols of affections in the soul, and written marks are symbols 
of spoken sounds. And just as written marks are not the same for all, neither are 
spoken sounds. But what these are in the first place signs of—affections of the soul— 


1 See Jan Pinborg, Bezeichnung in der Logik des XIII. Jahrhunderts , in: Albert Zimmermann 
(ed.), Der Begriff' der Repraesentatio im Mittelatter, Berlin-New York 1971, 238-81; E.J. Ashworth, 
Signification and Modes of Signifying in Thirteenth-Century Logic: A Preface to Aquinas on Analogy , in: 
Medieval Philosophy and Theology, 1 (1991), 43-53; Claude Panaccio, From Mental Word 
to Mental Language , in: Philosophical Topics, 20 (1992), 125-47. 

2 For the distinction between terms of first and second intention, a distinction some¬ 
times blurred with that between names of first and second imposition, see Christian 
Knudsen, Intentions and Impositions , in: Anthony Kenny, Norman Kretzmann and Jan Pinborg 
(eds.), The Cambridge History of Later Medieval Philosophy , Cambridge 1982, 484-5. On the 
signification of second intention terms see Daniel O. Dahlstrom, Signification and Logic: Scotus 
on Universal from a Logical Point of View, in: Vivarium, 18 (1980), 81-111. 

3 See below Duns Scotus’s critical remarks concerning the signification of singular terms 
and the difficulties they pose to the theories of signification of which he is aware. 
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are the same for all; and what these affections are likenesses of—things in the world— 
are indeed the same for all. 4 

Between the thirteenth and the fourteenth century all authors concerned 
with the semantics of names quote this passage with approval. The cru¬ 
cial question they further ask is what kind of things the affections in the 
soul are. The answers they give to this questions are widely different . 5 

In this article, I will focus on Duns Scotus’s approach to the signification 
of names of first intention. I will take into consideration three questions. 
First, what exactly is Duns Scotus’s position concerning the signification 
of names? Second, is there any contrast between what Scotus maintains 
in his commentaries on Peri hermeneias , dating from the last decade of the 
thirteenth century, and what he states in his slightly later Lectura and 
Ordinatio ? Third, is Scotus’s position in any respect original as compared 
to what his contemporaries say on the same topic ? 6 

To answer these questions, I will first present Scotus’s position on 
signification in his two commentaries on Peri hermeneias . Then I will turn 
to his remarks on the same topic in the Lectura and Ordinatio. Finally, I 
will give a brief account of the positions held by some authors writing 
in Paris in the last two decades of the thirteenth century. 

I will conclude that Scotus’s fair assessment of the two main positions 
on signification is exceptional among his contemporaries. As a matter of 
fact, there is no evidence that he ever prefers one position over the other. 
Specifically, and contrary to what is usually held, there is no evidence 
that he ever commits himself to a defence of the primary signification of 
the thing. He simply assumed that doctrine in the course of an argument, 
in order to show that it is compatible with the doctrine of concepts he 
defends. I will also show that late in his career he explicitly criticises the 
presuppositions on which the supporters of the primary signification of 
things usually base their views. 

All the same, it is true that Scotus’s treatment of signification will prove 
to be very influential. For one thing, his commentaries on Peri hermeneias 


4 Peri hermeneias 16a3-8. The translation is taken from David Charles, Aristotle on Names 
and Their Signification, in Language, ed. S. Everson, Cambridge 1994, 41. 

5 Some commentaries concerning Aristotle’s passage are translated into English by Hans 
Arens, Aristotle's Theory of Language and its Tradition. Texts from 500 to 1750 , Amsterdam- 
Philadelphia 1984. 

6 On the theory of signification in Duns Scotus, see Costantino Marmo, Ontology and 
Semantics in the Logic of Duns Scotus, in: Umberto Eco and Costantino Marmo (eds.), On 
Medieval Theory of Signs, Amsterdam 1989, 161-3; Dominik Perler, Duns Scotus on Signification, 
in: Medieval Philosophy and Theology, 3 (1993), 97-120. 
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provide a detailed analysis of the issue. Moreover, his scattered remarks 
on signification in the Ordinatio point towards a new version of the the¬ 
ory of the primary signification of the thing, even though Scotus never 
develops it. His most original semantic insight is his criticism of the par¬ 
allelism between modes of signifying and modes of understanding. That 
criticism undermines the close relationship between semantics and epis¬ 
temology commonly accepted in his time. Because of this insight, Scotus 
may still be regarded as a highly original figure in the history of seman¬ 
tics, even if he does not elaborate a new comprehensive account of how 
names signify. 


1. Duns Scotus 3 s Treatment of Signification in his Peri hermeneias Commentaries 

In his two commentaries on Peri hermeneias Duns Scotus provides a detailed 
analysis of two opposite opinions. 7 The supporters of both opinions hold 
that we have a direct understanding of mind-independent things, whose 
essence is the proper object of our intellect. However, extramental things 
are understood by virtue of mental similitudes, the so-called ‘intelligible 
species’. 8 An intelligible species is the result of an abstraction performed 
by the agent intellect. By virtue of such a species, the possible intellect 
acquires an understanding of the thing. The two positions analysed by 
Scotus agree on the role played by the intelligible species in the theory 
of knowledge. What is controversial is whether the intelligible species also 
plays a role in signification, and, if so, what role. 

According to the first opinion, a name signifies an intelligible species 
primarily and an extra-mental thing secondarily. The supporters of this 
position, in the sophisticated version described by Scotus, stress that an 
intelligible species can be regarded in two ways. First, an intelligible species 
can be considered insofar as it is an entity inhering in the mind. Secondly, 
it can be considered insofar as it is a similitude and a representation of 
an extramental thing. It is in the second way that the species is said to 
be what a name primarily signifies. 


7 John Duns Scotus, Super I Periherm., I, q. 2, in: Opera omnia I, ed. L. Vives, Paris 1891, 
540-4; Super Periherm ., II, q. 1, in Opera omnia I, 582-5. These commentaries were prob¬ 
ably written in Paris in the 1290s. I give a more detailed account of both positions in 
Species, Concept and Thing: Theories of Signification in the Second Half of the Thirteenth Century , in: 
Medieval Philosophy and Theology, 8 (1999), 21-52. 

8 On the doctrine of the intelligible species, see Leen Spruit, Species intelligibilis. From 
Perception to Knowledge , I, Leiden 1994. 
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This first opinion may be represented diagrammatically as follows: 

primarily signifies represents 

a name-> an intelligible species-> a thing 

secondarily signifies 


According to the second opinion, a name primarily signifies an extramental 
thing. To defend their contention, the supporters of this position make 
use of a distinction concerning what is signified. A mind-independent 
thing can be considered in two ways, they say. First, a thing can be 
regarded as an individual existing in the extramental world independently 
of its being understood by us. Secondly, a thing can be regarded inso¬ 
far as it is understood by us, i.e. as an essence understood or universal 
concept. It is in this second way that a thing is signified by a name. 
Consequently, this positions holds that a name primarily signifies neither 
an intelligible species nor an individual and existing thing, but a thing 
conceived insofar as it is understood by our intellect. Indeed, a name can 
also signify an intelligible species, but only when the intelligible species 
is considered as something understood in itself and not as that by virtue 
of which an extramental thing is understood. The knowledge of an intel¬ 
ligible species as something in itself is subsequent to the knowledge of 
the extramental thing understood by virtue of the intelligible species. 
Accordingly, a name signifies an intelligible species by virtue of an act 
of imposition different from and subsequent to the one by which it signifies 
an extramental thing. 

The supporters of the primary signification of the thing maintain that 
a name never signifies a thing insofar as it exists. However, they also 
stress that a thing considered insofar as it is understood and a thing con¬ 
sidered insofar as it exists are not two different entities, but one and the 
same thing conceived in two different ways. 

This positions may be represented diagrammatically as follows: 

primarily signifies 

a name-> a thing as understood 

The supporters of both opinions think that they can give a satisfactory 
interpretation of Aristotle’s passage from Peri hermeneias I have quoted 
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above. The advocates of the view that the species is primarily signified 
say that the affections in the soul are identical with the intelligible species. 
The advocates of the view that the extramental thing is primarily signified 
stresses that an intelligible species is that by virtue of which (quo) the thing 
is represented in our intellect, but not what (quod) is represented. What 
our intellect represents and understands is the thing itself insofar as it is 
present to our intellect, namely as a concept produced by our intellect. 
Since this concept is identical with the extramental thing, from which it 
differs only according to a mode of understanding, the advocates of this 
position say that the Aristotelian affections in the soul are the things them¬ 
selves, considered not as existing individuals, but as universal concepts of 
the mind. 

These are the two positions examined by Scotus in his two commen¬ 
taries on Peri hermeneias . I have shown elsewhere that neither position is 
particularly new or original when Scotus writes. 9 The theory of the pri¬ 
mary signification of the species has been held since the diffusion of the 
species theory in epistemology in the first half of the thirteenth century. 
This position can be regarded as the dominant theory until the 1260s. 
By contrast, the theory of the primary signification of the thing reflects 
Thomas Aquinas’s position after he develops the doctrine of the inner 
word as a product of the intellect. This position is adopted by many 
others. Among them, Siger of Brabant explicitly draws the distinction 
between a thing considered insofar as it exists and a thing insofar as it 
is understood. 

Since the supporters of the primary signification of the intelligible species 
emphasise its role as a mental representation of the extramental thing, 
they do not seem to be so distant from the advocates of the primary 
signification of the extramental thing, especially because the latter intro¬ 
duce a mind-dependent mode under which the thing is signified. However, 
according to Scotus’s account, no one maintains that a name primarily 
signifies a species considered as a mental accident or a thing considered 
as an individual and existing entity. 

What seems to be peculiar to Scotus is his attitude towards these two 
alternative accounts of signification. Scotus does not take side with the 
supporters of either position. Since he admits that neither opinion is based 
on decisive arguments, he concludes that there is no good reason to pre¬ 
fer the one over the other. At best, it can be said that the doctrine of 


9 Pini 1999 {op. cit ., above, n. 7), 35-47. 
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the primary signification of the species represents Aristotle’s and Boethius’s 
texts more accurately, while the doctrine of the primary signification of 
the thing seems to be based on better arguments. 10 

Other passages in Scotus’s commentaries on Peri hermeneias confirm that 
he maintained a cautious attitude concerning what a name primarily 
signifies. In both commentaries Scotus devotes an entire question to dis¬ 
cover whether a term keeps the same signification when its reference 
exists no more. Indeed, this is the topic of another controversy hotly 
debated in Scotus’s times. 11 The case of the so-called empty names is 
usually discussed in questions such as whether the proposition “Caesar is 
a man” is still true when Caesar is dead. Almost everyone (with the 
notable exception of Roger Bacon) 12 thinks that a term keeps the same 
signification, no matter what happens to the extramental thing for which 
the term stands. However, opinions diverge when explaining how this is 
possible. 

Scotus takes side with the majority with regard to the solution to the 
question. For him there is no doubt that a term does not change its 
signification when the extramental thing for which it stands changes or 
ceases to exist. 13 However, he gives two different accounts of how this is 
possible. 

In his first commentary on Peri hermeneias , Scotus says that a word 
signifies a thing, not insofar as it exists, but insofar as it is understood 


10 Super I Perihem., I, q. 1, ed. Vives 1891, 544: “Istarum viarum eligatur quae videtur 
probabilior. . . Prima via videtur probabilior secundum auctoritates, secunda secundum 
rationes.” Super Periherm. II, q. 2, ed. Vives 1891, 585: “Neutra via est multum necessaria, 
sed secunda videtur magis consona dictis Aristotelis et Boetii.” It must be noted that in 
his first commentary on Peri hermeneias Scotus presents the theory of the signification of the 
species as the first opinion and the theory of the signification of the thing as the second 
opinion, whereas in his second commentary he follows the opposite order. 

11 Alain de Libera, Roger Bacon et le probleme de Vappellatio univoca, in: H.A.G. Braakhius - 
C.H. Kneepkens - L.M. de Rijk (eds.), English Logic and Semantics. From the End of the Twelfth 
Century to the Time of Ockham and Burleigh , Nijmegen 1981, 193-233; Alain de Libera, Roger 
Bacon et la reference vide. Sur quelques antecedents medievaux du paradoxe de Meinong , in: 
J. Jolivet - Z. Kaluza - A. de Libera (eds.), Lectionum Varietates. Hommage a Paul Vigaux 
(1904-1987), Paris 1991, 85-120; Sten Ebbesen, Talking about what is no more, in: Cahiers 
de l’lnstitut du Moyen-Age grec et latin, 55 (1987), 135-68. 

12 See K.M. Fredborg, Roger Bacon on <( Impositio vocis ad significandum”, in: English Logic and 
Semantics, {op. cit., above, n. 11), 167-91. 

13 Super I Periherm. I, q. 3, ed. Vives 1891, 545; Super Periherm. II, q. 2, ed. Vives 1891, 
586. Duns Scotus’s treatment of this problem is studied by Jacob H. J. Schneider, Utrum 
haec sit vera: Caesar est homo, Caesar est animal, Caesare non existente. Z um Peri-Hermeneias- 
Kommentar des Johannes Duns Scotus, in: L. Honnefelder - R. Wood - M. Dreyer (eds.), John 
Duns Scotus. Metaphysics and Ethics, Leiden-New York-Koln, 1996, 393-412. 
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by virtue of an intelligible species. But what changes or ceases to exist is 
the thing that exists in the world, not the thing insofar as it is under¬ 
stood by the intellect. Therefore, the signification of a word remains the 
same, no matter what happens to the existing thing. 14 As is apparent, 
here Scotus adopts the theory of the primary signification of the thing in 
order to explain how a word can maintain its signification when its ref¬ 
erence is no more. 

By contrast, when we turn to the parallel question in Scotus’s second 
commentary on Peri hermeneias , we find a slightly different solution to the 
same problem. Here Scotus says that a name signifies a thing as it is in 
act, not as it exists. He demonstrates this contention in the following way. 
A name primarily signifies a mental similitude of the thing; but the men¬ 
tal similitude of a thing is its form, which is what the thing is in act; 
therefore, a name signifies a thing insofar as it is in act. Since a mental 
similitude remains the same when a thing is and when it is no more, 
Scotus concludes that a name univocally signifies a thing when it is and 
when it is no more. 15 What is interesting is that Scotus here explicitly 
assumes that a name primarily signifies a mental similitude {nam nomen , 
ut dictum est, primo significat similitudinem rei in anima). Since Scotus usually 
identifies ‘mental similitude 5 and ‘intelligible species 5 , we can safely con¬ 
clude that he assumes that a name primarily signifies an intelligible species. 
The extramental thing is signified only by virtue of a similitude, namely 
when we take into account what the similitude represents. This seems to 
be exacdy what a supporter of the sophisticated version of the theory of 
the primary signification of the species would say. 

Thus, when discussing the topic of empty names, in his first com¬ 
mentary on Peri hermeneias Scotus adopts the doctrine of the primary 


14 Super I Penherm. I, q. 3, ed. Vives 1891, 545: “Dicendum ad quaestionem quod, facta 
transmutatione in re secundum quod existit, non fit transmutatio in significatione vocis. 
Cuius causa ponitur, quia res non significatur ut existit, sed ut intelligitur per ipsam speciem 
intelligibilem; sed sive sit sive non sit, cum tarn res ut intelligitur quam species maneant 
intransmutatae facta transmutatione in re ut existit... sequitur quod res ut significatur per 
vocem non transmutatur [transmutantur ed.] qualicumque transmutatione facta in re ut 
existit, et per consequens nec vox significans transmutabitur in significando.” 

15 Super Penherm . II, q. 2, ed. Vives 1891, 586: “Dicendum quod nomen significat uni- 
voce rem, re manente vel existente et non existente. Ad quod sciendum quod hoc nomen 
‘Socrates’ significat Socratem secundum quod est in actu, non tamen significat Socratem 
existere; sed Socrates est ens in actu sua forma: nam nomen, ut dictum est, primo significat 
similitudinem rei in anima; ilia autem est eius forma quod est in actu. Ideo nomen significat 
Socratem secundum quod est in actu. Aliud intelligendum est quod, sive res sit sive non, 
similitudines univoce sunt signa illarum. Ex istis sequitur quod nomen essentialiter significat 
rem, sive res sit sive non sit, quia rem repraesentat secundum quod similitudo eius in 
anima est et est signum.” 
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signification of a thing insofar as it is understood whereas in his second 
commentary he assumes the doctrine of the primary signification of the 
intelligible species. This confirms that he never makes up his mind as to 
which position is to be preferred. 

Even though Scotus does not have a personal opinion on the issue of 
signification, he concludes his question in the first commentary on Peri 
hermeneias with some remarks on the advantages and disadvantages of each 
solution. 16 Since these remarks not only illuminate Scotus’s position and 
attitude, but are also interesting taken by themselves, I will now turn to 
a brief analysis of them. 

2. Weaknesses of the Current Accounts of Signification 

Scotus notices that the most convincing argument in favour of the pri¬ 
mary signification of the species and against the primary signification of 
the thing is an argument concerning propositional truth and falsity. A 
sentence is said to be true or false only because it is a sign of the real 
truth-bearer, which, according to Scotus, is the mental composition of 
concepts functioning as subject and predicate. Accordingly, truth and fal¬ 
sity are properties not of the things themselves but of the composition of 
concepts that takes place in our mind and is meant to reflect what goes 
on in the extramental world. Thus, truth and falsity can pertain to uttered 
sentences only inasmuch as they are properties of a mental composition. 
Therefore, an uttered sentence, in order to be either true or false, must 
signify a mental composition. Hence Scotus infers that the parts of a sen¬ 
tence, namely subject- and predicate-terms, signify the corresponding parts 
of a mental composition. These parts of the mental composition are pre¬ 
sent to the intellect in the simple understanding of something and are 
intelligible species. Consequently, if the mentally dependent character of 
truth and falsity is to be maintained, a name must signify not a thing 
but a mental entity, namely an intelligible species. 17 

By contrast, Scotus thinks that the most powerful argument in favour 
of the primary signification of extramental things is based on a consid¬ 
eration of what our intellect primarily understands. If we concede that 


16 Super I Periherm. I, q. 2, ed. Vives 1891, 544. 

17 Super I Periherm. I, q. 2, ed. Vives 1891, 540: “Item, tantum veritas et falsitas sunt in 
sermone ut in signo; ergo enuntiatio prolata illud significat in quo est veritas et falsitas; 
illud est compositio intellectus, ut dicit Aristoteles cito post in littera; ergo enuntiatio com- 
posita significat illud quod est in intellectu composito tantum. Ergo et partes enuntiatio- 
nis significant tantum ea quae sunt in intellectu simplici, cuiusmodi est species.” 
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what is primarily signified is identical to what is primarily understood, 
then what is primarily signified is an extramental thing and not an intel¬ 
ligible species, for it is the extramental thing and not the intelligible species 
that is primarily understood. A species can also be understood, but only 
in a reflexive way, namely when the intellect turns not towards what it 
understands, but towards the way in which it understands. However, this 
knowledge of the means by which our intellect understands something is 
reached only through a reflexive operation, subsequent to the primary 
act of knowledge directed towards extramental things. 18 

Apart from these problems proper to each solution, Scotus also men¬ 
tions two difficulties concerning both positions but especially troublesome 
for the doctrine of the primary signification of the species. The first 
difficulty consists in accounting for names signifying individuals such as 
Socrates or Plato. The second difficulty consists in accounting for names 
signifying fictitious entities such as chimeras. 

With regard to names signifying individuals, Scotus remarks that indi¬ 
viduals do not produce an intelligible species. Therefore, it is difficult to 
see how the doctrine of the primary signification of the species can explain 
how proper names signify individuals. By contrast, the doctrine of the 
primary signification of the thing can explain that individuals are signified 
by names, since particulars can be understood intellectually, even if only 
in an indirect way. 19 Presumably, Scotus is here thinking of an under¬ 
standing of individuals by reflection on universal notions just as Aquinas 
explains it: an individual man like Socrates is intellectually understood 
when we reflect on the universal concept of man and compare it with 
an individual man existing in the world. 20 Incidentally, it is remarkable 
that no mention is made of an intuitive cognition of individuals. 21 


18 Super I Periherm. I, q. 2, ed. Vives 1891, 544: “Pro secunda et contra primam prae- 
cipue est ista ratio, quia res primo intelligitur et tempore et natura quam intelligatur species 
per reflexionem; ergo in illo priori potest intellectus ei nomen imponere, quod nomen tan- 
tum rem significat. Ergo non est necesse omne nomen significare speciem.” 

19 Super I Periherm. I, q. 2, ed. Vives 1891, 544: “Contra utrumque, magis tamen con¬ 
tra primam, est vis de nominibus impositis ad significandum singularia. Licet enim posset 
salvari secundum viam secundam, quia scilicet singularia aliquo modo intelliguntur, licet 
non primo, non tamen posset salvari secundum primam viam, quia ilia nullo modo faci- 
unt species in intellectu; ergo nomina eis imposita nullo modo significant species intelligi- 
biles in mente.” 

20 Thomas of Aquinas, Summa theologiae I, q. 86, a. 1. This doctrine is analyzed by 
Anthony Kenny, Aquinas on Mind , London-New York 1993, 111-7. 

21 On Scotus’s doctrine of the intuitive cognition of particulars see K.H. Tachau, Vision 
and Certitude in the Age of Ockham. Optics , Epistemology and the Foundations of Semantics 1250-1345 , 
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With regard to the second difficulty, namely the case of names signi¬ 
fying fictitious entities, Scotus argues that this particular kind of entities 
produces a species in the imagination but no species in the intellect, since 
an intelligible species is produced only by the proper object of the intel¬ 
lect, i.e. the essence of a material being, but fictitious entities do not have 
an essence. Consequently, the doctrine of the primary signification of the 
species cannot explain how the names signifying fictitious entities are 
significant. 22 

Finally, Scotus mentions a strong difficulty the theory of the primary 
signification of the thing faces. If this theory is true, there will follow the 
unwelcome consequence that every attribution of an actual and real prop¬ 
erty to a subject will result into a false statement. For if a name signifies 
a thing insofar as it is understood, whatever is predicated of a thing 
signified is attributed to that thing insofar as it is understood. But what 
is predicated of a thing insofar as it is understood is not a predicate actu¬ 
ally and really inhering in the thing but an intentional predicate per¬ 
taining to the thing only inasmuch as that thing is understood and is 
something dependent on our understanding. Now Scotus thinks that inten¬ 
tional predicates, namely predicates pertaining to something insofar 21 s it 
is understood, are equivocal with respect to the actual and real predi¬ 
cates pertaining to extramental things independently of their being under¬ 
stood. Therefore, since only predicates that signify properties pertaining 
to something insofar as it is understood can be truly predicated of the 
subject of a statement, every attribution of a predicate signifying an actual 
and real property results into a false statement. 23 


Leiden-New York-Kobenhavn-Koln 1988, 68-81; Allan B. Wolter, Duns Scotus on Intuition, 
Memoiy, and Our Knowledge of Individuals, in his The Philosophical Theology of John Duns Scotus, 
ed. Marilyn McCord Adams, Ithaca-London 1990, 98-122. 

22 Super I Periherm. I, q. 2, ed. Vives 1891, 544: “Consimiliter convenit arguere de 
nominibus impositis ad significandum figmenta, quia tarn ilia quam singularia, licet faciant 
species in virtute imaginativa, non tamen in intellectu, quia tantum natus est recipere 
speciem sui obiecti, quod est quod quid est rei materialis, aliorum autem non, cum una 
potentia non sit receptiva nisi formarum eiusdem generis.” The problem of the knowledge 
and signification of non-existents is studied by Sten Ebbesen, The Chimera’s Diary, in: 
S. Knuuttila - J. Hintikka (eds.), The Logic of Being, Dordrecht 1986, 115-43. 

23 Super I Periherm. I, q. 2, ed. Vives 1891, 544: “Contra secundam viam est quod omnis 
propositio esset falsa ubi subiecto aliquis actus realis denotatur in esse, quia si nomen 
significet rem ut intelligitur, tunc tale praedicatum attribueretur ei ut intelligitur; et sic ei 
non inest; ergo etc. Quod non insit ei, sic probo, quia ei ut intelligitur insunt praedicata 
intentionalia; et medium comparatum ad praedicata intentionalia et realia sumitur sub 
extraneis rationibus, quia sic sumendo medium in syllogismo, si concludatur aliqua con- 
clusio, fit fallacia accidentis.” 
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This last argument seems to have devastating effects for the theory of 
the primary signification of the thing as presented by Scotus in his first 
commentary on Peri hermeneias. In order to see this, let me recall the doc¬ 
trine of the threefold consideration of an essence. This doctrine, origi¬ 
nating from the writings of Avicenna, is almost universally accepted in 
the second half of the thirteenth century. 24 In Duns Scotus’s formulation, 
a thing signified can be considered in three ways: first, as an individual 
in the world, second, as something in itself, third, as understood by the 
intellect. Different types of attributes correspond to each of these con¬ 
sideration. The so-called common accidents, such as ‘being white 5 and 
‘being black 5 , pertain to a thing considered as an individual. Essential 
predicates, such as ‘being a man 5 and ‘being an animal 5 , pertain to a 
thing considered in itself. Intentional predicates, such as ‘being a species 5 
and ‘being a genus 5 , pertain to a thing considered insofar as it is under¬ 
stood. 25 If a name primarily signifies a thing insofar as it is understood, 
any attribute predicated of a thing signified is an intentional predicate, 
because it pertains to the thing insofar as it is understood, not insofar as 
it is an individual in the extramental world or an essence in itself. 
Consequendy, any statement where an essential predicate is said to inhere 
in the thing insofar as that thing is an essence independent of its being 
understood will be false, since only intentional predicates can be truly 
predicated of a thing understood and signified. 

It is presumably due to this difficulty that Simon of Faversham adopts 
a corrected version of the theory of the primary signification of the thing. 
He is very careful in specifying that what a word signifies is a thing con¬ 
sidered not insofar as it is understood but insofar as it is something in 


24 See Avicenna, Liber de Philosophia Prima siue scientia divina , V, 1, ed. S. Van Riet, II, 
Louvain-Leiden 1980, 227-238. The distinction of the three ways in which an essence can 
be considered is stated by authors as different as Thomas Aquinas, Boethius de Dacia, 
Martinus de Dacia, Simon of Faversham, Duns Scotus, and Radulphus Brito. See Alain 
de Libera, La querelle des universaux. De Platon a la fin du Moyen Age, Paris 1996, 201-6. 

25 John Duns Scotus, Quaestiones in librum Porphyrii Isagoge , q. 9-11, nn. 16-17, in: Opera 
philosophica , I, St. Bonaventure, N.Y. 1999, 46-7: “Sciendum tamen quod significatum ter¬ 
mini communis, significantis veram naturam, tripliciter potest considerari. Uno modo secun¬ 
dum esse in suppositis, quod dicitur esse materiale eius, et hoc modo insunt ei accidentia 
communia. Secundo modo consideratur absolute secundum esse quiditativum; et sic insunt 
ei praedicata essentialia. Tertio modo ut per formam intelligibilem ab intellectu appre- 
henditur, quod est esse cognitum; et sic insunt ei intentiones. Intellects enim considerans 
naturam hominis unam in multis et de multis, ab aliqua proprietate reperta in natura sic 
considerata movetur ad causandum intentionem; et illam causatam attribuit illi naturae 
cuius est proprietas et a qua accipitur.” 
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itself. 26 In this way, Faversham can avoid the problems with which Scotus’s 
formulation of the theory has to cope. What is particularly interesting is 
that Scotus is aware of the doctrine of the three considerations of an 
essence 27 but does not allude to that doctrine in his presentation of the 
current positions on signification. By contrast, he only speaks of two and 
not of three ways in which a thing can be considered: insofar as it exists 
and insofar as it is understood. As it happens, this is also Siger of Brabant’s 
formulation of the theory of the primary signification of the extramental 
thing. It is also worth noting that Scotus’s pupil, Antonius Andreae, does 
not hesitate to abandon Scotus on this topic and to adopt Simon of 
Faversham’s formulation in his commentary on Peri hermeneias . 28 

This difference between Siger and Scotus, on the one hand, and Simon 
of Faversham and Antonius Andreae, on the other hand, is a hint of a 
problem concerning the nature of the thing signified, which emerges after 
Siger. I will come back to this problem in what follows. It is remarkable 
that although Duns Scotus is fully aware of the problem he provides no 
solution to it. What is sometimes regarded as his personal solution, namely 
that a name signifies an essence insofar as it is considered in itself, is 
indeed Simon of Faversham’s and Antonius Andreae’s solution. And there 
is no textual evidence that Duns Scotus ever adopted such a position. 

3. Duns Scotus on Signification in the Ordinatio 

So far, I have made reference to Scotus’s two commentaries on Peri 
hermeneias. However, Scotus’s alleged commitment to the primary signification 
of the extramental thing is contained not in his Aristotelian commen¬ 
taries, but in a short passage of his Lectura and OrdinatioP Since these 


26 Simon of Faversham, Super Periherm ., q. 5, ed. Pasquale Mazzarella, Padova 1957, 
154. Faversham’s commentaries on the Ars Vetus are dated at the 1280s. 

27 See the passage from Scotus’s commentary on Porphyry’s Isagoge quoted above in 
n. 25. 

28 See Angel d’Ors, “ Utrum nomen signified rem vel passionem in anima (Antonio Andres y Juan 
Duns Escoto)”, in: Archives d’Histoire Doctrinale et Litteraire du Moyen Age, 62 (1995), 
7-35. 

29 John Duns Scotus, Lectura I, d. 27, q. 1-3, n. 51, in: Opera omnia XVII, Vatican City 
1966, ed. Commissio Scotistica, 357; Ordinatio I, d. 27, q. 1-3, n. 83, in: Opera omnia VI, 
ed. Commissio Scotistica, Vatican City 1963, 97. The Lectura is dated by its editors at 
1300-1301, but it is likely to have been written before 1300: see Allan B. Wolter, Reflections 
about Scotus’s Early Works , in: John Duns Scotus. Metaphysics and Ethics {op. cit ., above, n. 13), 
37, 45. Duns Scotus began working on the Ordinatio in 1300, but he had not yet completed 
it in 1307, when he moved from Paris to Cologne: see Wolter, Rtfiections, 39-40, 45-6. 
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two passages are closely parallel, I will refer only to the Ordinatio , where 
the treatment of signification is more articulate than in the Lectura. 

In his Ordinatio , Scotus alludes to a great controversy over whether a 
word signifies a thing or a concept. It is usually contended that Scotus 
here dismisses his cautious attitude and finally embraces the theory of the 
primary signification of the thing. However, at a closer inspection, I think 
that there is not enough evidence to maintain that Scotus commits him¬ 
self to the theory of signification usually ascribed to him. As will be appar¬ 
ent, Scotus assumes that theory from an opponent but does not argue 
for it. 

This is clear if the context of Scotus’s discussion is taken into account. 
Scotus is not specifically dealing with the issue of signification. On the 
contrary, the short passage on signification is part of a treatment of the 
theological question concerning the nature of the inner word (i verbum ). 
Scotus moves against Aquinas’s mature doctrine according to which the 
inner word is either the object of the intellect or the end-product of the 
intellectual operation. 30 Contrary to Aquinas’s view, Scotus maintains that 
the inner word is the intellection or act of the intellect. 

However, Scotus is aware of an argument according to which the inner 
word is identical with the object of the intellect. This argument runs as 
follows: the inner word is what the external word signifies; but the exter¬ 
nal word is a sign of a thing and not of an intellection; therefore, the 
inner word is not an act of the intellect, but the object of the intellect. 
Scotus offers a demonstration per absurdum that the external word is a 
sign of an extramental thing and not of an intellection. If a word signified 
an act of understanding then every affirmation which is not an identity 
statement would be false, since the subject and the predicate are not 
understood by virtue of the same act of understanding unless subject and 
predicate are identical. 31 


30 Which of these two views is to be adopted depends on which interpretation of 
Aquinas’s doctrine of the verbum is adopted, as I have shown above. According to the first 
interpretation, the verbum or concept is identical with the thing as understood. According 
to the second interpretation, the verbum or concept is a purely mental entity, utterly different 
from the external thing. See Pini 1999 {op. cit ., above, n. 7), 47-51. 

31 John Duns Scotus, Ordinatio I, d. 27, q. 1-3, n. 2, ed. Commissio Scotistica 1963, 63- 
64: “Item, Augustinus XV Trinitatis cap. 11a vel 26: «Verbum, quod foris sonat, signum 
est eius verbi quod intus lucet»; verbum autem exterius est signum rei et non intellectio- 
nis,—alioquin quaelibet affirmativa esset falsa in qua non praedicatur idem de se, quia 
intellectio subiecti non est intellectio praedicati, licet res sit res; ergo verbum est obiectum 
et non actualis intellectio.” 
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Since Scotus maintains that the inner word is an act of understand¬ 
ing, he refutes this argument. He implicidy concedes the major premise 
of the argument, namely that an uttered word is a sign of an inner word. 
He also explicidy concedes the minor premise, namely that an uttered 
word is a sign of an extramental thing, even though he incidentally 
remarks that there is a great controversy over this topic. However, Scotus 
maintains that, even if the two premisses are conceded, it is not neces¬ 
sary to conclude that the inner word is the same as the object of the 
intellect. For a word can be said to be a sign of an act of understand¬ 
ing, even though properly speaking a word is an immediate sign of a 
thing. So Scotus intends to demonstrate not that a word is a sign of a 
thing, but that, even if it is assumed that a word is an immediate sign 
of a thing, it can still be maintained that a word is in some sense a sign 
of an act of understanding. Scotus can so conclude that the theory of 
the primary signification of the extramental thing is compatible with the 
doctrine of the inner word as an act of understanding. 

In order to demonstrate his point, Scotus draws a parallelism between 
being a sign of something and being an effect of something. The sun is 
the cause of the illumination of two different portions of air, the one 
closer, the other further from the sun itself. Properly speaking, the sun 
immediately illuminates both parts of air. Nonetheless, since there is an 
order between the two parts, it is also true that the sun illuminates one 
part of air before the other. Consequendy, the first part of air, closer to 
the sun, can be said to be the cause of the illumination of the second 
part of air, not in a proper way but because the illumination of one part 
is closer to its cause than the illumination of the other part is. Similarly, 
two signs of the same thing may be ordered in a way that the one is 
closer to and the other is further from the thing of which they are signs. 
When this is the case, both signs are immediate signs of the thing, but 
it is also true that the sign that is further can be said to be a sign of the 
sign that is closer to the thing, for the sign that is further would not be 
a sign of the thing if the sign that is closer were not a sign of the same 
thing. Now Scotus remarks that a written mark, an uttered word and a 
concept are all ordered signs of the same extramental thing. Thus, an 
uttered word can be said to be a sign of the act of understanding, even 
though it is an immediate sign of the thing, because nothing can be 
signified by an uttered word unless it is first understood through an act 
of the intellect. So Scotus can conclude that an uttered word can be said 
both to signify immediately a thing and to be a sign of an inner word 
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while maintaining that an inner word is an act of understanding and not 
the object of the intellect. 32 

It is doubtful whether this passage can be taken as evidence of Scotus’s 
commitment to the theory of the primary signification of the extramen¬ 
tal thing. Scotus’s only move in that direction is his concession that a 
word properly signifies an extramental thing: 

Although there is a great controversy over whether a word is a sign of a thing or 
of a concept, nevertheless I briefly concede that what is properly signified by a word 
is a thing. 33 

This is not a position Scotus himself puts forward. It is the minor premise 
of the argument he is going to refute. This means that Scotus does not 
intend to defend the theory of the primary signification of a thing as his 
own position. He simply grants it as valid for the sake of the argument, 
without providing any positive support. He only adds the caveat that there 
is a great controversy over the issue. The term ‘ concede >’ used by Scotus 
is reminiscent of the technical vocabulary of obligational disputes. 34 This 
term does not imply that the person who is conceding the point is com¬ 
mitted to defend what she or he concedes. All that can be inferred is 
that she or he takes the conceded proposition from someone else’s argu¬ 
ment without further investigation. Here Scotus is not interested in dis¬ 
cussing what a word signifies, but in refuting those who think that the 
inner word is to be identified with the object of the intellect. Since Scotus 
thinks he can refute their argument without questioning their premisses, 


32 John Duns Scotus, Ordinatio I, d. 27, q. 1-3, n. 83, ed. Gommissio Scotistica 1963, 
97: “Sunt tamen signa ordinata eiusdem signati littera, vox et conceptus, sicut sunt multi 
effectus ordinati eiusdem causae, quorum nullus est causa alterius, ut patet de sole illu- 
minante plures partes medii; et ubi est talis ordo causatorum, absque hoc quod unum sit 
causa alterius, ibi est immediatio cuiuslibet respectu eiusdem causae, excludendo aliud in 
ratione causae, non tamen excludendo aliud in ratione effectus immediatioris. Et tunc pos¬ 
set concedi aliquo modo effectum propinquiorem esse causam effectus remotioris, non pro- 
prie, sed propter prioritatem illam quae est inter tales effectus ad causam; ita potest con¬ 
cedi de multis signis eiusdem signati ordinatis, quod unum aliquo modo est signum alterius 
(quia dat intelligere ipsum), quia remotius non signaret nisi prius aliquo modo immedi- 
atius signaret,—et tamen, propter hoc, unum proprie non est signum alterius, sicut ex alia 
parte de causa et causatis.” 

33 Ibid:. “Licet magna altercatio fiat de ‘voce’, utrum sit signum rei vel conceptus, tamen 
breviter concedo quod illud quod signatur per vocem proprie, est res.” 

34 Duns Scotus is aware of the technique of obligationes and of its vocabulary, as is shown 
by L.M. de Rijk, Some Thirteenth-Century Tracts on the Game of Obligation , in: Vivarium, 12 
(1974), 95, n. 11. 
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he concedes them only to show that they do not imply the intended con¬ 
clusion. Among the arguments he concedes there is also the theory of 
the primary signification of the thing. 

Remarkably, Scotus goes on to demonstrate that, even if it is assumed 
that words signify things, concepts can still be said to be what words sig¬ 
nify. Thus, he concedes that words signify things only with the qualification 
that words are also signs of concepts, although not in a proper sense. 
Scotus is here stressing that concepts occupy an intermediate position 
between words and things even in a theory of the proper or primary 
signification of things. He concedes that concepts are not intermediate 
because they are primarily signified whereas things are secondarily signified, 
since both concepts and words are immediate signs of things. However, 
concepts are closer to things than words are, because if something is 
signified by a word it is first understood by virtue of a concept, whereas 
something can be understood by virtue of a concept without being signified 
by a word. Consequendy, a word can also be said to be a sign of a con¬ 
cept, because it indicates the existence of a concept even though it does 
not properly signify a concept. 

Admittedly, this formulation of the primary signification of a thing 
differs from the theory Scotus presents in his commentaries on Peri hermeneias. 
In the Peri hermeneias he identifies the thing signified and the concept under 
the notion of ‘thing as understood 5 . This is the theory of Aquinas and of 
his followers. However, in the Ordinatio Scotus attacks that doctrine and 
shows that it is possible to maintain that a word primarily signifies a 
thing without identifying the thing signified with the inner word or con¬ 
cept. What is particularly appealing in this new version of the theory of 
the primary signification of the thing is that a word can be said to be 
an immediate sign of the thing without relying on the dubious doctrine 
of the identity between concepts and things understood. All the same, 
concepts, conceived as acts of understanding and not as things as under¬ 
stood, still play a role in signification, not because they are properly 
signified but because they are a presupposition for signification, for noth¬ 
ing can be signified unless it is first understood. 

Although Scotus alludes to this theory only as a way to answer an 
objection to his doctrine of concepts, his short and casual remarks will 
certainly exert a lasting influence in the development of semantics. However, 
not even this new version of the signification of things can be seen as an 
original elaboration of Scotus. All its elements can be found in Henry of 
Ghent’s interpretation of the famous passage of Aristotle’s Peri hermeneias. 
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Already in 1291-92, in his Summa ,, Henry of Ghent had described words 
as immediate signs of things while at the same time saving the interme¬ 
diate role of the concepts, without which things could be neither under¬ 
stood nor signified: 

According to the Philosopher, in the book Peri hermeneias : Spoken sounds are marks 
of intellections and of those affections that are in the mind about things. Those intel¬ 
lections and affections are concepts and mental words belonging to no language, and 
are proximate and immediate marks of things. If they were not in the mind about 
things, we could not expect vocal signs to signify things. For this reason, mental con¬ 
cepts are intermediate between vocal words and things signified by them. I do not 
mean that they are intermediate in signifying, as if vocal words did not signify things 
unless through the signification of such concepts by immediately signifying those con¬ 
cepts. For vocal words are immediate signs of things when they are uttered to teach 
what is hidden to us in things, just as they are signs of concepts when they are 
uttered to indicate what is hidden in the speaker’s concepts. 35 

Some conclusions can be drawn from the analysis of Scotus’s passage on 
signification in the Ordinatio. First, Scotus does not give an extended treat¬ 
ment of signification, but an answer to an objection concerning the nature 
of concepts. Second, Scotus does not commit himself to the theory of the 
primary signification of things, but concedes it to his opponent only in 
order to give a confutation of his position. Third, the theory of signification 
of things Scotus here takes into account is the one he had already analysed 
in his commentaries on Peri hermeneias , namely the one of Aquinas and 
his followers. However, Scotus here objects to the identification of things 
as understood and concepts on which that theory is based. He now pro¬ 
poses a new version of it, according to which concepts are acts of 
understanding. Fourth, in 1291-92 Henry of Ghent had already held the 
version of the primary signification of things Scotus refers to. So Scotus’s 


35 Henry of Ghent, Summa quaestionum ordinariarum , a. 73, q. 10, Paris 1520 (repr; St. 
Bonaventure, N.Y. 1953), vol. II, f. 272v L (translation mine). See also Irene Rosier, Henri 
de Gand, le Dialectica d’Augustin, et Vinstitution des noms divins , in: Documenti e studi sulla 
tradizione filosofica medievale, 6 (1995), 157-8. I use Rosier’s edition of Henry’s passage. 
See pp. 158, 237: “Secundum Philosophum autem in libro Perihemeneias : Voces sunt notae 
intellectuum, et earum passionum quae de rebus sunt in anima; quae sunt conceptus et 
verba mentalia nullius linguae sunt, et notae rerum proximae et immediatae, quae si de 
re in mente non essent, notas rei vocales ad significandum res quaerere non possemus. 
Propter quod conceptus mentales medii sunt inter verba vocalia et res significatas per ipsas. 
Non dico media in significando, quasi verba vocalia non significent res nisi mediante 
significatione dictorum conceptuum, sic scilicet quod immediate significent dictos concep¬ 
tus, quia verba vocalia immediate sunt signa rerum quando proferuntur ad docendum ea 
quae sunt in rebus nobis latentia, sicut immediate sunt signa conceptuum quando profer¬ 
untur ad iudicandum conceptuum loquentis occulta.” 
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contribution merely amounts to remarking that there is an account of 
signification of things alternative to the one of Aquinas and his followers. 
This alternative account allows him to maintain that a word is an imme¬ 
diate sign of a thing and that, at the same time, things signified and con¬ 
cepts are not identical. 

4. Duns Scotus Against the Parallelism Between Signifying and Understanding 

Scotus’s cursory remarks on signification in the Ordinatio are directed 
against the theory of the primary signification of the thing he had pre¬ 
sented in his two commentaries on Peri hermeneias . The supporters of that 
theory maintained that a word signifies an extramental thing insofar as 
it is understood and that the thing as understood is identical with the 
inner word. As I have shown, Scotus now thinks that it is possible to 
maintain that a word primarily signifies a thing without identifying the 
thing with the concept of the intellect. 

Elsewhere in the Ordinatio Scotus moves against the basic assumption 
of the supporters of the signification of the thing as understood. Their 
position is based on two related but not identical claims: (i) a name 
signifies what the intellect understands; (ii) a name signifies what the intel¬ 
lect understands in the same manner as the intellect understands it. 

The first claim is the rather weak claim that signifying presupposes 
understanding because nothing can be signified if it is completely unknown. 
The second claim is much stronger, for it not only contends that the 
thing signified and the thing understood are the same, but that there is 
also a one-to-one correspondence between modes of signifying and modes 
of understanding. 

This one-to-one correspondence between modes of signifying and modes 
of understanding is central to the theory of the primary signification of 
the extramental thing as it is known to Scotus in his Peri hermeneias com¬ 
mentaries. Supporters of that theory argue that not only does a name 
signify an extramental thing because the extramental thing is what our 
intellect understands, but also that a name signifies an extramental thing 
as a universal essence and not as an individual because our intellect 
understands an extramental thing as a universal essence and not as an 
individual. 

The strong claim that modes of signifying are parallel to modes of 
understanding is often expressed by saying that signifying follows upon 
understanding. This position is thought to be implied by the Aristotelian 
maxim according to which signifying is establishing an understanding 
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(significare est intellectum constitute ). 36 Moreover, the famous passage on sig¬ 
nification in Peri hermeneias is viewed as implying this parallelism between 
modes of signifying and modes of understanding. For the supporters of 
this position read Aristode as saying that a name primarily signifies a 
thing not as it is but as it is understood through a concept. In the Summa 
theologtae Thomas Aquinas provides a version of this contention when he 
deals with the issue of the names of God: 

It must be said that, according to Aristode, words are signs of thoughts and thoughts 
are likenesses of things, and so it is evident that words are referred to the things 
they signify through the conception of the intellect. Therefore as something is under¬ 
stood by us so it can be named by us. 37 

The parallelism between modes of signifying and modes of understand¬ 
ing is an essential feature of the theory of the primary signification of 
the thing as Aquinas and his followers hold it. However, this position is 
not proper to that approach to signification. As I have said above, Henry 
of Ghent distinguishes things and concepts and maintains that a word is 
an immediate sign of a thing and not of a concept. But since nothing 
can be signified without being understood, Henry maintains that there is 
a close parallelism between modes of understanding and modes of signi¬ 
fying, as it is clear from the fact that the more perfectly something is 
understood the more perfectly it is signified. 38 Scholars sometimes regard 
this parallelism as one of the most typical contentions of those gram¬ 
marians and logicians collectively known as modistae , 39 


36 Peri hermeneias 16b 19-21. On the diffusion of this formula, see Ashworth 1991 (op. cit ., 
above, n. 1), 44. Duns Scotus quotes it in one of the arguments in favour of the signification 
of the thing in Super I Peri herm ., I, q. 1, ed. Vives 1891, 541. 

37 Thomas Aquinas, Summa theologiae I, q. 13, a. 1: “Dicendum quod secundum Philoso- 
phum, I Perihermeneias, voces sunt signa intellectuum, et intellects sunt rerum similitudines ; et sic 
patet quod voces referuntur ad res significandas mediante conceptione intellectus. Secundum 
igitur quod aliquid a nobis intellectu cognosci potest, sic a nobis potest nominari” (trans¬ 
lation mine). The tradition according to which there is a parallelism between modes of 
signifying and modes of undestanding is studied by Irene Rosier, Res significata et modus 
significandi: Les implications d 3 une distinction medievale , in: S. Ebbesen (ed.), Geschichte des 
Sprachtheorie. 3. Sprachtheorien in Spatantike und Mittelalter, Tubingen 1995, 135-68. 

38 Henry of Ghent, Summa quaestionum ordinariarum , a. 73, q. 10, Paris 1520 (repr. St. 
Bonaventure, N.Y. 1953), vol. II, f. 272v L; ed. Rosier, p. 237: “Quia igitur conceptus 
necessario sunt medii in quaerendo verba vocalia inter res et verba illas significantia, nec- 
essario igitur secundum modum conceptuum formatorum de rebus habent verba in sua 
institutione formari, ut modus verborum respondeat modo conceptuum. Qui enim per- 
fectius et expressius rem concipit, perfectius et expressius earn verbis exprimere possit.” 

39 For some general information see Costantino Marmo, Semiotica e linguaggio nella Scolastica. 
Parigi, Bologna, Erjurt 1270-1330. La semiotica dei Modisti , Roma 1994, 139-59. 
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Now, it is exactly the parallelism between signifying and understanding 
that Duns Scotus opposes in a passage present in the various versions of 
his commentary on the Sentences . 40 When discussing the issue of the names 
of God, Scotus contends that there are some cases where the parallelism 
between modes of signifying and modes of understanding does not hold, 
for something can be signified more distinctively than it is understood: 

It can be briefly said to the question that the contention common to many opin¬ 
ions, i.e. that ‘as something is understood, so it is also named’, is false if it is 
understood precisely, because something can be signified more distinctively than it is 
understood. 41 

Duns Scotus is not saying that the parallelism between signifying and 
understanding never holds. However, he remarks that it cannot be taken 
as a general rule, for there are some important exceptions to it. The most 
apparent of these exceptions is the case of the names of substances. 
According to Scotus, we have no proper understanding of substances in 
this life. We postulate the existence of something acting as a subject for 
the accidental features we observe, and we call that subject ‘substance 5 . 
Thus we do not know a substance by its essence, but as something under¬ 
lying changing accidents. Since the proper concept of a substance is 
unknown to us in our present life, a substance is understood only under 
the common concept of being. For we understand substance as a being 
in which accidents inhere. Nevertheless, when a name is used to signify 
a substance, it does not merely signify a being conceived under a com¬ 
mon concept. Rather, that name signifies a specific kind of substance, for 
example, a man or a dog. This is so even though we do not have a 


40 Duns Scotus, Lectura I, d. 22, q. un., nn. 2-3, in: Opera omnia XVII, ed. Commissio 
Scotistica 1966, 301; Ordinatio I, d. 22, q. un., nn. 4-8, in Opera omnia V, ed. Commissio 
Scotistica 1959, 340-346; 385, 390-393 (Appendix A). We understand from the footnotes 
to the relevant passage of the Ordinatio that Duns Scotus maintains the same opinion also 
in his Reportatio examinata (the so-called Rep. I A). 

41 Duns Scotus, Ordinatio I, d. 22, q. un., n. 4, ed. Commissio Scotistica 1963, 343 
(translation mine.) For an analysis of Duns Scotus’s doctrine of the names of God and its 
consequences for his semantics, see Olivier Boulnois, Representation et noms divines selon Duns 
Scot , in: Documenti e studi sulla tradizione filosofica medievale, 6 (1995), 255-80. The first 
to call the attention to the difference between signifying and understanding in Duns Scotus 
was Allan B. Wolter, An Oxford Dialogue on Language and Metaphysics , in: The Review of 
Metaphysics, 31 (1977-78), 620; and especially A “Reportatio” of Duns Scotus’ Merton College 
Dialogue on Language and Metaphysics , in: Albert Zimmermann (ed.), Sprache und Erkenntnis im 
Mittelalter (Miscellanea Mediaevalia 13.1), Berlin and New York 1981, 180-3. See also E.J. 
Ashworth, “Can I Speak More Clearly than I Understand?” A Problem of Religious Language in 
Henry of Ghent , Duns Scotus and Ockham , in: Historiography Linguistica, 7 (1980), 29-38. 
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proper concept of ‘man’ or of ‘dog’, but only of this or that being under¬ 
lying this or that accident. So we can understand a substance only as a 
being but we can signify it more properly as a specific substance. Our 
names for substances precisely signify extramental things that our con¬ 
cepts only imprecisely capture. So Scotus can conclude that our way of 
signifying substances is more precise than our way of understanding them. 
In this case, there is no parallelism between modes of signifying and 
modes of understanding. 42 

Scotus also thinks that a consideration of two different elements involved 
in naming and signifying shows that the parallelism between understanding 
and signifying does not hold. On the one hand, there is that after which 
a name is imposed to something. On the other hand, there is the thing 
to which the name is imposed. These two elements must be carefully sep¬ 
arated. While the first one reveals something of what we know about the 
thing we signify, the second one indicates what we signify. In order to 
illustrate this point, Scotus uses a famous example. Let us take the name 
‘ lapis ’, stone. According to an etymology taken from Isidore of Seville, 43 
the stone was called "lapis' because it hurts the foot (laedit pedeni). However, 
the feature of being foot-hurting is what we know of a stone, but it is 
not what we mean by the word "lapis'. Now, if something could be signified 
only in the way it is understood, the name "lapis' would not signify a 
stone, but the accidental feature through which we know a stone, i.e. its 
being foot-hurting. 44 

Such an account of an imprecise understanding of substances seems 
to presuppose the doctrine of the univocity of the concept of being. For 
Scotus maintains that we can understand a substance as a being because 
we form the concept of being from the accidents we direcdy come to 
know. After acquiring the concept of being from the accidents, we can 
apply it to the subject in which the accidents inhere, since the accidents 
and their subjects are beings in the same sense. Now, it is commonly 
accepted that Scotus elaborates the doctrine of the univocity of being 
only late in his career. 45 Consequendy, it is not surprising that there seems 


42 Lectura I, d. 22, q. un., nn. 2-3, 301; Ordinatio I, d. 22, q. un., n. 5, 343. 

43 Etymologiae XVI, iii, 1, ed. W.M. Lindsay, Oxford 1911. See Rosier 1995 (op. cit ., 
above, n. 27), 153. 

44 Ordinatio I, d. 22, q. un., n. 5, 343; 392-3. 

45 For a thorough study of Duns Scotus’s changing attitude concerning univocity, see 
Stephen P. Marrone, The Notion of Univocity in Duns Scotus’s Early Writings, in: Franciscan 
Studies, 43 (1983), 347-95. 
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to be no trace of this position in the account of signification Scotus gives 
in his commentaries on Peri hermeneias. 

The difference between that after which a name is imposed and that 
to which a name is imposed is a difference commonly accepted in Scotus’s 
time. Since its appearance in the Xllth century, it is adopted by many 
authors, including Thomas Aquinas, who often uses the example of ‘ lapis ’ 
to illustrate it, 46 and Peter of Auvergne, who refers to it as to the dis¬ 
tinction between quo signijicatur and quod significant . 47 However, no one 
seems to consider this difference as undermining the parallelism between 
signifying and understanding. Admittedly, Aquinas recognizes that there 
is a difference between what is understood and what is signified when 
we take into account only the first and imprecise kind of understanding 
we have of something. But this situation is not permanent and the par¬ 
allelism is soon restored when we reach a perfect understanding, as it 
happens in the case of our understanding of material substances. Alter¬ 
natively, if our understanding remains imperfect, our way of signifying 
reflects such an imperfect conception, as it happens in the case of God. 48 

Henry of Ghent is also aware that sometimes something can be signified 
more precisely than it is understood. This happens when somebody repeats 
what someone else has said without an adequate understanding of what 
she or he is repeating. 49 Clearly, this is an extreme cases that does not 
undermine the general validity of the principle according to which some¬ 
thing is signified in the same manner as it is understood. Henry of Ghent 
himself openly endorses the parallelism between signifying and under¬ 
standing when he declares that those who understand something more 
perfectly and more clearly can express it more perfectly and more clearly. 50 
Scotus seems to be the only one to think that the exceptions to the par¬ 
allelism between signifying and understanding are not marginal cases that 


46 See for example Summa theologiae I, q. 13, a. 8. For a list and an analysis of the 
passages where Aquinas draws such a distinction see Ashworth 1991 (op. cit., above, n. 1), 
47-9. 

47 See Sten Ebbesen, Concrete Accidental Terms: Late Thirteenth-Century Debate about Problems 
Relating to Such Terms as 'album 3 , in: Meaning and Inference in Medieval Philosophy. Studies in 
Memory of Jan Pinborg , ed. N. Kretzmann, Dordrecht-Boston-London 1988, 142; Rosier 
1995 (op. cit., above, n. 37), 152-3. 

48 See Thomas Aquinas, Summa theobgiae I, q. 13, a. 8. 

49 Henry of Ghent, Summa quaestt. ordin., a. 73, q. 10, vol. II, f. 279rB (op. cit., above, 
n. 35); ed. Rosier 1995 (op. cit., above, n. 35), 250-1. 

50 Henry of Ghent, Summa quaestt. ordin., a. 73, q. 6, vol. II, f. 272vL (op. cit., above, 
n. 35); ed. Rosier 1995 (op. cit., above, n. 35), 237: “Qui enim perfectius et expressius rem 
concipit, perfectius et expressius earn verbis exprimere potest.” 
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can be eventually dispensed with, but point to a gap between what we 
know and what we signify. 

Thus Scotus’s insight on the difference between signifying and under¬ 
standing seems to be innovative. By this distinction, Scotus manages to 
separate, on the one hand, the epistemological and psychological ques¬ 
tion: What and how do we understand?, and, on the other hand, the 
semantic question: What and how do names signify? Undeniably, his con¬ 
tention that the question of signifying is to be distinguished from the 
question of understanding has a modern flavour. Unfortunately, he does 
not build on his insight nor does he provide a complete theory of signi¬ 
fication in accordance with it. His remarks, interesting and influential as 
they are, remain brief and scattered. 

But is Scotus’s approach to signification, both in his Peri hermeneias and 
in his Sentences commentaries, different from that of his contemporaries? 
Specifically, do other authors share his non-committal attitude towards 
what a name signifies? And which is the dominant opinion on signification 
while he is writing? A tentative answer to these question could help us 
locate Scotus’s originality in semantics. Let us turn, therefore, to what 
some of his contemporaries say on the signification of names. 

5. Some of Duns Scotus 3 s Contemporaries on Signification 

So far, I have taken into consideration Scotus’s approach to signification 
as it emerges from his Peri hermeneias and Sentences commentaries, and I 
have shown that he maintains a critical attitude towards the semantic 
opinions currently held in his time. In his Sentences commentaries he crit¬ 
icises the identity of things signified and concepts proposed by the sup¬ 
porters of the primary signification of the thing. Moreover, he rejects the 
parallelism between understanding and signifying on which the supporters 
of the primary signification of the thing currently base their arguments. 

However, Scotus’s contemporaries do not share his cautious and crit¬ 
ical attitude. They do not seem to cast any serious doubt on the theory 
of the primary signification of the thing. Moreover, they do not challenge 
the close relationship between signifying and understanding. In general, 
most of Scotus’s contemporaries are strongly influenced by Aquinas’s 
mature doctrine of the signification of names, even if not everyone may 
have agreed on how to interpret it. 

Let me recall briefly the central points of Aquinas’s doctrine of signi¬ 
fication as can be gathered from his writings dating from 1260s and after. 
Understanding and signifying are parallel activities. When the intellect 
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understands or a name signifies, there are three distinct factors involved. 
First, there is the extramental thing understood or signified. Second, there 
is the intelligible species abstracted from the extramental thing, which 
is that by virtue of which the intellect gets an understanding of the 
extramental thing. Third, there is the concept of the extramental thing, 
also called ‘inner word’. This concept of the thing is to be carefully 
distinguished from the intelligible species. Both are mental similitudes of 
the extramental thing, but the species is the starting point of the intel¬ 
lect’s understanding of the thing, while the concept is the end-result of 
understanding. 

What in Aquinas remains obscure is the relationship between the extra¬ 
mental thing and the concept of the intellect. Scholars, interpreters and 
followers are left with two options. On the one hand, there are good 
reasons to regard the concept of the intellect as identical with the extra¬ 
mental thing, for the extramental thing is signified insofar as it is under¬ 
stood by the intellect and as constituting the content of understanding. 
On the other hand, there seem to be no less strong textual and theo¬ 
retical reasons to view the concept of the intellect as a purely mental 
product of the intellect, a sort of mental duplicate of the extramental 
thing, representing it but different from it. 51 

Not surprisingly, the relationship between things understood and con¬ 
cepts becomes an issue of controversy after Aquinas’s death. It is gener¬ 
ally agreed that a name of first intention does not signify an intelligible 
species. For an intelligible species is that by virtue of which something is 
understood (illud quo intelligitur ), not that which is understood (illud quod 
intelligitur). And a name signifies what the intellect understands. However, 
it still remains to be decided whether the thing insofar as it is under¬ 
stood and signified is something external to the intellect or not. 

So Scotus’s account in his two commentaries on Peri hermeneias does 
not reflect the most recent developments in the debate over signification. 
For, by the end of the thirteenth century, most authors agree that a name 
signifies a thing and not an intelligible species. Moreover, they stress that 
there is a parallelism between understanding and signifying. The intelli¬ 
gible species is that by virtue of which something is understood but not 
that which is primarily understood. Similarly, the intelligible species is 


51 See Pini 1999 (op. cit ., above, n. 7, 47-51). Aquinas’s doctrine of the inner word or 
concept is analyzed in: Robert Pasnau, Theories of Cognition in the Later Middle Ages , Cambridge 
1997, 256-71. 
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that by virtue of which something is signified but not that which is pri¬ 
marily signified. 

This is the position of some authors close to Aquinas, including Peter 
of Auvergne, Peter of Saint Amour (?), and Gerald of Nogent. 

Peter of Auvergne not only maintains that what is signified is the same 
as what is understood. He also thinks that the mode of signifying is closely 
parallel to the mode of understanding. 52 Now the intellect understands 
two kinds of objects: first, the extramental things by virtue of their men¬ 
tal similitudes; second, the affections in the soul or mental similitudes by 
virtue of which it primarily understands the extramental things. Accordingly, 
a name can signify two kinds of entities: extramental things and mental 
similitudes. In the first case, a name is of first intention. In the second 
case, it is of second intention. Since the intellect understands both extra¬ 
mental things and mental similitudes by virtue of mental similitudes, names 
signify either things or similitudes by virtue of mental similitudes. When 
Aristotle says that spoken sounds signify affections in the soul, he intends 
to stress this intermediate role of mental similitudes in signifying. Similitudes 
are always that by virtue of which names signify. 53 

Admittedly, it is not clear what Peter means by ‘signifying something 
by virtue of a similitude’. Peter’s view may be seen as the target of Scotus’s 
remark that when we say that understanding is by virtue of a species and 


52 Peter of Auvergne writes his commentaries on the ars vetus in the 1270s. See Robert 
Andrews, Petrus de Abemia, Quaestiones super Praedicamentis , in: Cahiers de l’Institut du Moyen- 
Age grec et latin, 55 (1987), 3. Peter of Auvergne’s commentary on Peri hermeneias is still 
unedited. For information on the manuscripts in which it is contained, see Charles H. 
Lohr, Medieval Latin Aristotle Commentaries , in: Traditio, 28 (1972), 335-6, to be corrected in 
the light of A. Tabarroni, Lo pseudo Egidw (Guglielmo Amaldi) e un’inedita continuazione del com- 
mento di Tommaso al «Perihermenias» , in: Medioevo, 14 (1988), 388, n. 27. I make use of the 
ms. Madrid, Biblioteca Nacional 1565. 

53 Peter of Auvergne, Super Periherm ., ms. Madrid, Bibl. Nacional 1565, ff. 2vb-3ra: “De 
secundo quaesito intelligendum, scilicet utrum voces significent passiones vel ipsas res, quod 
sicut est in intelligendo ita in significando, quia significare (significare] significatur ms.) 
sequitur intelligere. Et ideo dicendum quod ipsae voces significant idem quod intellectus 
intelligit. Sed intellectus intelligit res per similitudines, sicut manifestum est; intelligit etiam 
passiones quae sunt in anima. Ita quod <cum> intellectus intelligit ipsam rem, et hoc per 
similitudinem ipsius rei, intellectus imponit ipsam vocem ad significandum ipsam rem per 
similitudinem ipsius rei. Cum autem intellectus intelligit passiones quae sunt in anima sive 
similitudines, et hoc per similitudinem suam, tunc intellectus imponit vocem ad significandum 
passiones quae sunt in anima per similitudinem suam quae est apud intellectum, quia quic- 
quid intellectus imponit ad significandum, sive passiones sive res, imponit ad significandum 
per similitudinem suam. Et ideo [significat] dicit Aristoteles quod voces sunt notae earum 
passionum quae sunt in anima, quia voces nihil significant nisi per passiones sive per simili¬ 
tudines.” 
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signifying is by virtue of a species, we use ‘by virtue of 5 in two different 
senses. In the first case, we mean that the intelligible species is the proper 
cause of understanding. In the second case, we mean that the intelligi¬ 
ble species is a necessary condition for signification. Therefore, Scotus 
concludes, whenever we draw a parallelism between the role played by 
the intelligible species in understanding and in signification, we commit 
a fallacy of equivocation. 54 

The theory of the primary signification of the thing is maintained also 
in a commentary on Peri hermeneias written at the end of the thirteenth 
century and attributed to Peter of Saint Amour. 55 The section devoted to 
signification in this commentary is largely parallel to that of Gerald of 
Nogent’s commentary on the same work. 56 Peter of Saint Amour explic- 
idy mentions Aquinas’s distinction between what is signified and the simil¬ 
itude by virtue of which something is understood. 57 He is also aware of 
a distinction between passio, conception and similitudo. Passio is something the 
intellect receives from outside. Conceptio is something the intellect pro¬ 
duces. Similitudo is the concept of a thing insofar as it is compared to the 
thing itself and by virtue of which the intellect acquires an understand¬ 
ing of something. 58 Similarly, both Peter and Gerald maintain that the 
names of first imposition, such as ‘man’ or ‘animal’, signify extramental 
things that exist independently of our intellect, while names of second 
imposition, like ‘genus’ and ‘species’, signify concepts that exist only because 
we think of them. 59 These authors also give an original but implausible 


54 John Duns Scotus, Super I Periherm. I, q. 2, ed. Vives 1891, 541, 543-4. 

55 This commentary, contained in the ms. Paris, Bibl. nationale de France, Nouv. acq. 
lat. 1374, is anonymous, but is attributed to Peter of Saint Amour by Andrea Tabarroni 
1988 {op. cit., above, n. 52, 398-400); see also R.A. Gauthier, Introduction , in: Sancti Thomae 
de Aquino Expositio libri Peryermenias , editio altera retractata ( Opera omnia I*. 1), Rome 1989, 
75*. 

56 The course on the ars vetus by Gerald of Nogent, rector in 1292, is transmitted in 
eight manuscripts. See Gauthier 1989 {op. cit., above, n. 55), p. 75*, nt. 2. We quote from 
the ms. Oxford, Merton College 261, dated at 18 June 1294. 

57 Paris, BnF, nouv. acq. lat. 1374, f. 34v: “Unde nota quod similitudo non est id quod 
significatur, sed medium quo deducitur in cognitionem de re.” 

58 Ibid.: “Unde differunt passio, similitudo, conceptus. Passio dicitur in quantum intel- 
lectus recipit et sic aliquo modo patitur. Conceptio dicitur in quantum aliquid [in]format. 
Et similitudo est in quantum intellectus ad rem refertur per quam in cognitionem de re 
reducebatur.” 

59 Paris, BnF, nouv. acq. lat. 1374, f. 34v: “Tertio notandum est quod quaedam sunt 
nomina primae impositionis et quaedam secundae. Nomina primae impositionis sunt quae 
significant res dato quod intellectus non esset, ut ‘homo’, ‘asinus’, ‘leo’ etc. Nomina secun¬ 
dae impositionis sunt <quae significant res> quae non habent esse nisi per intellectum, ut 
‘genus’, ‘species’ etc.” Cf. Oxford, Merton College, 261, f. 98va. 
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interpretation of the Peri hermeneias passage where Aristotle says that spoken 
sounds are symbols of affections in the soul. They maintain that Aristotle 
is only referring to names of second imposition, such as ‘species’ and 
‘genus’, which mean affections in the soul, and not to names of first impo¬ 
sition, which mean extramental things. 60 

In his Quaestiones in librum Perihermaneias written in 1301, Walter Burley 
maintains a position not dissimilar from that of Peter of Auvergne. Burley 
stresses the parallelism between understanding and signifying. In an act 
of understanding there are three elements: the intellect that understands, 
the thing that is understood, and the intelligible species by virtue of which 
the thing is understood. Now the intelligible species is not that which is 
understood but that by virtue of which the extramental thing is under¬ 
stood. Similarly, in an act of signifying there are three elements: the term 
that signifies, the thing that is signified, and the species by virtue of which 
the thing is signified. Similarly to what happens in understanding, the 
species is not that which is signified, but that by virtue of which the 
extramental thing is signified. 61 

So it is clear that most authors accept the distinction between, on the 
one hand, the thing understood and signified and, on the other hand, 
the species by virtue of which the thing is understood and signified. What 
is controversial is whether the thing understood and signified is a purely 
extramental entity and a thing considered insofar as it is in the mind. 

Radulphus Brito explicitly poses the question whether the thing under¬ 
stood is in the mind or in the extramental world. 62 He maintains that 
two elements must be distinguished: the thing and the mode of under¬ 
standing. While the mode in which something is understood is in the 
mind, the thing understood, insofar as it is understood, is in the extra¬ 
mental world. 63 A name of first imposition signifies this extramental thing 


60 Paris, BnF, nouv. acq. lat. 1374, f. 34v: “Secundum hoc littera debet sic exponi, 
quod voces sunt signa passionum quae sunt in anima, id est conceptuum, quantum ad 
nomina secundae impositionis.” Cf. Oxford, Merton College, 261, f. 98va. 

61 Walter Burley, Quaestiones in librum Periermeneias, q. 1, ed. Stephen F. Brown in: 
Franciscan Studies, 34 (1974), 212. 

62 Brito is thought to have written is commentaries on the ars vetus in Paris around 
1300. See Jan Pinborg, Leben und Werke des Radulphus Brito , in: Radulphus Brito, Quaestiones 
super Priscianum minorem , eds. H.W. Enders - J. Pinborg, Stuttgart-Bad Cannstatt 1980, 14. 

63 Radulphus Brito, Super de Anima , q. 8A, ed. Jan Pinborg in his Radulphus Brito on 
Universal in: Cahiers de l’lnstitut du Moyen-Age grec et latin, 35 (1980), 116: “Unde 
notandum quod qui dicit rem intellectam dicit duo, quia dicit rem quae est efficiens intel- 
lectionem et rationem intelligendi, quae denominat rem. Ideo non debet dici sicut quidam 
dicunt, quod res intellecta ut intellecta est in anima, Illud falsum est, quia qui dicit rem 
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insofar as it is viewed under its mode of understanding [ratio intelligendi). 
The mode of understanding is part of the signification but is not what 
is properly signified by a name. By contrast, names of second imposition 
merely signify concepts of our mind. Accordingly, Brito proposes two 
interpretations of the Peri hermeneias passage on signification. According to 
a first interpretation, the affections in the soul that names primarily sig¬ 
nify are the extramental things as conceived under their modes of under¬ 
standing. According to a second interpretation, the affections in the soul 
are the modes of understanding under which things are understood and 
signified. These modes are not what names signify, but Aristode says that 
words are symbols of them because he wants to stress that things can be 
signified only under such modes. 64 

Since Brito maintains that the thing signified is something understood 
but not in the mind, he has to face the problem of the signification of 
names of non-existing things, however. For a name signifies an extra¬ 
mental thing or essence. But this essence perishes when the thing per¬ 
ishes. Therefore, Brito seems to be compelled to admit that names lose 
their signification when the things they signify perish. Brito’s solution is 
to distinguish between the thing signified and what is signified insofar as 
it is signified (signification ut signification est). Whereas the thing signified is 
in the extramental world and can perish, what is signified insofar as it is 
signified is in the mind and persists even if the thing signified has passed 
away. Since Brito identifies what is signified insofar as it is signified with 
the mode under which something is understood and signified, his solu¬ 
tion seems to be highly problematic, however. For on the one hand he 
says that a name signifies an extramental entity. On the other hand, he 
recognises that what remains in the signification of a name is the mode 
of signifying, which is a purely mental entity. So while Brito openly stresses 
that a thing signified insofar it is understood and signified is not in the 
mind, he is also compelled to admit that what is signified is a mental 
entity, if he wants to save the signification of names of non-existing 
entities. 65 

On the opposite side there are those who maintain that the thing 
signified insofar as it is signified is something in the mind. This seems to 
be the position Scotus presents in his commentaries on Peri hermeneias 


intellectam ut intellectam dicit duo, scilicet rem et rationem intelligendi, et ideo res intel- 
lecta ut intellecta non est in intellectu ...” 

64 Radulphus Brito, Super Periherm. q. 3, ed. Pinborg 1971 (op. cit ., above, n. 1), 275-7. 

65 Radulphus Brito, Super Periherm. q. 4, ed. Pinborg 1971 (op. cit ., above, n. 1), 278-81. 
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when he expounds the doctrine of the primary signification of the thing. 
Names signify extramental things only insofar as they are understood, 
and things insofar as they are understood are in the mind. This is par¬ 
ticularly evident in Scotus’s second commentary on Peri hermeneias. Since 
Scotus is there reporting Aquinas’s view, this author could be considered 
as a partisan of the mental status of the thing as understood and as 
signified. This position can easily account for the signification of names 
of non-existing entities, for the thing understood is a mental entity which 
remains the same no matter what happens to the thing in the extra¬ 
mental world. However, this position also faces an obvious difficulty Scotus 
is aware of, as I have already mentioned. Since the thing signified is 
something in the mind, it enjoys mental properties. But mental proper¬ 
ties are intentional and depending on the intellect’s mode of understanding, 
not on the thing’s essence. Consequently, only intentional predicates could 
be truly predicated of something signified by a name. 

That the affections of the soul signified by names are concepts obtained 
by virtue of the intelligible species is maintained by another commenta¬ 
tor writing in the 1280s, whose identity is unknown except for his ini¬ 
tials, H. de Brox., possibly to be identified with Henry of Brussels. 66 He 
is close to Aquinas’s approach, as he thinks that the signification of a 
word is not the intelligible species but something derived from the intel¬ 
ligible species. He also claims that words immediately signify concepts in 
the soul, while extramental things are signified only in a secondary way. 67 
This formulation is reminiscent of Aquinas’s own wording in his com¬ 
mentary on Peri hermeneias. 

Simon of Faversham’s solution to the question of signification can be 
seen as a way out of the alternative concerning the mental vs extramen¬ 
tal status of the thing signified. He maintains that names of first inten¬ 
tion directly signify things. However, a thing can be considered in three 
ways: first, insofar as it exists outside the mind, secondly, insofar as it is 


66 On this author and his Notabilia super Peiyermenias preserved in the ms. Paris, BnF, 
nouv. acq. lat. 1374, see Tabarroni 1988 [op. cit ., above, n. 52), 398-9. See f. 62vb: “... pas- 
sio est conceptus rerum per species ipsarum, et ideo per ipsas passiones satis datur intel- 
ligi res a quibus causatur passio in anima.” 

67 Paris, BnF, nouv. acq. lat. 1374, f. 63ra: “Item notandum quod voces sunt passionum 
signa. Hoc non videtur esse verum, quia Philosophus dicit, primo Elenchorum , quod voces 
sunt signa rerum quia ad disputadonem non ferimus res de quibus volumus loqui, sed 
utimur nominibus notis pro rebus; ergo hie male dicit. Ad hoc dicendum quod voces sunt 
signa rerum mediantibus passionibus quarum sunt signa immediate; et sic non est con- 
trarietas, quia hie dicit voces esse signa immediata passionum animae; ergo etc.” 
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understood and is in the mind, and thirdly, insofar as it is something in 
itself. In this last manner, a thing is considered independently of both its 
existing as an individual and its being understood as a universal. Now 
Simon of Faversham maintains that names of first intention signify things 
considered in the third way, namely insofar as they are something in 
themselves. He can thus avoid the alternative Brito poses. A thing is 
signified neither as something in the extramental world nor as something 
in the mind, but as an essence in itself. However, the cost of this solu¬ 
tion is very high. For Simon must resort to the Avicennian doctrine of 
the three considerations of an essence, where it is far from being clear 
what the third consideration consists in. 

Simon of Faversham also proposes an interpretation of the Peri hermeneias 
passage on signification. According to him, Aristotle says that words sig¬ 
nify affections in the soul because a thing is understood before it is 
signified, even though it is not signified insofar as it is understood but 
insofar as it is something in itself. 68 

Another way out of the alternative concerning the mental or extra¬ 
mental status of the thing signified is saying that a name of first inten¬ 
tion signifies both something extramental and something in the mind. 
This is what Henry of Ghent maintains in a part of his Summa quaestionum 
ordinariarum written between 1282 and 1284. 69 He proposes a threefold 
division of names. First there are names that signify pure things existing 
in the world. These are names of individuals, such as ‘Socrates’ and 
‘Plato’. Secondly, there are names that signify pure concepts. These are 
names of second intentions, such as ‘species’ and ‘genus’, and names of 
impossible entities, such as ‘chimera’. Thirdly, there are names that sig¬ 
nify both things and concepts. These are names of universal of first inten¬ 
tion, such as ‘man’ and ‘animal’. 70 Presumably, this opinion is not far 
from what both Radulphus Brito and Siger of Brabant admit: the 
signification of a name includes a reference both to a thing and to the 
mode it is understood. Since the thing is in the extramental world and 
the mode of understanding is in the mind, a name of first intention 
signifies something partly extramental and partly mental. Nevertheless, 


68 Simon of Faversham, Super Periherm ., q. 5, ed. Mazzarella 1957 [op. cit ., above, n. 26), 
154-5. 

69 Jose Gomez Caffarena, Cronologia de la “Suma” de Enrique de Gante por relation a sus 
“Quodlibetos ”, in: Gregorianum, 38 (1957), 133. 

70 Henry of Ghent, Summa quaestionum ordinariarum , a. 53, q. 5, Paris 1520 (repr. St. 
Bonaventure, N.Y. 1953), vol. II, f. 64vH-I. 
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Henry does not simply say that a name signifies a thing under a men¬ 
tal mode. For he openly concedes that both the thing and the concept 
are directly signified. 

Martin of Dacia adopts a similar, intermediate position. An affection 
in the soul is a disposition left in the patient by the impression of an 
active principle. The active principle seems to be the extramental thing 
itself, which acts on the soul by impressing its understanding through a 
species. 71 According to Martin, a name signifies both the affection in the 
soul and the extramental thing. However, he adds that the mental affection 
is primarily signified. 72 

Roger Bacon deserves a separate mention. 73 He thinks that, in the first 
chapter of Peri hermeneias , Aristotle proposes a general theory of signs, not 
just a theory of the signification of conventional signs such as words. 74 
Accordingly, Bacon admits that the affections in the soul are the intelli¬ 
gible species, since words act both as natural signs of intelligible species 
and as conventional signs of extramental things. For example, the word 
‘tree’ is a sign of the existence of a correspondent intelligible species of 
a tree in the mind of the utterer. For a tree cannot be signified unless 
it is first understood by virtue of an intelligible species. So a word is a 
sign of a species as smoke is a sign of a fire. However, Bacon thinks that 
a word is a sign of a thing in a completely different way. For a word 
signifies a thing because of an arbitrary imposition. 

Some conclusions can be drawn from this brief review of some of Scotus’s 
contemporaries’ views on signification. First, by the end of the thirteenth 
century the influence of Aquinas’s doctrine of concepts is pervasive. 


71 Martin of Dacia, Super Periherm., q. 6, ed. H. Roos, Hauniae 1961, 241. The work 
of Martin of Dacia is dated by his editor at 1280 ca. 

72 Martin of Dacia, Periherm., q. 6, ed. Roos 1961 (op. cit., above, n. 71), 243. By speak¬ 
ing of ‘affection of the soul impressed by the species of the external thing’, Martin of 
Dacia shows that he is strongly influenced by a non-Thomistic notion of species, which 
derives from the so-called perspectivists, especially Roger Bacon. The two notions of ‘species’ 
are distinguished by Spruit 1994 (op. cit., above, n. 8), 150-6; see also Tachau 1988 (op. cit., 
above, n. 21), 3-26. 

73 See for example Fredborg 1981 (op. cit., above, n. 12); Thomas S. Maloney, The 
Semiotics of Roger Bacon, in: Medieval Studies, 45 (1983), 120-54; Costantino Marmo, Bacon, 
Aristotle (and All the Others) on Natural Inferential Signs, in: Vivarium, 35 (1997), 136-54. 

74 Roger Bacon, De Signis, in: K.M. Fredborg, L. Nielsen and J. Pinborg, An Unedited 
Part of Roger Bacon’s e Opus Maius’: *De signis’, in: Traditio, 34 (1978), 133; Roger Bacon, 
Compendium of the Study of Theology, ed. Thomas S. Maloney, Leiden-New York-Kobenhavn- 
Koln 1988, 68-70. 
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Consequently, in the debate Scotus describes in his Peri hermeneias com¬ 
mentaries most authors take side against the primary signification of the 
intelligible species. 

Secondly, provided that names primarily signify things, the controversy 
concerns the status of the things signified: are they mental or extramen¬ 
tal entities? There are at least three positions. Some think that the thing 
signified is extramental and the mode under which it is understood and 
signified is mental. Others maintain that the thing signified is in the mind, 
because it is considered insofar as it is understood. Finally, some take an 
intermediate position and maintain that names signify things that are 
pardy extramental and partly mental. In any case, no one seems to share 
Scotus’s non-committal and cautious attitude. 

Thirdly, all the authors I have mentioned accept the parallelism between 
modes of signifying and modes of understanding. Therefore, Scotus’s crit¬ 
icism of such a parallelism can be seen as an original contribution in the 
history of semantics. 75 

Pisa 

Scuola Normale Superiore 


75 Research for this paper was carried out during my stay in Leuven as a fellow of the 
Hoger Instituut voor Wijsbegeerte, Katholieke Universiteit Leuven, thanks to funding pro¬ 
vided by the Onderzoeksfonds K.U. Leuven. Alessandro Conti, Francesco Del Punta, 
Massimo Mugnai, Dominik Perler and Andrea Tabarroni read a first draft of this article 
and suggested many corrections and improvements. Juan Carlos Flores revised my English. 
I wish to express my gratitude to all of them. 
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Es ist seit langem gut bekannt, welche herausragende Stellung die Gestalt 
des Buridan in der spatmittelalterlichen Philosophic einnimmt. Jedoch, 
und trotz der vielen verdienten Untersuchungen, ist man in der Forschung 
zu keinem endgiiltigen Urteil iiber den Kanon seiner Werke gekommen. 1 
Beriicksichtigt man die umfangreiche Untersuchung von Michael, ein 
unerlaBliches und iiberaus hilfreiches bio-bibliographisches Werkzeug fiir 
jede weitere Forschung, stellt man nicht nur fest, wieviel bisher erforscht 
wurde, sondern auch wieviel es noch zu tun gibt. Der Hauptgrund dafur 
besteht sicherlich in nichts anderem als in der Komplexitat der Sache 
selbst: Buridan hat zahlreiche Schriften hinterlassen, zudem in unterschied- 
lichen Fassungen, von denen meistens viele Abschriften existieren. Bezieht 
man ferner den EinfluB Buridans auf die Schulphilosophie des 14., 15. 
und sogar des 16. Jahrhunderts mit ein, ergibt sich das auBerst vielfal- 
tige Bild einer Uberlieferung, deren Verworrenheit nur langam aufgelost 
werden kann. 2 

Wahrend die Schriften von Buridan eingeordnet, ediert, iibersetzt und 
ausgelegt werden, und die Buridanforschung mit fast jedem neuen Beitrag 


* Die folgende Untersuchung wurde durch die groBziigige Unterstiitzung der Fundacion 
Antorchas ermoglicht. Die aus Ms. 342R zitierten Stellen (Incipit, Explicit, tabulae quaeslio- 
num , einzelne Stellen usw.) wurden in der Regel im Text so zitiert, wie ich sie im Ms. 
342R lese. Gelegentlich wurden sie verbessert oder einige Varianten aus einer anderen 
Handschrift, aus Michael II oder aus Ch. Lohr oder anderen Quellen mit einer FuBnote 
angegeben. In diesem Fall wird das Wort unten mit der Klammer „]“ aufgenommen und 
kommentiert. Zwischen „< >“ sind einige Worte eingefugt worden. Um der Obersichdichkeit 
willen wurde dies fur den Fall der Physik nicht in FuBnoten sondern im Text gemacht. 
„Incipit“ und „Explicit“ beziehen sich jeweils auf einen Text, „Anfang“ und „Ende“ auf 
Bucher bzw. Kapitel eines Textes. 

1 Faral 1946, Lohr 1970 und 1972, Michalski 1971, Michael 1985. 

2 Fur eine allgemeine Darstellung der Uberlieferung Buridans wie auch fur weitere 
bibliographische Hinweise siehe Michael I, 259-398. 
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einen starkeren „impetus“ gewinnt, scheint es nichtsdestoweniger sinnvoll 
zu sein, die Suche nach unbekannten Textzeugen fortzufuhren und jedes 
Stuck so genau wie moglich zu untersuchen. 

In dem hier vorgelegten Beitrag soil liber einen bedeutsamen Buridan- 
Fundus berichtet werden. Es handelt sich um einen der wenigen mit- 
telalterlichen Codices, die in der Biblioteca Nacional von Buenos Aires 
aufbewahrt werden, und auf den ich mich im folgenden mit seiner Signatur 
als Bs. As. BN 342R (bzw. nur Ms. oder Hs. 342R) oder gelegentlich nach 
seiner im Bereich der Bibliothek umgangssprachlichen Kennzeichnung als 
„el libro encadenado“ (das verkettete Buch) beziehen werde. Die Handschrift 
Bs. As. BN 342R, „el libro encadenado“, enthalt in der Tat eine Samm- 
lung von Buridans Kommentaren zur Naturphilosophie des Aristoteles. 
Hauptabsicht dieser Arbeit ist es, der Wissenschaftsgemeinschaft eine erste 
und allgemeine Beschreibung dieser bisher nicht bekannten Handschrift 
zu liefem. Soweit es mir moglich ist, werde ich zudem versuchen, einige 
Informationen liber den Codex zu vermitteln und die in ihm enthalte- 
nen Texte dem heutigen Forschungsstand entsprechend einzuordnen. 
Weitere Untersuchungen werden die vorliegende Arbeit erweitern bzw. 
verbessem. 


1. Z u dem Codex 

Es scheint festzustehen, daB Ms. 342R in Frankreich erworben wurde. 
Nach Argentinien, wo es vermutlich die letzten funfzig Jahre unbeachtet 
in der Biblioteca Nacional verbrachte, kam es als Geschenk des damaligen 
argentinischen Consul General in Frankreich, Fernando Maine, an den 
damaligen Presidente de la Nacion , Juan Domingo Peron. 3 4 Jedenfalls ist „E1 
libro encadenado" in die Biblioteca Nacional 4 im Jahre 1949 durch Decreto 
Ley N° 8124/57 (1903) eingegangen, und es ist—soviel ich weiB—in der 
Buridanforschung bis heute unbeachtet geblieben. 5 


3 Der Codex wird seitdem in einer schwarz/bordeaux farbenen Schachtel aufbewahrt, 
auf der sich die folgende Widmung lesen laBt: „A1 excelentisimo Senor Presidente de la 
Nacion, General Don Juan D. Peron. Fernando Maine. Consul General en Francia. Paris, 
1° de enero de 1949“. Weder in Piccirilli 1953-54 noch in Cutolo 1968-85 sind weitere 
Angaben zu Maine zu finden. Zur damaligen politischen Lage in Argentinien siehe Rock 
1987 (Kap. VII: „The Apogee of Peron, 1946-1955“, 262-306). 

4 Uber die Biblioteca Nacional berichtet kurz Sabor 1968. 

5 Die Information im Karteikarten-Katalog der Biblioteca Nacional lautet: „Buridan, 
Jean ... 342R. Philosophic naturelle. Manuscrito original del siglo XIV, tapas de madera 
recubiertas con piel de gamuza, clavo de cobre y cadena con argolla de hierro. Contiene 
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Auch wenn eine genauere materielle Beschreibung immer noch aus- 
steht, konnen hier dennoch einige provisorische Informationen gegeben 
werden. Hs. BN 342R hat eine Eisenkette von fiinf Ringen, die—auch 
wenn sie die Handschrift nicht an ihre urspriingliche Bibliothek festzu- 
ketten vermochte—mindestens fur ihren argentinischen „Spitznamen“ ent- 
scheidend war. 6 „E1 libro encadenado“ besteht aus in zwei Spalten in 
bastarda beschriebenen 239 Folien (290 mm x 220 mm). Je nach Hand 
gibt es etwa zwischen 48 und 53 Zeilen pro Spalte. Der Text beginnt 
auf fol. lr* mit dem Incipit des Physikkommentars und bricht auf fol. 239r b 
mitten im Kommentar zu De caelo ab. Als Beschreibstoff diente Papier. 
Auf der Innenseite des Buchdeckels sind Fragmente einer lateinischen 
Grammatik erkennbar. Auf dem Riicken des Codex laBt sich mit Schwierig- 
keit die Signatur 342R lesen. 7 Mehrere verschiedene Hande konnen 
unterschieden werden. 8 Kein Besitzvermerk ist erkennbar und nirgendwo 
findet man Kopistennamen, Hinweise liber die Friihgeschichte bzw. En- 
stehungsumstande, Zweck usw. der Handschrift. Wie auch im Falle 
anderer Buridan-Handschriften handelt es sich hier mit groBer Wahrschein- 
lichkeit um eine Universitatshandschrift aus den ersten Dekaden des 15. 
oder vielleicht vom Ende des 14. Jahrhunderts. 9 Nur an einer Stelle der 
quaestiones physicorum lesen wir in dem explicit des zweiten Buches: „explici- 
unt questiones secundi libri physicorum reverendi magistri Buridani sub anno domini 


la mayor parte de la obra filosofica de Buridan, celebre escolastico frances. Con estuche. 
Muy valioso. Ingreso por Decreto-ley 8124/57. (N° 1903).“ Diese Angaben lieBen sich 
dem Katalog entnehmen; die allgemeine Beschaffenheit des Codex konnte ich in situ — 
aber leider nur in Eile—untersuchen. Ich mochte mich an dieser Stelle bei Prof. C. F. 
Bertelloni (Universitat Buenos Aires) herzlich fur den Mikrofilm bedanken, auf dem die 
hier vorgelegte Untersuchung basiert. 

6 Wenn auch nicht die Regel bei den Buridan-Handschriften, so bilden doch verkettete 
Bucher ( libri catenati) ein bekanntes Kapitel des Bibliotheks- und Buchwesens, das sich liber 
das Mittelalter hinweg erstreckt (dazu siehe Blades 1852, 3-81; Peeters 1958). 

7 Seitens der Bibliothek wurde mir mitgeteilt, daB 342R die „alte Signatur“ von „E1 
Encadenado“ sei; es ist jedoch bisher nicht zu klaren, ob diese Signatur eine eigene Signatur 
der Biblioteca National in Buenos Aires ist oder nicht. Um Miflverstandnisse zu vermeiden, 
schlage ich vor, die Kennzeichnung 342R („alte“ Signatur) fur „E1 Encadenado“ aufrecht- 
zuerhalten. 

8 Aufgrund von Verzerrungen im Mikrofilm lassen sich die verschiedenen Hande lei¬ 
der nicht genau bestimmen. Provisorisch kann man mindestens fesdegen: Hj = 11^-78^ 
(hierunter lassen sich jedoch noch 3 Hande vermuten); H 2 = 79r a -89v b ; H 3 = 90r a -127v a ; 
H 4 = 130^-1441^; H 5 = 144r b -1531** (d.h. mit Handanderung auf dem gleichen f. 144r); 
H 6 = 154rM99v a ; H ? = 199v b -239v b . Die Fragmente und Schemata auf fol. 153v stam- 
men moglicherweise auch von H 4 . 

9 H y scheint jedoch recht spat zu sein. 
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millesimo“ (fol. 40^); aber der Schreiber hat nicht weiter geschrieben. Nach 
einer etwa dreizeiligen Liicke beginnt er emeut mit der tabula quaestionum 
des dritten Buches. 10 In „el libro encadenado“ kommen keine Illustrationen 
bzw. geometrischen Darstellungen weder im Text noch am Rande vor. 
Die Randbemerkungen, die im allgemeinen inhaltlich irrelevant sind, 
beschranken sich auf die Gliederung bzw. lemmata oder maniculae. SchlieBlich 
sei bemerkt, daB Ms. 342R eine spatere—und eigenartige—Folierung mit 
Bleistift (moglicherweise schon des 20. Jahrhunderts) aufzeigt: die Folien 
sind oben rechts mit romischen Ziflfem bis fol. LXXVIIII (= 79) num- 
eriert. Fol. 80 wird nicht mit LXXX sondern mit HIP 04 numeriert, was 
namlich „vier mal zwanzig“ bedeuten soil. 11 Um der Ubersichtlichkeit 
widen, werde ich zwischen [ ] die originate Foliennumerierung der 
Handschrift (aber mit Erganzung von ‘r 5 {recto) und V (verso) fur die Folien 
und hochgestellte ‘a’ und ‘b’ fur jeweils die linke und die rechte Spalte) 
nur einmal in der allgemeinen inhaldichen Beschreibung mit angeben; 
ansonsten werde ich sie aus praktischen Griinden weglassen und mich 
immer auf die Umwandlung in arabische Ziffern beziehen. 

2. Allgemeine inhaltliche Beschreibung 

Ms. Buenos Aires, Biblioteca Nacional 342R („E1 libro encadenado“) ent- 
halt Buridans Kommentare zur aristotelischen Physik (<quaestiones ), zu De 
generatione et corruptione (quaestiones), zu De anima (expositio und quaestiones ), zu 
den Parva naturalia (quaestiones) und zum Traktat De caelo (expositio): 


10 Eine Datierung durch Wasserzeichen (d.h. auch innerhalb der Grenzen der Wasser- 
zeichendatierung) ist sicherlich moglich, denn es sind sogar im Mikrofilm drei verschie- 
dene gut erkennbar: f. 78v; 92r; 142r. Dafiir ist eine weitere Untersuchung de visu der 
Handschrift erforderlich. 

11 Diese Numerierungsmethode wird allgemein in dem ganzen Codex verwendet: so daB 
beispielsweise 87 als IIII^VII (= [4*20]+7), 90 als IIII^X (= [4-20] + 10) usw. erscheint. 
Fol. 100 wird mit C numeriert und 110 mit CX (auch 111 = CXI; 112 = CXII, usw.). 
Dann wird wieder multipliziert: fol. VI” 1 = 120 (= 6 20) und nochmal multipliziert und 
addiert: 121 = VI^I (=[6*20] + l). Ich kenne keine andere Handschrift mit dieser Num- 
merierungsweise, aber mir scheint dies ein Hinweis darauf zu sein, daB Ms. 342R von 
einer spateren franzosischen Hand numeriert wurde, da eben diese Zahlweise in der heu- 
tigen franzosischen Sprache fur die Zahl 80 („quatre-vingt“) noch erkennbar ist. Seltsamer 
ist es jedoch mit der Zahl 120 (als 6*20), bei der keine Ahnlichkeit mit der franzosischen 
Sprache besteht. DaB Ms. 342R diese Folierung hat und von dem in Frankreich tatigen 
Consul General (vielleicht in Frankreich) erworben wurde, heiBt natiirlich nicht, dafl es in 
Paris geschrieben wurde und es ein Vertreter der Pariser Texttradition von Buridans 
Schriften ist (siehe dazu unten S. 61-2). 
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1) ff. 1^-127^: Quaestiones super octo libros Physicorum Aristotelis (V-VI^VIIv*] 

- ff. 64v, 91v-94v und 128r-129v: leer 

2) ff 130r a -153r a : Quaestiones super duos libros De generation et corruptione Aristotelis [Vl^Xr 3 - 
Vll^XIIIr 2 ] 

- f. 153v: Fragment mit Schemata von den flinf Sinnen [VII^XIIIv] 

3) ff 154rM 67v b : Expositio in tres libros De anima Aristotelis [ VH^XIVr^-VIII^VIIv 15 ] 

- f. 168r: leer 

4) ff 168vM88r b : Quaestiones super tres libros De anima Aristotelis [VIII^VIIIv^DC^VIIIrh] 

- ffl88v-189v: leer 

5) ff 190r a -220r a : Quaestiones super libros Parva naturalia Aristotelis [IX^Xr^-CCXXr*]: 

5.1. ) ff 190r a -200v b : De sensu et sensato 

5.2. ) ff. 201r a -203r a : De memoria et reminiscencia 

5.3. ) ff. 203r a -208r a : De somno et vigilia 

5.4. ) ff. 208r a -211 r b : De bngitudine et brevitate vitae 

5.5. ) ff. 211 r b -218v b : De morte et vita 

5.6. ) ff. 218v b -220r a : De iuventute et senectute 

6) ff. 220v a -239v b : Expositio in quattuor libros De caelo et mundo Aristotelis [CCXXv^-XI^XIXv 13 ] 


3. ^u den einzelnen Texten 

3.1. Quaestiones super octo libros Physicorum (ff. lr a -127v a ) 

Wie bekannt hat Buridan mehrfach iiber die Physik des Aristoteles gele- 
sen und fanden seine physikalischen Ideen groBe Verbreitung in vielen 
europaischen Universitaten. 

Die Forschung hat bislang mindestens sechs verschiedene Physikkom- 
mentare von Buridan angenommen: 3 quaestiones , 2 expositions und 1 dicta , 12 
Unter den quaestiones (die hier eigendich interessieren) sind die quaestiones 
breves (auch genannt quaestiones accurtatae ) 13 von den quaestiones longae zu 
unterscheiden. Unter diesen quaestiones longae ist wiederum zweierlei zu 
unterscheiden, und zwar zwischen (a) denjenigen quaestiones secundum ulti- 
mam lecturam , die in Paris 1509 (hier = e) gedruckt wurden—welche eine 
ordinatio des Verfassers sind—und (b) anderen quaestiones , die nur als eine 
reportatio iiberliefert werden. Ms. Bs. As. BN 342R enthalt (a), d.h. die 
ultima lectura : 


12 Hierbei folge ich Thijssen 1991, xii-xx. Zu den einzelnen Handschriften und 
Einordnungsproblemen siehe Michael II, 560-616. Siehe auch Lohr 1970, 167-9. Die dicta 
sind Exzerpte, die hochtswahrscheinlich nicht unmittelbar von Buridan selbst stammen. 

13 Im Einklang mit einigen Handschriften schlagt Thijssen (1991, xvii) hierfur die Kenn- 
zeichnung „quaestiones accurtatae “ vor. Ausfuhrlicher dazu siehe Thijssen 1985 (a). 
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Incipit Hec est tabula questionum primi libri physicorum reverendi magistri Iohannis 
Buridani. Et est prima questio ista: utrum scientia naturalis est scientia de omnibus rebus, 
quot modis dicitur esse demonstratio . . . (1 r a ) 

Explicit . . . et est credendum quod dicta dei simplicitas et impartibilitas non derogat tri- 
nitati personarum; simul enim est deus simpliciter sine compositione aliqua et unus et tri- 
nus quare est benedictus in secula seculorum. Amen (1271*) 

Jedem Buch werden die entsprechenden tabulae quaestionum vorangestellt. 
Wahrend der Anfang von e nach der Reihenfolge (1) prologus (2) tabula 
quaestionum und dann (3) Behandlungsbeginn der ersten quaestio erfolgt, 
kommt im Ms. 342R zuerst (1) die tabula quaestionum , dann (2) der prolo¬ 
gus und (3) der Beginn der ersten quaestio. 14 Von einigen kleineren Varianten 
abgesehen, stimmen diese quaestiones im allgemeinen mit der von Faral 
veroffentlichten Liste iiberein. 15 

Die im Ms. 342R iiberlieferte Abschrift der ultima lectura ist leider nicht 
ganz vollstandig: Buch V (ff. 84r a -91r b ) enthalt nicht die 10 quaestiones son- 
dern nur die ersten 8 von ihnen und einen Teil der neunten; die letzte 
q. 10 fehlt. Von der q. 9 sind die Argumente pro und die drei ersten 
Argumente ad oppositum erhalten. In etwa der Mitte des vierten Arguments 
ad oppositum bricht es ab. Das Ende des funften Buches lautet: . . . et hoc 
est verum quia ipsa non est actus totalis qui ista generatione generatur 
sed est actus partialis qui erit pars illius qui generatur (91rv b ; e = f. 91V, 
Zeile 36). Trotzt dieser wichtigen Liicke und einiger kleiner Abweichungen 


14 Laut Michael findet man diese Reihenfolge auch in Ms. Liege, Bibliotheque de 
TUniversite, 114 C (= Grandjean N° 647), (Michael II, 585); Ms. Paris, Bibliotheque natio- 
nale de France, lat. 14723, (Michael II, 585-6); Ms. Torino, Biblioteca Nazionale, G.IV.10 
(= Pasini, lat. 445), (Michael II, 588) und Ms. Wien, Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek, 
5481, (Michael II, 593). 

15 Das gilt mit einigen Abweichungen nicht nur fur die kurze Formulierung der Fra- 
gestellungen im Text sondem auch fur die jedem Buch vorangestellten tabulae quaestionum , 
die von E. Faral wiedergegeben werden (Faral 1946, 9-16; seine Bemerkung auf S. 9, 
daB namlich die lange Formulierung von Buridan selbst stammen konnte, kann meiner 
Meinung nach fur richtig gehalten werden). Da Faral sich nicht auf die Formulierung im 
Text bezieht, ergeben sich einige Inkonsistenzen zwischen der Formulierung im Text und 
der in den tabulae quaestionum der einzelnen Bucher. Beispiele hiervon sind: III, q. 3 (vgl. 
tabula in e auf f. 41 1 * (= Faral) mit der Textformulierung auf e f. 42v b ; gleich zu e im Ms. 
342R jeweils f. 40r a und 41v b ); und III, q. 11 (vgl. tabula von e auf f. 41r a (= Faral) mit 
der Textformulierung auf f. 53v b ; e = Ms. 342R jeweils f. 40r b und 51v b ). Ferner kann 
die quaestio 7 des V. Buches keineswegs „utrum secundum subjectam est motus“ (Faral, S. 
14) lauten, sondem „utrum secundum substantiam sit/est motus“ (denn es geht darum, ob 
die Veranderung ( mutatio ) nach der Substanz als Bewegung im strengen Sinne (i motus ) ange- 
sehen werden kann; siehe e f. 73r b = Ms. 342R 84r b ). AuBerdem geht es bei der q. 16 
zum III. Buch nicht bloB um eine „linea girativa“ (Faral, S. 12) sondem um eine „linea 
girativa infinita“ (siehe richtig bei Thijssen 1991, 23 = e f. 41r b und f. 48i*; Ms. 342R f. 
40r a und 56V 3 ). 
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besteht kein Zweifel daran, daB es sich um eine durchaus beachtenswerte 
Uberlieferung der ultima lectura handelt. 16 

Die fuhrende Rolle, die dieser Text im Bereich der spatscholastischen 
Naturphilosophie einnimmt, steht im krassen Gegensatz zu dem Faktum, 
daB immer noch keine kritische Edition vom ihm vorliegt. 17 1991 hat 
Thijssen eine Edition des sogenannten Traktats De infinite (III, qq. 13-19) 
veroffentlicht. Insofern diese eine „semi-critical“ Edition ist, halte ich es 
nicht fur sinnvoll, hier alle Unterschiede zwischen ihr und Ms. 342R 
durchzugehen, und auBerdem finde ich im Vergleich mit Ms. 342R keine 
Anlasse zu Emendationsvorschlagen eines Textes, der an sich sehr gut 
brauchbar ist und die Grundlagen fur weitere Textstudien schafft. 18 Es 
kann hier jedoch versucht werden, das Ms. 342R gemaB dem Forschungs- 


16 Zur handschriftlichen Uberlieferung der ultima lectura siehe Michael II, 578-609 und 
Thijssen 1991, xxix-xxxiv. Die vorigen Erwahnungen und die nachher folgende Ver- 
gleichsanalyse in diesem Aufsatz mogen als zureichender Beweis dafiir gelten, daB es sich 
um die ultima lectura von Buridan handelt, was mich der sonst notwendigen Zitate aller 
Buchanfange und Buchenden enthebt. 

17 1971 hat Palacz die Vorbereitung einer kritischen Ausgabe angekundigt, iiber die ich 
keine weitere Nachrichten in der Literatur fand. Zur Zeit wird eine vollstandige Edition 
von Buridans Quaestiones physicorum secundum ultimam lecturam von Dirk-Jan Dekker, Olaf Pluta 
und J. M. M. H. Thijssen an der Universitat Nijmegen (Center for Medieval and Renaissance 
Natural Philosophy) vorbereitet. 

Etwas anderes geschieht mit dem Vorhaben von Patar (1996, 9*), der die Transkription 
(bzw. die Edition) der Physikkommentare angekundigt hat, die im Ms. Bruges, Stadsbibliotheek 
477 enthalten sind und die er wunderlicherweise anscheinend Buridan zuschreibt. Solange 
wir auf die Argumente Patars fur die Erklarung dieser „mystere“ noch warten, kann ich 
darauf hinweisen, daB J. Samowsky, der sich auBerst intensiv mit Alberts Physik beschaf- 
tigt hat und dessen Untersuchungen zur spatscholastischen Naturphilosophie nicht un- 
beachtet werden diirfen (doch Patar erwahnt Samowskys Buch zu Albert nicht einmal), 
diesen Kommentar fur ein echtes Werk des Albert von Sachsen halt (siehe Samowsky 
1989, X, XII und 461). 

18 Selbstverstandlich gibt es zahlreiche Abweichungen, die jedoch den Text von Thijssen 
meines Erachtens nicht wesentlich verbessem, auch wenn sie sicherlich in eine kritische 
Edition aufgenommen werden miissen. Als Beispiel hiervon kann man die auffalligsten 
Unterschiede zu der ersten von Thijssen edierten quaestio erwahnen (quaestio 14: Thijssen 
1991, 3-13 und Ms. 342R ff. 53^-55^; ab jetzt heiBt z.B.: 3 -15 Seite 3, Zeile 15): 

3 -15: extensionem] om. (53V s ); partes eddunt extensionem] om. (53V 3 ) = We; 

3-22: corpora generantur naturalia] generantur corpora naturalia (53v b ); 

A-10: igitur... maius] horn. (54I* 3 ); 6 -13: virtu tern] velocitatem (54r b ); 

I- 6-7: Et ideo ... ignis] horn. (54r b ); 1-8: post aer] infinitus add. (54r b ); 

8-5: quam .. . agat] horn (54V 3 ); 

8 - 13-14: nam . . . deorsum] om. (54V 3 ); 

9- 5: positum] incompositum (54V 3 ); 

9-10: et] est (54V 3 ); 

9- 14: alio] aliquo (54V 3 ); 

10- 72: post quia] tunc infinitum add. (54v b ); 

II- 77: finitum] infinitum. 
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stand zur Texttradition der ultima lectura einzuordnen. Der Anfangspunkt 
dieses Versuches lafit sich gleich aus Thijssens Analyse entnehmen. 

Durch Vergleich der Abweichungen (oder „Akzidentien“, wie Thijssen 
sagt) ist es ihm gelungen, fast die gesamte handschriftliche Uberlieferung 
provisorisch einzuordnen. 19 Seine Textanalyse fokusiert auf 25 „Anomalien“ 
in den qq. Ill, 14-19, ausgehend von denen zwei unterschiedliche Familien 
von Handschriften auseinandergehalten werden konnen. Da diese 6 quaes- 
tiones vollstandig in Ms. 342R iiberliefert werden, kann man durch die 
Analyse der Akzidentien weitere Fortschritte in der Rekonstruktion der 
Texttradition der ultima lectura erzielen, wenn man sich auf die von Thijssen 
gelieferte Basis stiitzt und, unter den Grenzen dieser Analyse, eine erste 
provisorische Einordnung von Ms. 342R vorschlagt: 20 

Quaestio 14 (53v b -55r a ): 

1) S. 4-4-5; f. 54r a : . . . vel ipsum est infinitum et habetur propositum vel est finitum tunc 
finitum . . . Kein Homoioteleuton 

2) S. 8 -4-6; f. 54V 2 : . . . fortius agat ad omnem distantiam. . . . Homoioteleuton. Ms. 342R 
wie ABDEFLMOQR V WX(Y?) 

3) S. 12 -20-23; f. 55I* 2 : . . . et eodem modo diceretur quod isti termini ‘chimera’, ‘vacuum’ 
et ‘corpus infinitum’ non significant chimeram nec vacuum nec corpus infinitum—dico 
semper si imposibile sit talia {talia] Ms.: alia] esse—sed significant veras res secundum 
conceptos complexos fictos, Et bene. . . . Kein Homoioteleuton. 


19 Wahrend Michael auf 29 Handschriften der ultima lectura aufmerksam macht (II, 578- 
609), listet Thijssen (1991, xxiii) die 25 Handschriften auf, die man fur den Text der ultima 
lectura III, qq. 14-19 beriicksichtigen muB. Diese Differenz lafit sich erklaren, denn Thijssen 
fiigt Ms. 11- K Paderbom, Erzbischofliche Akademische Bibliothek, Wa 12 (das wiederum 
wegen Schaden nicht brauchbar ist) hinzu und zieht aus verschiedenen Griinden die 5 
folgenden Handschriften ab: Berlin, Staatsbibliothek PreuBischer Kulturbesitz, cod. lat. fol. 
852; Erfurt, Wissenschaftliche Allgemeinbibliothek, Ampl. F. 357; Louvain, Universi- 
teitsbibliotheek, G 106; Paris, Bibliotheque nationale de France, latin 15888; und Wien, 
Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek, 5408. 

20 Ich gehe die Liste von Thijssen (1991, xxvi-xxviii) durch, deren Akzidentien ich nach 
den quaestiones trenne. Da Thijssen eine Auswahl von Handschriften und e fur die Texther- 
stellung benutzt hat, stimmen die vom Editor stammenden Textentscheidungen der Liste 
(d.h. vor der Klammer „]“) mit dem tatsachlichen Endtext (3-80) nicht wordich uberein. 
Ferner wird auf der Akzidentienliste (xxvi-xxviii) die Lokalisierung des analysierten Akzidents 
im Text (3-80) nicht mit angegeben. 

Im Hinblick auf eine gunstigere Nachpriifung weiterer Forschungen mache ich die pas- 
sende Angabe nach den folgenden Kriterien: 1: Akzidentiennummer von 1) bis 25); 2: die 
Lokalisierung in Thijssens Text (Thijssen 1991, 3-80), und zwar mit Seiten- und (kleiner 
und kursivgeschriebener) Zeilennummer (z.B. 6-4-5, oder zwischen 2 Seiten 38-25/39-/); 3: 
die Folioangaben vom Ms. 342R; 4: den Text, wie ich ihn lese aus dem Ms. (eventuell 
mit einigen Verbesserungen bzw. mit Vergleich zum Text von Thijssen (3-80) zwischen 
den Klammern {}); 5: die zum Akzident passenden Bemerkungen; 6: die Familie bzw. 
Gruppenzugehorigkeit nach der Einordnung von Thijssen und mit Wiederholung seiner 
Handschriftenbuchstaben. 
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Quaestio 15 (55f-56if): 

4) S. 16-7-2; f. 55v*: ... in concavo orbis lune quia tante quantitatis erat corpus quod 
ibi.... Kein Homoioteleuton 

5) S. 20-75-79; f. 56r b :. . . ut nec poli orbis lune se tangerent, quamvis nihil esset inter 
eos secundum rectitudinem. . . . Kein Homoioteleuton 

Quaestio 17 (58f-59if)\ 

6) S. 35-76; f. 581*:... essent quatemarius. Item si.... Keine Hinzufiigung. 

7) und 8) (S. 43-76-25) betreffen denselben Paragraphen mit Akzidentien, die sich gegen- 
seitig ausschlieBen. So zeigt die Gruppe von Handschriften DEFLMORV XT ein 
Homoioteleuton (= Akz. 7 bei Thijssen), wahrend die Gruppe U W stattdessen die 
von jener Gruppe durch Homoioteleuton iibersehene Stelle verschoben und an ande- 
rer Stelle eingesschrieben hat: Ms. 342R f. 59r b lautet: . . . Dicam igitur ad istum sen- 
sum quod nulla duo sunt tria, quia non secundum eandem rationem discretivam dicun- 
tur duo secundum quam dicuntur tria anima enim dividendo duo non discemit nisi 
inter hec et illud; et sic de aliis. Et si dicamus ‘ille debet mihi centum poma’, non 
oportet intelligere. . . . Dementsprechend gilt fur Ms. 342R: Akzident 7: . . . secundum 

quam dicuntur tria. Anima enim_Homoioteleuton; also wie DEFLMORV XT Akzident 

8: Kein Text zu verschieben aufgrund Homoioteleuton im Akz. 7. 

9) S. 44-79-27; f. 59v*: . . . et numerando eas ut dicamus pannum esse viginti {viginti] 
Ms.: centum } ulnarum et columpna decern pedum et sic de aliis. . . . Auslassung von: 
spatium centum leucarum et pondus decern talentorum. Ms. 342R wie AC GHIJMNQST. 

10) S. 44-29/45-2; ibidem: . . . ut si cuiuslibet unitatis unitatis quantitas fuerit unius pedis, 
vel unius ulne, vel unius leuce, vel <unius> diei et sic de aliis. . . . Auslassung von: vel 
unius sextarii, vel unius talenti. Ms. 342R zuerst wie AC GHIJNQST (aber mehr als im 
Akz. 10 bei Thijssen, wo nur der hier in Italics wiedergegebene Text als Auslassung 
angegeben wird). 

11) S. 45-5-4; ibidem : . . . quia due ulne non sunt tres ulne nec {nec] Ms: vel} duo talenta 
<sunt> tria talenta , et omnis ulna. Keine Ausslasung vom Text in Italics. 


Quaestio 18 (59if-62r b )\ 

12) S. 46-76-79; 59^: . . . aliquantam extensionem, sequitur quod infinita puncta redde- 
rent infinitam extensionem. Hoc supponatur quod ex hoc apparet, quia si duo puncta 
reddunt aliquantam extensionem, quattuor redderent duplam. . .. Kein Homoioteleuton. 

13) S. 46-25; ibidem : . . . redderent infinitam extensionem. Quod est falsum. . . . Keine 
Hinzufiigung. 

14) S. 53-29-25; 60^:... hec est concedenda: ‘quandocumque fuerunt dies et anni, plu- 
res fuerunt dies quam anni’ quia instantia pro aliquo {aliquo] Thijssen, 53: isto ; 342R 
wie Gruppe HlWe von Thijssen, 53, Anm. 85} tempore infinito. . .. Homoioteleuton. 
Ms. 342R wie ADEFHIJLMHOPRSTUVWXTe. 

15) S. 56-7-2; 6 li*: ... in continuo. Similiter et ilia: omni numero est aliquis numerus 
maior. Variante wie Gruppe DEFLRUWXT (d.h. nicht wie in Thijssen, 56, 1. 1-2). 

16) S. 63-76/64-7; 62r a : Ms. 342R enthalt die Paragraphen [1], [2] und [3] (die die 
Beantwortungen der auf S. 46 vorkommenden Argumente „quod non “ ausmachen) nach 
der Reihenfolge [1], [2] und [3], d.h. wie die Gruppe DEFIMORSUVWXT. 
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Quaestio 19 (62r a -64r b )\ 

17) S. 61-10-11 ; 62V 2 :... facit Deus lapidem pedalem et in secunda et tertia_Hinzufugung. 

Ms. 342R wie die Gruppe DEFMRUVWXY. 

18) S. 67-26/68-7; ibidem: . . . universalis potest esse vera, quia pono {pono] Thijssen, 67: 
posito ; 342R wie Gruppe Cle von Thijssen, 67 Anm. 20} quod sunt simul vere, universalis 
est vera. Sed tunc etiam minor prius{?) dicta rationis apparet. . . . Keine Auslassung vom 
Text in Italics. 

19) S. 68-24/69-7; 62^:.. . linea B {B] Ms. est} est divisa in omnes suas {suas] Ms. eius} 
medietates proportionales. Et loquor. .. . Homoioteleuton. Ms. 342R wie DEFLMO- 
QRUVWXY. 

20) S. 70-4-7; 62v b :... tangeret lapidem extrinsecum. Ponamus igitur quod.. .. Homoio¬ 
teleuton. Ms. 342R wie DEFHlJIMNOPRSTUVWXYe. 

21) S. 71-76-75; 63I* 2 :.. . implicat contradictionem, quia ex quo non ponitur Deus creare 
nisi corpora spherica sive orbicularia, semper oporteret totum resultans esse spheri- 
cum, et implicat contradictionem quod sphericum . . . Kein Homoioteleuton. 

22) S. 74-9-76; 63V 2 :. . . quod <omni> die preterita Deus fecit lapidem pedalem et reser- 
vavit.... Homoioteleuton. Ms. 342R wie ADEFGHIJIMNOPRSTUVWXYe. 

23) S. 75-6-9; 63V 2 : . . . quia istas duas et istas centum et illas mille Deus potest separare 
ab invicem et separatim conservare, et sic de singulis. . . . Hinzufugung. Ms. 342R wie 
EFMUVWXY. 

24) S. 75-76-74; ibidem : . . . sumendo {sumendo] Thijssen, 75: capiendo ; Ms. 342R wie HlWe 
von Thijssen S. 75, Anm. 105} ‘omnes’ collective. Quinta conclusio. . . . Auslassung. 
Ms. 342R wie DEFIMORUV WXY. 

25) S. 78-75-75; 6AP :... nec connotat nec significat simultatem temporis.. .. Homoioteleuton. 
Ms. 342R wie ADEFHIJIMNOPRSTUVWXYe. 

Man kann sich jetzt fragen, wie diese Informationen fiber Ms. 342R im 

Rahmen der Einordnung von Thijssen zu interpretieren sind. Es seien 

die folgenden Bemerkungen gemacht: 

1) Ms. 342R kann nicht sehr hoch in ein Stemma gestellt werden (wie 
die Gruppe BCGQJ , denn es zeigt die Akzidentien 14, 20, 22 und 25 
(wie alle anderen Handschriften) auf. 21 

2) Ms. 342R ist das einzige Ms., das 14 von den 25 Akzidentien auf- 
zeigt (namlich Akzidentien: 2, 7, 9, 10, 14, 15, 16, 17, 19, 20, 22, 23, 
24, und 25). Somit kann man behaupten, daB Ms. 342 parallel zu kei- 
ner anderen Handschrift verlauft. 

3) Ms. 342R verhalt sich nach den Akzidentien 2, 7, 15, 16, 17, 19, 23, 
24 wie ein guter Vertreter der Familie II. 

4) Es ist zwar deudich, daB Ms. 342R—wie auch andere Handschriften 
(z.B.: S , A , (£, M, und 0 )—kontaminiert ist. Aber seine Kontamination 
ist vielleicht nicht ganz uninteressant: beziiglich der wichtigen Frage 
nach der Verbindung zwischen der Familie I, die etwa der „Pariser“ 


21 Thijssen 1991, xxxi. 
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Uberlieferung entspricht, und der Familie II, die die „deutsch-polni- 
sche 44 Uberlieferung (etwa Prag, Wien und Krakau) wiedergibt, weist 
Thijssen zu Recht auf eine Anzahl von Handschriften hin, die aus 
verschiedenen Griinden mit beiden Familien zusammenhangen. 22 Ms. 
342R ist ein guter Kandidat als Vermitder zwischen beiden Familien; 
und vielleicht sogar noch besser als die anderen. Denn einerseits na- 
hert es sich sehr der Krakauer-Gruppe DEF durch die Akzidentien 2, 
7, 15, 16, 17, 19, 22, 23 (bis auf D) und 24 an, die auch in anderen 
Vertretem der Familie II vohanden sind. Aber andererseits tragt es 
dazu die Akzidentien 9 und 10, die typisch fur die Familie I sind. 
Nun gibt es dazu eine einzige Krakauer Handschrift, namlich G (Bibl. 
Jagiellonska 1771), die sich—mit einigen Schwierigkeiten, wie Thijssen 
zeigt—der ersten Familie zuordnen laBt und mit Sicherheit aus Paris 
stammt. 23 Da sie die zwei fur die Familie I typischen Akzidentien 9 
und 10 aufweist und diese—wie gesagt—auch im Ms. 342R vorkom- 
men, diirfen wir von daher zunachst einmal mit Vorsicht die Vermutung 
aufstellen, daB der im Ms. 342R enthaltene Physiktext vielleicht mit 
dieser Krakauer Abschrift zusammenhangt. Jedenfalls haben wir hier 
auch eine weitere Evidenz dafur, daB die Textuberlieferung der ultima 
lectura , deren vollstandige Rekonstruktion noch sehr viel Miihe und 
Zeit in Anspruch nehmen wird, „quite complicated 44 ist. 24 

3.2. Quaestiones super duos libros De generatione et corruptione 
(130r a -153r a ) 

Unsere Kenntnisse der Kommentartradition zu dem Traktat De generatione 
et corruptione des Aristoteles ist immer noch fragmentarisch. Die Buridan- 
forschung, die sich lange Zeit dieser Lage nicht entziehen konnte, befin- 
det sich jetzt dank einer Reihe neuer Beitrage zur Textuberlieferung und 
Begriffsgeschichte auf einem sicheren Kurs. 25 


22 Thijssen 1991, xxx-xxxi. 

23 Thijssen 1991, xxxi. Ms. Krakow, Bibliotheka Jagiellonska, 1771 enthalt nur dieses 
Werk (siehe dazu Markowski/Wlodek, 71; Michael II, 584). 

24 So Thijssen (1991, xxxi), dem wir viele Beitrage sowohl zur Textuberlieferung wie 
zum Verstandnis der Naturphilosophie Buridans zu verdanken haben. 

25 Mir sind weder alte Drucke noch kritische Editionen (auch nicht in Vorbereitung) 
irgendeiner Kommentarfassung Buridans zu De generatione et corruptione bekannt. Uber die 
in De generatione et corruptione von Buridan erorterten naturphilosophischen Fragen gilt „Die 
Struktur der materiellen Substanz“ von Maier 1952, (3-140; uber Buridan selbst 118 fif.) 
als grundlegend. Neue Beitrage zur Kommentartradition zu De generatione et corruptione fin- 
det man in J. M. M. H. Thijssen/H. A. G. Braakhuis (Hrgs.) 1999; siehe auch Caroti 
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Laut Michael 26 sind zwei expositiones (A und B) und zwei quaestiones (A 
und B) von Buridan zu De generatione et corruptione zu unterscheiden. Ms. 
342R enthalt keine expositio sondem quaestiones zu De generatione et corrup- 
tione , und zwar nicht eine Abschrift der quaestiones (A), sondem der quaes¬ 
tiones (B), die laut Michael in 11 weiteren Codices vorhanden sind. 27 

Incipit (Proem): Incipiunt questiones Buridani super librum de generatione et corruptione. 
Circa primum librum de generatione et corruptione notandum quod scientia huius libri 
est quedam pars sciendae naturalis. Ideo ad videndum quern locum teneat inter partes 
principals sciendae naturalis enuncietur ille partes principales sciendae naturalis. . . (130i*). 
Expl. (Proem).:... istis pertractatis nihil plus restat in scientia naturali. Notandum quod 
comunis expositor scilicet Egidius Romanus facit illud preambulum hie secundum magis 
manifeste. Nunc igitur descendendum ad libros de quo intendimus, scilicet de generatione 
et corruptione, talis formetur quaestio prima: utrum de generalibus... (130V 51 ) 

Explicit, et econtrario cessaret actio earum et secundum ea que dicta sunt procedunt ratio- 
nes que fiebant ante oppositum viis viis suis. Et sic est finis istarum questionum super 
librum (sic) de generatione et corruptione reverendi magistri Iohannis Buridani parisii(?) 
subtilisimi philosophi. Benedictus dominus deus in secula seculorum Amen (1531*) 

Die in der Forschung angenommene Zuschreibung zu Buridan wird 
zweifach, namlich in dem Incipit und in dem Explicit dieser Abschrift, 
bestatigt. 28 

Wie die tabula quaestionum dieser Fassung letztendlich genau aussehen 
soli, kann nur nach einem luckenlosen Vergleich aller Handschriften 
bestimmt werden. Bis dahin kann man hier die tabula von Ms. 342R 
bekannt geben, die ich gegen die zwei Mimchener Handschriften der 
Bayerischen Staatsbibliothek (= BSB), Clm 4376 und Clm 19551, kon- 
trolliert habe: 29 


1996. Fur Buridans De generatione et corruptione siehe zusatzlich Braakhuis 1997 und Braakhuis 
1999. 

26 Michael II, 628-48. 

27 Es sei auch bemerkt, daB keine der bisher bekannten Handschriften dieser Fassung 
aus Frankreich oder Italien stammen sondem mit der Buridan-Tradition von Prag, Wien, 
Krakau und Erfurt zusammenhangen (siehe Michael II, 635-41). 

28 Eine andere Fassung der quaestiones von Buridan zu De generatione et corruptione (in 
Michael II, 631-4 als quaestiones (A) verzeichnet.) wird in 3 bislang bekannten Handschriften 
iiberliefert: Ms. Cesena, Biblioteca Malatesdana, cod. S. VIII. 5; Vat. lat. 2185 und Vat. 
lat. 3097. Wahrend Buridans Autorschaft der im Ms. 342R enthaltenen quaestiones (B) nie 
in Frage gestellt wurde, gab die Fassung (A) AnlaB zu Meinungsverschiedenheiten. Sie 
gehen auf Maier (1952, 118 ff.) zuriick, die als Verfasser der Fassung (A) nicht Buridan 
sondem Nicole Oresme sehen wollte. Die These Maiers wurde jedoch iiberzeugend von 
Michael (II, 642-8) und Thijssen 1986 widerlegt. Siehe auch Lohr 1972, 123. 

29 Zu diesen Abschriften siehe Michael II, 639-40. Die Titel der quaestiones dieser Fassung 
von Buridans Quaestiones zu De generatione et corruptione wurde zuerst von Caroti (1996, S. 
69*-77*) aus Ms. Berlin, Staatsbibliothek Preufiischer Kulturbesitz, cod. lat. fol. 387 (ff. 
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Buch I: 

- Anfang: siehe oben incipit und gleich hier unten q. 1. 

- Ende: ... Ad septimam quando dicitur unde proveniat originaliter diversitas, dictum fuit 
de hoc in questione etc. (144v b ) 

Quaestiones : 

1. utrum de generabilibus et corruptibilibus sit scientia. Et arguitur quod non quia quod 
non est non contingit sciri ut patet primo posteriorum . .. (130V 3 ) 

2. utrum ad corruptionem rerum scibilium 30 corrumpatur scientia de eis supposito quod 
de illis habetur scientia (131 r 3 ) 

3. utrum vox significet idem re corrupta et re existente (131v b ) 31 

4. utrum si 32 imposibile est elementa generari substantialiter, imposibile est ea alterari 
(132r b ) 

5. utrum corpus sit divisible secundum quodlibet eius signum et secundum quodlibet eius 
puncta 33 (132v b ) 

6. utrum posibile sit aliquid simpliciter 34 generari (133r b ) 

7. utrum omnis generatio unius sit corruptio alterius (134r a ) 

8. utrum in animato sit alia forma substantialis ab anima (134V 3 ) 

9. utrum generatio differat ab alteratione (135V 3 ) 

10. utrum ista descriptio 35 generationis sit bona in qua dicitur ‘generatio est transmutatio 
huius totius in totum non manente aliquo sensibili ut subiecto eodem’ (136r*) 

11. utrum rarefactio proprie sit augmentatio (136r b ) 

12. utrum in augmentation viventis cibus augeatur vel corpus animatum (136^) 

13. utrum illud quod augetur maneat simpliciter idem ante et post (137r 15 ) 

14. utrum eius quod augetur quelibet pars augeatur (137^) 

15. utrum augmentatio fiat secundum partes formales et non materiales (138^) 

16. utrum augmentatio sit motus proprie dictus distinctus a motu locali, a alteratione et 
generatione substantiali (138V 5 *) 


129rM56v b ) geliefert, und zwar mit Vergleich zu den Kommentaren von Oresme, Marsilius 
von Inghen und Albert von Sachsen. Neuerdings wurden sie wieder von Braakhuis (1999, 
151-2) bekannt gegeben, doch—von dem Verweis auf Caroti 1996 abgesehen—offensicht- 
lich ohne Angabe dariiber, welchen Handschriften diese Liste entnommen wurde; vgl. 
Braakhuis 1999, 132, Anm. 5, 151 Anm. 96 und 152 Anm. 98 (zum Vergleich mit der 
anderen Redaktion, die Braakhuis „Vatican-Redaction“ nennt). Von den vielen Unterschieden 
zwischen der Liste von Ms. Buenos Aires 342R und denen von Caroti und Braakhuis habe 
ich nur diejenigen angemerkt, die inhaltliche Bedeutung haben konnten (ausgeschlossen 
wurden z.B. inversions wie „eius signum“ [II, q. 5 hier] fur „signum eius“ [Braakhuis, 151] 
und derartiges, wenn es keine Sinnveranderung gibt). Besonders bedeutsam erscheinen mir 
die Unterschiede bei den quaestiones I, 17; I, 20 und II, 6. 

30 scibilium] corporalium Miinchen, BSB, Clm 4376 f. 125V 3 und BSB, Clm 19551 f. 
106V 3 ; corruptibilium Braakhuis (1999, 151). Alle drei Varianten bei Caroti (1996, 69*) 
erwahnt, als von Michael (II, 635) ubernommen. 

31 Ed. dieser Quaestio in Braakhuis 1999, 153-6. 

32 ante si] sequitur add. Caroti (1996, 70*). 

33 puncta] punctum Braakhuis (1999, 151). 

34 simpliciter] om. Caroti (1996, 69*). 

35 descriptio] auch in Miinchen, BSB, Clm 19551 f. lllv b . In Miinchen, BSB, 4376 ist 
hingegen „diffinitio“ (f. 131 r b ). 
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17. utrum omne animatum quamdiu vivit mutatur(P) 36 sed non quamdiu vivit augeatur 

(^r 3 ) 37 

18. utrum omne agens in aliquod passum tangat ipsum passum 38 (139^) 

19. utrum omne agens in agendo repatiatur et omne passum in patiendo reagat (140r b ) 

20. utrum possibile sit esse actionem a proportione equalitatis vel etiam a proportione 
minoris 39 inequalitatis (140^) 

21. utrum forme substantial elementorum suscipiant magis et minus (Hlv 3 ) 

22. utrum forme substantial^ elementorum maneant in mixto (142^) 

23. utrum mixtio sit possibilis (143^) 

24. utrum illud quod simpliciter est corrumptum possit reverti idem in numero (144r a ) 40 

Buch II: 

- Anfang: Incipiunt questiones secundi libri de generatione et corruptione. Et queritur 
primo utrum ... (144v b ) 

- Ende: siehe oben explicit 


Quaestiones : 

1. Et queritur primo utrum tantum sint quatuor qualitates prime, scilicet calidum, frigi- 
dum, humidum, siccum; sive: caliditas, frigiditas, humiditas et siccitas ita quod hie non 
fiat differentia inter abstractum et concretum . . . (144v b ) 

2. questio secunda est talis 41 : utrum primarum qualitatum due sint active, scilicet cali¬ 
dum et frigidum, et due passive, scilicet humidum et siccum (145v^) 

3. questio tertia est talis: utrum sint quatuor elementa et non plura (146r b ) 

4. questio quarta est talis: utrum ignis sit continuus aque et aer terre (146V 3 ) 

5. questio quinta est talis: utrum aqua sit primo frigida, et sic posset etiam queri de quo- 
libet alio elemento, scilicet utrum terra sit primo sicca et aer primo humidus et ignis 
primo calidus (1471^) 

6. questio sexta est talis: utrum caliditas aeris et caliditas ignis sint eiusdem rationis 42 dife- 
rentes solum secundum intensionem et remissionem <et> ita etiam queritur de aliis 


36 mutatur(?)] nutriatur Braakhuis (1999, 151). 

37 Gleiche Formulierung der quaestio in Ms. Miinchen, BSB, Clm 19551, f. 113v b und 
Clm 4376, f. 135r b . Im Ms. Buenos Aires BN 342R kommen mitten in der Formulierung 
der quaestio die Worte utrum omne animatum vor, und zwar als Lemmata in einem dichten 
und groBeren Schriftgrad. Nach Caroti (1996, 71*) lautet diese quaestio : „utrum omne 
animatum quamdiu vivat augeatur“. 

38 passum] om. Braakhuis (1999, 151). 

39 minoris] om. Braakhuis (1999, 151). Eine „proportio inequalitatis “ ist selbstverstandlich 
„minoris inequalitatis “ oder „maioris inequalitatis “. Bei dem letzten Fall ergibt sich kein Problem, 
denn eine Bewegung bzw. eine actio kann stattfinden. Nur bei einer proportio equalitatis oder 
minoris inequalitatis ist die Frage, sinnvoll zu stellen. Daher ist hier „minoris“ erforderlich 
(„minoris“ auch bei Caroti 1996, 73*). 

40 Fiir eine Edition und Analyse dieser quaestio siehe Braakhuis 1997. 

41 Im Gegensatz zu den quaestiones des ersten Buches sind die quaestiones des zweiten 
Buches numeriert und durch die Formel „questio est talis“ eingefiihrt. Dies ist vielleicht 
eine Sache des Schreibers, denn das zweite Buch ist ganz von einer Hand abgeschrieben, 
die auf f. 114r b beginnt. 

42 post rationis] sive eiusdem speciei add. Braakhuis (1999, 152); sive sint add. Caroti 
1996 (74*). Siehe hier die nachste Anm. 
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dementis quantum ad singulas eorum qualitates, videlicet utrum humiditas aeris et 
humiditas aquae sint eiusdem rationis 43 . . . (148i*) 

7. questio septima est talis: utrum qualitas simbula maneat eadem in generato que fuit 
in corrupto (1491*) 

8. questio octava est talis: utrum elementa habentia simbulum facilius et citius transmu- 
tentur ad invicem quam non habentia simbulum (149V 4 ) 

9. questio nona est talis: utrum quelibet duo elementa non habentia simbolum possint 
transmutari in quodlibet tertium et quod habentia simbolum non possit transmutari 44 
ad tertium (149v b ) 

10. questio decima est talis: Utrum omne mixtum quod est circa medium locum sit com- 
positum ex omnibus simplicibus (150r b ) 

11. undecima questio est talis: utrum posibilis sit esse aliquod mixtum simpliciter et per- 
fecte temperatum (151 r*) 

12. questio duodecima est talis: Utrum calidum, frigidum, humidum et siccum, iste 45 qua- 
tuor qualitates prime, sint principalia agenda in generatione mixtorum (151v*) 

13. questio tertia decima est talis: utrum sint generationes et corruptiones perpetue (152r b ) 

14. ultima questio huius est talis: utrum possent perpetuari in hoc mundo generationes et 
corruptiones si non essent plures motus celestes (152v a ) 

Ms. 342R iiberliefert also die 38 quaestiones von Buridan zu 

De generatione et corruptione. 

3.3. Expositio in ires libros De anima (154r a -167v b ) 

DaG Buridan als einer der wichtigsten Naturphilosophen seiner Zeit anzu- 

sehen ist, wird nicht nur durch seine grundlegende Kommentierung der 

Physik und des De caelo bezeugt, sondem auch—und fur die damaligen 


43 post rationis] et eiusdem specie add. Miinchen, BSB, Clm 19551 f. 121v* 5 . Dem Sinn 
nach stimmt Ms. Buenos Aires 342R mit der Version von Braakhuis (1999, 152: Handschriften 
werden nicht erwahnt) iiberein: „utrum caliditas aeris et caliditas ignis sunt eiusdem ratio¬ 
nis sive eiusdem speciei differentes solum secundum intensionem et remissionem". Es wird 
also die Frage danach gestellt, ob die caliditates der zwei oberen Elemente (Feuer und Luft) 
derselben Art sind (oder zur selben Gattung gehoren), so dafi sie nur Intensitatsunterschiede 
innerhalb derselben Gattung aufweisen. Und ahnlich kann fur zwei andere Elemente gefragt 
werden, z.B. fur Luft und Wasser beziiglich der Trockenheit. Bei Caroti lautet hingegen 
die quaestio : „utrum caliditas aeris et caliditas ignis sunt eiusdem rationis sive sint differen¬ 
tes solum secundum intensionem et remissionem" (Caroti 1999, 74*, aus Ms. Berlin, 
Staatsbibliothek PreuBischer Kulturbesitz, cod. lat. fol. 387, 150v*; die Lesart Carotis von 
dieser Handschrift wird hier nicht angezweifelt). DemgemaB hatte Buridan die Altemativfrage 
gestellt: entweder gehoren beide caliditates (und die anderen Qualitaten) zu derselben Gattung 
oder sie unterscheiden sich nur nach Intensitat. Aber dies kann meiner Meinung nach 
nicht der Sinn der Frage sein, sondem: deswegen, weil die Qualitaten zur selben Gattung 
gehoren, unterscheiden sie sich nur „secundum intensionem et remissionem". Dieses MiBver- 
standnis entsteht aus den in der oberen FuBnote angegebenen Varianten. Diese und andere 
Fragen konnen erst nach einem Vergleich aller Handschriften und einer Inhaltsanalyse des 
Textes endgultig beantwortet werden. 

44 ante transmutari] sic add. Braakhuis (1999, 152). 

45 iste] idest Braakhuis (1999, 152). 
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Interessen vielleicht noch mehr—durch seine intensive Auseinandersetzung 
mit dem Traktat De anima des Aristoteles. Mehr als bei jedem anderen 
naturphilosophischen Werk iiberliefem zahlreiche Handschriften Kommen- 
tare zu De anima , unter denen sich wie liblich expositiones und quaestiones 
befinden, jeweils in unterschiedlichen Fassungen. Eine endgiiltige Einordnung 
einer einzelnen Handschrift wie hier 342R wird erst moglich sein, wenn 
es eine abgesicherte Klassifizierung aller bekannten Zeugen der Buridan- 
Kommentierung zu De anima gibt. 

Ms. 342R enthalt die von Michael genannte expositio C, die er in zwei 
Handschriften findet: Vaticano, lat. 2162, und—Lohr folgend—auch Darm¬ 
stadt, Hessische Landes- und Hochschulbibliothek 516. 46 Patar-der libri- 
gens die expositio de prima lectura ediert-zieht die Darmstadter Handschrift 
ab und fiigt Ms. Erfurt, Wissenschaftliche Allgemeinbibliothek, Ampl. F. 
298 hinzu. 47 

Incipit: Bonorum honorabilium noticiam opinantes magis autem alteram. Iste liber totalis continet tres 
libros partiales. Primus liber est de prohemio totalis libri et de opinionibus antiquorum. 
Secundus liber est de communi diffinitione anime et cum hoc de potentiis vegetativis et 
sensitivis. Tertius liber est de potentia 48 intellectiva, de potentia appetitiva et de potentia 
secundum locum motiva. Primus liber dividitur in prohemium et in textum. Textus inci¬ 
pit ibi principium autem. In prohemio proponit primo huius scientie bonitatem . . . (154r a ) 

Explicit. . . . auditus vero datus animalibus est ut aliquid possit eis significari. Et addit ulti- 
momodo quod lingua data est hominibus ut possint aliis significare per loquelam, licet 
magis data sit propter gustum. Et sic est finis tertii libri de anima (167v b ) 


Buch I: 

- Anfang: siehe oben Incipit. 

- Ende: . . . Dicit ergo Aristoteles quod in pluribus invenitur vegetativa quam sensitiva et 
sic in aliquibus est separata, sed ubi in eodem inveniuntur non sunt scilicet ab invicem 
separate. Et sic finitur tractatus de erroribus libri de anima et sequitur liber secundus, 
scilicet que quidem a prioribus . .. (156r b ) 

Buch II: 

- Anfang: Recitatis opinionibus antiquorum de anima , hie incipit 49 scientia de anima demonstra¬ 
tive. Et primo inquirit diffinitiones anime, secundo determinat de eius potentiis. Secundum 
ibi potentiarum autem anime. Prima pars continet duo capitula. In primo investigat quas- 
dam diffinitiones anime. In secundo ... (156r b ) 


46 Michael II, 682-3; Lohr 1970, 173. 

47 Patar 1991, 52*; und zwar ohne Hinweis (in dem ganzen Buch) auf Michael, der 
diese Erfurter Hs. fur eine andere Fassung „B“ der expositio gehalten hat (Michael II, 680). 
Zur Darmstadter Handschrift siehe auch Patar 1991, 49*-50* 

48 potentia] om. Ms. 342R add. ex Michael (II, 682). 

49 post incipit] add. determinare Michael (II, 682). 
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- Ende:... et homines habentes impedimentum propter infantilitatem vel passionem vel 
alium casum indigent bene uti fantasia et in fine recapitulat. Sequitur... (164r b ) 


Buch III: 

- Anfang: De parte autexn. Iste est tertius liber in quo sunt tres tractatus. Primus est de 
potentia intellectiva, secundus de potentia appetitiva et secundum locum motiva. Tertius 
de comparatione anime potentiarum 50 ad invicem. Secundus ibi quoniam autem anima. 
Tertius ibi vegetabilem ... (164V 1 ) 

- Ende: siehe oben explicit. 

Vergleichend mit Ms. Bruges, Stadsbibliotheek 477 transkribiert Patar 
nach der vatikanischen Handschrift einige wenige Stellen dieser Fassung, 
die er als tertia lectura kennzeichnet. Als einen weiteren Beleg fur die 
Zugehorigkeit von Ms. 342R zu dieser Fassung konnen wir hier jene 
Stellen in Ms. 342R anfuhren: 51 


Ms. Vaticano lat. 2162 
Liber 1 

1 lOr 3 : Bonorum . . . (incipit). 

1 lOv**: Formidandum . . . 

110v b : Si autem . . . 

Liber LI 

1 14^: speculans ...: ... hoc addiscit. . . 
116r b : Nunc autem 
118^: De tangibili autem . . . 

119i*-l 19r b : Dubitabit . . .: ... quae sunt in 
aere. [Horn.?]. Sed si corpora. . . . 


Liber ILL 

122^-122^: Necesse autem .Sed tu 

quaeres quomodo est ista consequentia . . . 


Ms. BN 342R 

Liber L 

1541 *. 

154r b . 

154v b . 

Liber LL 

159r b : homo addiscit 
160r b . 

1621*. 

162r b : . . . quae sunt in aere. Unde possit 
sic rationari: sicut est de aqua in hiis 
que sunt in aqua ita est de aere in hiis 
que sunt in aere. Sed si corpora. . . . 

Liber ILL 

1 64v*: . . . Sed tu quaeres quommodo valet 
ista consequentia. . . . 


Die zweite Variante ist wichtiger: wenn man den Text von Ms. 342R an 
dieser Stelle ubemimmt, dann handelt es sich um eine Auslassung durch 
Homoioteleuton in der vatikanischen Abschrift. Wie der Text der expositio 


50 post potentiarum] anime add. 

51 In der Vergleichstabelle von Patar steht als Oberschrift der rechten Spalte nicht das 
richtige Ms. Vaticano, lat. 2162 sondem Ms. „Vaticano 2164“ (Patar 1991, 715-22, hier 
715). Es handelt sich um einen schwerwiegenden Druckfehler, auf den ich hier aufmerk- 
sam machen muB, weil Ms. Vaticano lat. 2164 auch einen Buridankommentar zu De anima 
iiberliefert, namlich die quaestiones de tertia lectura (siehe Patar 1991, 52*; Michael II, 700). 

Dariiber hinaus halte ich es fur unnotig, alle Varianten dieser Stellen aufzulisten; die 
drei, die mir wichtiger schienen, habe ich mit Fettschrift auf beiden Seiten angegeben. 
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de tertia lectura zu erstellen ist und in welcher Beziehung die Handschriften, 
die sie uberliefem, tatsachlich zueinander stehen, mu6 die Aufgabe einer 
weiteren Arbeit bleiben. Vorerst mag es ausreichen, mit den vorherigen 
Informationen auf die dem Ms. Buenos Aires, BN 342R zukommende 
Bedeutung hinzuweisen. 

3.4. Quaestiones super ires libros De anima (168v a -188r b ) 

Die quaestiones liber den Traktat De anima gehoren zu den Texten von 
Buridan, die soviel Interesse erweckt wie Schwierigkeiten bereitet haben. 52 

Ms. 342R iiberliefert—ohne Vorwort—die von Michael genannten 
„Quaestiones in tres libros de anima Aristotelis (sed non de ultima lectura) u bzw. 
die von Patar genannte secunda lectura , von der etwa 15 weitere Abschriften 
bekannt sind, und deren tabula quaestionum von Faral nach Ms. Vendome, 
Bibliotheque Municipale, 169 wiedergegeben wurde. 53 

Incipit Circa inicium libri de anima queritur primo utrum. Utrum anima sit proprium 
subiectum huius libri qui solet vocari liber de anima. Et arguitur primo quod non, immo 
magis corpus animatum quia magis illud est ponendum . . . (168V 51 ) 

Explicit . . . sequitur appetitus contrarii acceptivi vel infutati. Et sic secundum hec dicta 
procedunt rationes hincinde formate viis suis. Et sic est finis Deo gratias (188r b ) 

Buch I: 

- Anfang: Siehe oben incipit. 

- Ende: ... Ad confirmationem dicendum est quod non oportet omnem evidentiam resolvi 
in primum principium, immo quam plurima sunt principia demonstrabilia proprie tot 
sunt conclusiones ut declarat Aristoteles primo Posteriorum. Sequitur nunc alia que- 
stio...(170v a ) 


Buch II: 

- Anfang: Circa secundum librum de anima queritur utrum anima sit substantia: argui¬ 
tur quod non quia commune est omni substantie . . . (170^) 


52 Vgl. Faral 1946, 25-30; Lohr 1970, 173-4; Michael II, 684-735. Ms. Segovia, Biblioteca 
de la Catedral, cod. 44, das Beaujouan bereits 1965 (siehe Beaujouan 1968, 16) erwahnt 
hatte, wird nur von Michael als moglicher Zeuge der tertia et ultima lectura erwahnt, und zwar 
mit dem Hinweis „Informationen zum Codex liegen nicht vor“ (II, 700, 705, Anm. 2). 

53 Faral 1946, 27-9. Patar 1991 (in Obersicht, 52*; zu den einzelnen Handschriften, 
33*-7*) listet fast dieselben Handschriften wie Michael (II, 684-9) auf und ordnet sie wei- 
ter nach Versionen und Gruppen ein. Er fugt Ms. Munchen, BSB, Clm 4376, ff. 105i*- 
124v b (Folierung nach 35*, in 52* falschlich als ff. 91 1 *-118r b angegeben) hinzu (siehe 35*; 
diese Abschrift wird hingegen bei Michael [730] unter die „Verkiirzte Versionen" einge- 
ordnet) und zieht die von Michael erwahnten Exzerpten im Ms. Paris, Bibliotheque natio¬ 
nal de France, latin 15888, ff 7Or 3 -7 2\P ab. 
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- Ende:... quia communiter aprehendit omnia sensibilia. Et sic est finis questionum secundi 
libri de anima (182v b ) 

Buch III: 

- Anfang: Circa tertium librum de anima queritur primo utrum intellectus noster sit vir- 
tus passiva ab intelligibili. Arguitur quod non quia omne quod patitur movetur, quia 
pati est moveri... (182^) 

- Ende: siehe oben explicit. 

Wie bei anderen Abschriften dieser Fassung wird in Ms. 342R eine quae- 
stio 10 („utrum opus naturalissimum in viventibus sit generare sibi simile", 
f. 175^) iiberliefert. 54 Das Werk ist noch immer unediert. 

3.5. Quaestiones super libros Parva naturalia (190r a -220r a ) 

Die Parva naturalia , die einen Fragenkreis zu den „von Korper und Seele 
gemeinsamen Verrichtungen" 55 betreffen, stellen die Verbindung zwischen 
dem psychologisch orientierten Traktat De anima und den biologischen 
Schriften des corpus aristotelicum dar. Gerade diese Mittelstellung hat zu 
einer gewissen Vemachlassigung ihrer lateinischen Text- und Kommentar- 
tradition gegenuber den grofien philosophischen und biologischen Werken 
des corpus gefiihrt. 56 

Buridan hat sich mehrfach mit den Parva naturalia auseinandergesetzt, 
aber bis heute konnten—wie Michael bemerkt—die verschiedenen Redak- 
tionen noch nicht „mit aller wunschenswerten Klarheit" geschieden 
werden. 57 Es scheint festzustehen, daB Buridans Kommentare zu den Parva 
naturalia sowohl in der Form der expositio als auch als quaestiones iiberlie- 
fert sind. Letztere liegen in verschiedenen Fassungen vor, und zwar nicht 


54 Diese quaestio kommt in Farals Liste nicht vor, wird aber von Michael (II, 684) erwahnt. 
Femer lautet die quaestio II, 23 nicht wie bei Faral sondern wie bei Michael (684): utrum 
sensibile positum supra sensum faciat sensationem ( 1811 *). 

55 Aristoteles, De anima 433 b 19-21 (Aristoteles 1983 , fibers. Gigon, 342). An der Stelle 
werden jedoch die Parva naturalia nicht genannt. 

56 Eine Basisuntersuchung fur die Kommentierung liefert Raedemaecker 1965. Ffir die 
Einordnungsprobleme der Kommentare spielt nicht zuletzt die Gliederung der Parva natu¬ 
ralia selbst eine Rolle, da deren letzte Texte „De morte et vita, de respiratione et de iuventute et 
senectute il unterschiedlich getrennt oder zusammengesetzt werden. Schon Lacombe bemerkt 
diesbezfiglich: „divisio inter librum De respiratione et librum De Morte non semper eadem 
est...“ (Aristoteles 1939, 61). An dieser Stelle mochte ich mich herzlich bei Prof. Ch. 
Lohr bedanken, der mir eine vollstandige Liste der Kommentare zu den Parva naturalia 
zur Verfiigung gestellt und mir mit vielen wertvollen Bemerkungen zu diesem Thema 
geholfen hat. 

57 Michael II, 774. 
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immer fur alle Texte der Parva naturalia sondern unterschiedlich. Der 
Klarheit zugunsten halte ich mich im allgemeinen an die Einordnung von 
B. Michael nach den einzelnen Texten. 58 

Incipit : siehe 5.1. (Anfang) 

Explicit siehe 5.6. (Ende; Buridan zugeschrieben). 


3.5.1 ff. 190r a -200v b : De sensu et sensato 

- Anfang: Potencie sensitive ipsius anime et potencie vegetative et potencie secundum 
locum motive non excercunt operationes suas sine organo corporeo et ideo huiusmodi 
operationes non sunt solum ipsius anime sed sunt simul anime et corporis... (190r*) 

- Ende: ... et ita etiam attendens multum ad gradum intensionis albedinis non bene simul 
attendet quanta sit superficies. Et hec dicta sufficiant de sensu et sensato et sic est finis 
(200v b ) 

Nach der Klassifizierung von Michael ist der von Ms. 342R iiberlieferte 
Text unter die „quaestiones B“ einzuordnen, 59 von denen Michael 11 wei- 
tere Abschriften verzeichnet hat und die—im Gegensatz zu den anderen 
Texten der Parva naturalia —mit der Ausgabe von Lokert (Paris 1516, hier 
= Lokert 2 ) iibereinstimmen. Ms. 342R beginnt mit dem Prohemium zu den 
Parva naturalia und enthalt ubereinstimmend mit Lokert 2 die 21 quaestio- 
nes, von denen Faral nur die Titel der 10 ersten veroffendicht hat. 60 Die 
vollstandige tabula quaestionum , mit der Ms. 342R ubereinstimmt, wurde 
von Agrimi wiedergegeben. 61 


3.5.2 ff. 201r a -203r a : De memoria et reminiscencia 

- Anfang: Circa librum de memoria et reminiscencia queritur primo utrum memoria sit 
solum preteritorum vel etiam presentium. Arguitur quod sit presentium, quia obiectum 
cuius est potentia aliqua . . . (201 r*) 


58 Es sei hinzugefugt, daB die zwei von Michael erwahnten Abschriften Basel, Universitats- 
bibliothek, F.V.10 (Michael II, 740, 747, 755) und Sankt Gallen, Stiftsbibliothek, 775 
(Michael II, 750, 756, 764, 771) von Lohr 1994 (85-8 und 249-50) bestatigt werden. Lohr 
1994 (141-3) erganzt die Liste noch mit Ms. Basel, Universitatsbibliothek, F.VIII.17, ff. 
133r-204v. 

59 Michael II, 739. 

60 Faral 1946, 33; siehe dazu Michael II, 744. 

61 Agrimi 1983, 43-5 (die Ubereinstimmung mit Ms. 342R schlieBt die von Agrimi ange- 
fiihrten Varianten des Ms. Milano, Biblioteca Ambrosiana G 71 Sup. aus). Im Unterschied 
zu Faral und ahnlich wie bei Agrimi lautet im Ms. 342R die q. 8: „utrum tactus et gustus 
sint terrae a dominio“ (f. 193r b ). Wie schon Michael (II, 744) angemerkt hat, wurden die 
in Faral fehlenden Titel nach Cod. Vat. lat. 11575 von Ruysschaert mitgeteilt (Codices 
Latini. Codd. 11414-11709, Citta del Vaticano, 1959, 327). 
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- Ende: ... licet bene et sufficienter species et intentiones reservate sunt in virtute memo- 
rativa. Et sic rationes non procedunt contra dicta. Et sic est finis questionum de memo- 
ria et reminiscencia (2031*) 

Alle fiinf quaestiones kommen im Ms. 342R vor. Der Text ist auch als 
„quaestiones B“ anzusehen, eine Fassung ubrigens, die nach Michael in 13 
weiteren Handschriften liberliefert wird und nicht mit Lokert 2 (= quaes¬ 
tiones B’) ubereinstimmt. 62 


3.5.3 ff. 203r a -208r a : De somno et vigilia 

- Anfang: Circa librum de sompno et vigilia queritur primo utrum sompnus sit privatio 
vigilie. Arguitur quod non quia privatio debet provenire ex defectu causarum habitus 
et non a causis positivis, sed sompnus. . . (203i*) 

- Ende: . . . quod non possunt facere in fantasia sufficientes impressiones ad postea iterum 
movendum notabiliter sensum communem, ideo non sit rememoratio. Secundum dicta 
solvatis rationes 63 sicud vobis placet et sic est finis questionum de sompno et vigilia 
( 2081 *) 

Im Ms. 342R sind 10 quaestiones enthalten, jedoch nicht diejenigen, die 
in Lokert 2 (= quaestiones B') gedruckt wurden. Nach Anfang, Ende und 
nach der tabula quaestionum handelt es sich auch hier um eine Abschrift 
der „ quaestiones B“, von der Michael 14 weitere Abschriften verzeichnet 
hat. 64 Die tabula stimmt sogar der Reihenfolge nach mit der von Michael 
veroffentlichten tabula iiberein (d.h. im Ms. 342R sind die qq. 7 und 8 
nicht umgestellt, wie in Lokert 2 ). 65 Dazu kommt die von Michael zum 
Vergleich zwischen der Redaktion B und der Redaktion B' angegebene 
Stelle der quaestio 4 (Lokertj f. 45^), die - von einigen Schreibabweichungen 
abgesehen - im Ms. 342R (fol. 205v*) parallel zur Stelle der Redaktion 
B (bei Michael nach Ms. Vat. lat. 11575, f. 114v b ) lauft. 66 


62 Der Explicit von dem Druck Lockert 2 , den Michael als „quaestiones B'“ eingeordnet 
hat, lautet: „... Sed ad auctoritatem consequenter dicendum est quod ipsa utebatur hoc 
nomine memoratio non pro memoria sed pro reminiscentia et ilia auctoritas sufficit pro 
nobis et sic est finis. Deo gratias" (Lokert 2 f. 48i*; siehe Michael II, 751). Beide Fassungen 
B und B' iiberliefem dieselbe tabula mit 5 quaestiones , aber nur die zwei ersten sind in bei- 
den Fassungen gleich. Nach Michael stellen die iibrigen 3 quaestiones in B' eine weitere 
Bearbeitung derselben Oberlieferung dar (Michael II, 752). 

63 rationes] rationis Michael II, 754. 

64 Michael II, 755-6. 

65 Michael II, 759. 

66 Michael II, 777 ff. Eine nicht unbedeutende Abweichung im Ms. 342R ist „potentiae 
intellectivae “ fur „potentiae nutritivae“ (Michael, ibid., linke Spalte = Redaktion B, Zeilen 
5-6). Aber es handelt sich sicherlich um einen Schreibfehler, der auBerdem keine Rolle 
fur den Vergleich mit der Redaktion B' spielt, denn gerade an dieser Stelle sind beide 
Redaktionen B und B' gleich. 
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3.5.4 ff. 208^-21 lr b : De longitudine et brevitate vitae 

- Anfang: Circa librum de longitudine et brevitate vite queritur primo utrum calidum et 
humidum sint cause longe vite. Arguitur quod non, quia cause putrefactionis non sunt 
cause longe vite . .. (208r a ) 

- Ende: . . . et sic virtute cordis reficiuntur et proportionale 67 cordi antequam illud propor- 
tionale cordi moriatur. Et sic patet questio et sic est finis de longitudine (211 r b ) 

Ms. 342R gehort sicherlich auch zur Redaktion B, fur die Michael 8 wei- 
tere Abschriften verzeichnet hat. 68 Dafiir sprechen nicht nur der Anfang 
und das Ende sondem auch die Tatsachen, dafl die qq. 1-2 von Lokert 2 
nicht vorkommen, wahrend stattdessen eine neue quaestio mit enthalten 
ist (q. 6: „utrum plantae debeant esse longioris vitae quam alia anima- 
lia“, ff. 210v*-21 lr b ). 69 

3.5.5 ff. 211^-218^: De morte et vita 

Wie oben erwahnt ist die Gliederung der Parva naturalia an dieser Stelle 
nicht immer gleich. 70 Die Gliederung und Gruppierung der quaestiones 
unterscheiden sich im Ms. 342R von der gewohnlich angenommenen 
Kommentierung zum „fiinften“ Text der Parva naturalia , d.h. zum Traktat 
bzw. Kapitel: De morte et vita , de respiratione , de iuventute et senectute. 1 ' In Ms. 
342R—wie auch mindestens in noch einer Handschrift derselben Fassung 72 — 
wird der wichtige Text De respiratione nicht als unabhangiger Traktat ange- 
sehen sondem als mit De morte et vita zusammengehorig. DemgemaB wer- 
den im Ms. 342R nach den quaestiones de longitudine et brevitate vitae zwei 
unterschiedliche Gruppen von quaestiones iiberliefert: eine unter dem Titel 
De morte et vita (hier 3.5.5), die andere, deutlich von jener getrennt, unter 
dem Titel De iuventute et senectute (hier 3.5.6). Zu einer besseren Uberpriifung 
anhand anderer Handschriften gebe ich hier die tabulae quaestionum an. 


67 proportionale] per proportionalia Michael II, 762. 

68 Siehe Michael II, 762-6. 

69 Michael II, 766. 

70 Siehe oben Anm. 56. Mindestens der Expositio nach scheint Buridan, alle drei Texte 
als zusammengehorig anzusehen: „iste liber solet intitulari aliquo trium modorum: uno 
modo de senectute et iuventute, alio modo de morte et vita et tertio modo de respira¬ 
tione, eo quod de istis tribus determinatur in hoc libro . ..“ (nach Michael II, 67). 

71 Vgl. Faral 1946, 34; Lohr 1970, 178; Michael II, 769 ff. 

72 Ms. Praha, Knihovna Metropolitni Kapituli, L.29 [1272], quaestiones de morte et vita 
magistri Buridani (ff. 113v b -122r b , und dann Buridan in dem Explicit zugeschrieben) und 
quaestiones de iuventute et senectute (ff. 122r b -124r b . In dem Explicit mit allgemeiner Zuschreibung 
zu Buridan der Parva naturalia). Michael (II, 771) verweist auf diese 1376 entstandene 
Abschrift mit „wohl diese Redaktion“; ich schliefie mich diesem Urteil an. 
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- Anfang: Circa librum de morte et vita primo queritur utrum cor sit principium sangui¬ 
nis 73 et venarum animalibus habentibus cor, et non loquor de primo principio simplici- 
ter quia istud est Deus nec propter primitatem corporis ad animam sed loquor de primo 
principio corporali... (211 r b ) 

- Ende: ... valet ad digestionem et ad mixtionem (?) et ad alia opera vite. 74 Ergo conclu- 
siones factas solvatis secundum exigentiam predictorum. Et sic est finis questionum de 
morte et vita. Expliciunt questiones de morte et vita (218^) 

Quaestiones : 

1. utrum cor sit principium sanguinis 75 et venarum in animalibus habentibus cor (211 r 13 ) 

2. utrum vita possit existere sine naturali calore vel edam: utrum animal et omnes eius 
partes oporteat habere naturalem calorem ad hoc, quod vivant ( 2121 *) 

3. utrum calidum naturale potest corrumpi a se ipso (212^) 

4. utrum in viventibus debeat corrumpi calor naturalis per consumptionem humidi (213^) 

5. utrum vita posset perpetuari in aliquo animali per consumptionem alimenti (213^) 

6. utrum omne vivens ad salutem vite indigeat refrigerio caloris naturalis (214^) 

7. utrum in vase bene obstructo ignis debeat cito corrumpi (2151^) 

8. utrum omnia et sola animalia habentia pulmonem respirant (216i*) 

9. utrum plante et alia exsanguia habeant sufficiens refrigerium caloris vitalis a cond- 
nenti et a nutrimento (216V 3 ) 

10. utrum viventia naturaliter calida debeant nutriri et habitare in locis calidioribus et fri- 
gida in frigidioribus (217i*) 

11. utrum in estate magis respiremus et spissius respiramus quam in hyeme (217^) 

12. utrum membra interiora principalia, scilicet cor et pulmo, epar et eis consimilia, sint 
in estate calidiora quam in hyeme vel contra (217v^) 

Die quaestiones 8-12 beziehen sich auf De respiratione. Die handschriftliche 
Tradition vertretend, enthalt Ms. 342R eine Abschrift der Fassung (B), 
und von daher iiberliefert es auch nicht die q. 1 (utrum propositio sit 
vera „animal secundum quod animal, impossibile est non vivere“), die in 
Lokert 2 (= Fassung B') vorkommt. 76 


3.5.6 ff. 218v b -220r a : De iuventute et senectute 

- Anfang: Circa librum de iuventute et senectute queritur primo utrum calor naturalis et 
accidentalis seu innaturalis sunt eiusdem speciei specialissime. Arguitur quod non quia ... 

( 218 V 15 ) 

- Ende:. . . debet dici quod omnia predicta debent intelligi supposita sanitate corporis, 
quam praestare nobis dignetur, qui regnat per infinita secula seculorum. Amen. Expliciunt 
questiones parvorum naturalium magistri Buridani. (220i*) 


73 sanguinis] cm. ex sanguinweus. 

74 vite] anima Ms. Praha, Knihovna Metropolitni Kapituli, L.29 [1272] f. 122r*\ 

75 sanguinis] con. ex sanguinweus. 

76 Die quaestio aus Faral 1946, 34. Siehe Michael II, 774. 
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Ms. 342R iiberliefert die 3 folgenden quaestiones zu diesem Text: 

1 [13] utrum calor naturalis et accidentalis seu innaturalis sunt eiusdem speciei specialis- 

sime (218v b ) 

2 [14] utrum diffinitio generationis viventis quam dat Aristoteles sit bona in qua dicitur 

generado est prima participatio anime in calefando (2191*) 

3 [15] utrum diffinidones juventutis et senectutis et etiam vite et mortis sunt bone, et quia 

iam dictum est de diffinitione generationis viventis secundum ... (219V 3 ) 

Wie die anderen Handschriften der Fassung (B) iiberliefert Ms. 342R die 
quaestio 1 (oder [13] wenn man alle zusammenzahlt), die in Lokert 2 ( = B’) 
fehlt. Wenn man 5.5.) und 5.6.) zusammen nimmt, dann sind in Ms. 
342R die 15 quaestiones der Fassung (B) vorhanden, fur die. Michael 12 
weitere Abschriften verzeichnet hat. 77 

Zusammenfassend zu 5.1.-6.): Ms. 342R enthalt immer die Fassung 
(B), die der handschriftlichen Tradition entspricht und von dem Druck 
Lokert 2 (als Fassung B' bei Michael) abweicht (mit Ausnahme von De sensu 
et sensato). Innerhalb dieser Tradition gehort es auBerdem zur Gruppe von 
Handschriften, die alle „fiinf“ Werke iiberliefem und noch zu denjeni- 
gen, bei denen diese quaestiones zu den Pawa naturalia Buridan zugeschrie- 
ben werden. 78 

3.6. Expositio in quattuor libros De caelo et mundo (220if-239rf) 

Als Kommentare zum Traktat De caelo , der in jeder mittelalterlichen 
Schuleinordnung der aristotelischen libri naturales der Physik unmittelbar 
folgt, sind von Buridan eine expositio und eine Sammlung von quaestiones , 
diesmal aber nicht in unterschiedlichen Fassungen und in einer bemer- 
kenswert geringen Anzahl von Handschriften, iiberliefert. 79 Die Quaestiones 
wurden im Jahre 1942 von Moody anhand der zwei bekannten Hand¬ 
schriften ediert. Vor kurzem hat Patar eine neue Edition von ihnen 
vorgelegt 80 und zum ersten Mai eine Edition der expositio angefertigt, die 


77 Michael II, 770-2. 

78 Siehe die Bemerkungen von Michael II, 775-6. 

79 Siehe Michael II, 617-27. 

80 Moodys Edition (siehe Moody 1942), die in der Forschung hoch eingeschatzt wurde, 
basiert auf Ms. Miinchen Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, Clm 19551 und Ms. Bruges, 
Stadsbibliotheek 477. Damals hat Moody vermutet, daB auch ein anderer Munchner Codex, 
Clm 761, die quaestiones iiberliefert; aber dies ist nicht der Fall (siehe Michael II, 623; Lohr 
1970, 170, halt diesen Text eher fur einen Kommentar zu Buridan). Beide, Lohr (1970, 
170) und Michael (II, 621) weisen auf Ms. Wien, Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek 5453 
lr-8r (Fragm.) hin. Patar (1996, 229-566), der die quaestiones neu edierte, schlieBt die Wiener 
Handschrift aus (Patar 1996, 70*). Somit bleibt die handschriftliche Grundlage dieselbe 
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iibrigens auf den drei bisher bekannten Handschriften beruht: Bruges, 
Stadsbibliotheek 477; Vaticano, Vat. lat. 2162 und Wien, Osterreichische 
Nationalbibliothek 5302. 81 

Ms. Buenos Aires, Biblioteca Nacional 342R enthalt als letzten Text 
eine unvollstandige Abschrift der expositio iiber De caelo et mundo von Buridan. 
Es ist jedoch anzunehmen, daB diese Abschrift vollstandig war, bevor die 
dem Blatt 239 folgenden Folien verloren gegangen sind; denn hier sind 
weder Exzerpten noch „abbreviationes“ oder irgendwelche Bearbeitungen 
eines Buridankommentars vorhanden sondem der Text selbst der exposi¬ 
tio , der bis zum Codexende sehr sinnvoll verlauft. Buridans expositio besteht 
aus vier Biichem, jeweils mit Traktaten, die wiederum in Kapiteln unter- 
gliedert sind. In Ms. 342R ist das erste Buch vollstandig und das zweite 
Buch etwa bis zur Halfte von Kapitel 3 des dritten Traktates erhalten. 

- Incipit. Post librum Physicorum qui considerat de naturalibus et earum principiis et pas- 
sionibus in communi sequitur iste liber, qui nominatur 82 De celo et mundo , qui considerat 
in speciali de rebus naturalibus secundum quod earum motus locales simplices . . . (220V 51 ; 
5 - 3 - 6 ). Es folgt das Prohemium (5 - 3 - 20 ) einschlieBlich des oben erwahnten Incipit) 

- Explicit. . . . sed ad similes angulos quia undique rectos super terram. Et notat Aristoteles 
quod licet iste glebe 83 moveantur simul ad medium terre et ad medium mundi, quia 
idem est medium, tamen non moventur (239v b ; 153 - 29 - 32 ). Abbruch; Fortfiihrung fehlt 

Buch I: 

- Anfang: Primus liber continet quatuor tractatus. Primus est de perfectione mundi, 
secundus de eius finitate, tertius de eius unitate, quartus de eius perpetuitate . . . (220V 3 ; 
5 - 22 - 24 ) 

- Ende: . . . Aliter iste tractatus non haberet multam efficaciam neque naturaliter 84 neque 
supernaturaliter (230V 3 ; 88- 4 - 5 ) 


wie bei Moody. Der Unterschied liegt nur darin, daB Moody die Miinchner Handschrift 
bevorzugte und Patar jetzt die belgische. 

81 Patar 1996, 5-226; zu den drei Handschriften siehe 42*-59*. Die in Lohr 1970 (170) 
erwahnten quaestiones (B) sind in Lohr 1970 D. da Clavasio provisorisch zugeschrieben. 

Stellen dieser Edition (Patar 1996) werden wie vorher auch die anderen Texte (z.B. 
Thijssen 1991 siehe oben, Anm. 20) mit Seite und klein kursivgeschriebenen zitiert oder 
erwahnt: z.B. 83-12-14 heiBt „Seite 83, von Zeile 12 bis 14“ usw. Die Lemmata schreibe 
ich wie Patar mit Fettschrift. Da es sich um einen edierten Text handelt, werde ich in 
Anmerkungen mit Klammern „]“ die Variante der Edition mit angeben. 

82 qui nominatur] nominatus (Patar 1996, 5-5). Lemma wird eingeschlossen. 

83 iste] illae (Patar 1996, 153 -30-31). 

84 post naturaliter] add. loquendo (Patar 1996, 88-5). 
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Buch II: 

- Anfang:.. . Quod quidem. 85 Hie incipit liber secundus qui specialiter determinat de 
celo. Et continet tres tractatus. Primus est de celo secundum se totum, secundus est de 
astris, tertius est de terra . . . (230^; 89-2-4) 

- Ende: Abgebrochen (Text unvollstandig); siehe oben Explicit. 

Verglichen mit dem von Patar edierten Text weist die expositio super De 
caelo et mundo von Ms. 342R zahlreiche Textvarianten, Auslassungen und 
Hinzufugungen auf. Da es in der Tat zu viele sind, als daB sie hier be- 
riicksichtigt werden konnten, gebe ich einige Beispiele an und erwahne nur 
die auffalligsten Auslassungen und Umstellungen; in weiteren Veroffent- 
lichungen soli auf die Textproblematik genauer eingegangen werden. 86 

Die expositio von Ms. 342R weist mehrere Auslassungen durch Homoio- 
teleuta auf, die an den entsprechenden Stellen den von Patar edierten 
Text voraussetzen und von daher davon zeugen, daB es sich nicht um 
eine besonders zuverlassige Abschrift handelt. Beispiele hiervon sind die 
ersten 6 Falle: 

9-/2: quia corpus . . . perfectum] horn. 

11 -58-59: simplicitatem . . . mixta] horn. 

13 -32-33: modo . .. potest] horn. 

1 6-1-3: ergo etc_deorsum] horn. 

22 -50-51: et sic . . . linea semicircularis] horn. 

39-36-37: sicut est aer. . . speciem] horn. 

Es gibt auch zahlreiche Auslassungen von einzelnen Worten oder Satzen; 
von diesen sind zwei zu erwahnen, die einen langen Absatz betreffen: 

133 -39-44: Palam autem. Supposuit.. . esset inferior] om. 

152-3-9: Adhuc omnia. Secunda . . . ergo etc.] om. 

An einigen Stellen, an denen Buridan ein Lemma des aristotelischen De 
caelo angibt und kommentiert, findet man Textumstellungen. Ohne Riicksicht 
auf die inhaltlichen Unterschiede sind folgende zu notieren: 87 


85 post quidem] add. igitur (Patar 1996, 89-2). 

86 Vor allem mit der Edition dieser expositio , die vordem nur handschrifdich vorlag und 
von daher der Forschung kaum zuganglich war, hat Patar einen wichtigen Beitrag gelei- 
stet, den man mit diesem Bericht keinesweg schmalem, sondem nur mit einigen Bemerkungen 
erganzen will. 

87 Ich numeriere hier Paragraphen mit [1], [2] usw., und benutze fur die Reihenfolge 
den Pfeil Zwischen „[ ]“ wird gleich nach der Zahlenordnung auch die Lokalisierung 
bei Patar 1996 bzw. Ms. 342R angegeben. 
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a) [1: 15-75-16-95: Oportet autem. Hie vult. . . declarabuntur in IV 0 huius] [2: 16-97- 
17-77: Quod autem circumfertur. Probat conclusionem ... dictum fuit prius]. 
UmsteUung: Im Ms. 342R nach der Reihenfolge [2: f. 221v b ] -► [1: f. 221v a ] 

b) [1: 43-54-55: Si igitur . . . infert conclusionem] -► [2: 44 -59-69: Sed tamen et quae- 
cumque. Hie removet... aliqui dixerunt]. UmsteUung: Im Ms. 342R nach der Reihenfolge 
[2: f. 224r b ] - [1: f. 224r b ] 

c) [1: 77-25-78-29: Similiter autem. . .prius arguebatur] -► [2: 78 -30-40: Sed non in 
quo. Hie ... prius arguebatur] -► [3: 78-41-79-66: Quoniam autem .. . semper esse] -► 
[4: 79 -67: Necesse negationes. Proponit. . . sicut dicebatur]. UmsteUung: Im Ms. 
342R nach der Reihenfolge [3: 229r a ] -► [4: 229^] -> [1: 229r b ] -► [2: 229r b ] 

d) [1: 101-79-103-55: Causa autem ex ipsis. Prosequitur. . . quam circularis] -► [2: 103- 
56-67: Propter quid igitur. Secunda . . . est perpetum]. UmsteUung: Im Ms. 342R 
nach der Reihenfolge [2: f. 232r b ] -* [1: f. 232^] 

e) [1: 114-55-115-47: De motu autem ipisius. Istud sextum . . . circumscriptis esse regu- 
laris] -► [2: 1 15-45-77: Si enim irregulariter. Hie vult probare . . . magis quam alibi]. 
UmsteUung: Im Ms. 342R nach der Reihenfolge [2: f. 234r*] -> [1: f. 234r b ]. Der 
zweite Paragraph macht somit das Ende des funften Kapitels aus 

f) [1: 151 -78-85: Nos autem dicamus. Istud . . . polos mundi] -► [2: 151 -86- 152-2: Quod 
autem impossible. Prosequitur. . . moveret earn]. UmsteUung: Im Ms. 342R nach 
der Reihenfolge [2: f. 239V 3 ] -+ [1: f. 239v b ] 

Nach meiner Uberpriifung anhand des aristotelischen lateinischen Textes 
ist die Reihenfolge der Paragraphen im Text von Patar richtig und im 
Ms. 342R unzutreffend. 

Im Ms. 342R gibt es auBerdem viele Lesarten, die in den Text nicht 
aufzunehmen sind und nur in dem kritischen Apparat vermerkt werden 
miiBten (wie z.B. 34 -23: capiatur] causatur). Doch sind an einigen Stellen 
die Varianten von Ms. 342R naher zu berucksichtigen, denn sie bieten 
meiner Meinung nach einen besseren Text. Als Beispiele hiervon kann 
man die folgenden erwahnen: 

9-75: quasi] quia (22 lr 3 ) 

40-72: eorum] corpus (2241^) 

128-5: in sono] in cehs (236^) 

An anderen Stellen ist der Text von Patar verbesserungsbedurftig, und 
zwar teilweise unabhangig von Ms. 342R. Hierbei sind zwei Beispiele zu 
erortem, die jeweils die Anknupfung an den aristotelischen Text und seine 
Auslegung betreffen: 

(a) 72-77: potentiae et impotentiae] possibile et impossibile (228r b ): 

Am Anfang des zweiten Kapitels vom ersten Buch legt Aristoteles das 
Untersuchungsthema der Verganglichkeit bzw. Unverganglichkeit der Welt 
fest 88 (Tabelle, linke Spalte, Stelle 1). Wie man dariiber hinaus in Patars 


88 De caelo II, 2 280 b 1. 
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Edition und in Ms. 342R sehen kann (Tabelle, zentrale und linke Spalte, 
Stelle 1), muB eine solche Untersuchung nach Buridans expositio die Analyse 
der Termini potentia et impotentia mit einbeziehen. 89 

In der zweiten Stelle jedoch, die an die erste anknupft (und von daher 
AnlaB zu MiBverstandnissen geben kann), legt Aristoteles die Behandlung 
von Moglichem und Unmoglichem ( possibile et impossible) fest. Dies wird 
ganz deutlich aus Buridans expositio in Ms. 342R, es wird aber irrtiimlich 
als potentia et impotentia von der Edition von Patar wiedergegeben (vgl. alle 
drei Spalten zur Stelle 2). 


Aristoteles: De caelo 

(i) 

II, 2, 280 bl et sq. 
„His autem determinate, 
dicamus post haec utrum in- 
genitus aut genitus, et utrum 
incorruptibilis aut corruptibi- 
lis sit mundus, pertranseun- 
tes prius aliorum suspiciones“ 
(Aristoteles, De caelo , in: 
Thomas von Aquin, Opera 
Omnia III, Ed. Leonina, 89, 
Text. Arist. 101) 


( 2 ) 

II, 2, 281 a 1 et sq. 

Si itaque haec sic haberent, 
considerandum quomodo 
dicimus possibile et impossible. 
Propriissime enim dictum .. . 
(Aristoteles, op. cit., ibidem , S. 
100, Text. Arist. 115). 90 


Buridan: Expositio (ed. Patar) 

(1) 

expositio zu dieser Stelle 
Primum autem. Istud est 
capitulum secundum huius 
tractatus. Et est de distinc- 
tione generabilis et ingenera- 
bilis, corruptibilis et incor¬ 
ruptibilis. Et primo distinguit 
dicta nomina; secundo, quia 
ilia nomina accepta sunt a 
potentiis et impotentiis, ipse 
docet quomodo determinandae sunt 
potentiae et impotentiae (Ed. Patar 
1996, 69 -98-3] die Kursivie- 
rungen stammen von mir). 

( 2 ) 

expositio zu dieser Stelle 
Itaque si hoc. Hie vult 
docere quomodo determinan¬ 
dae sunt potentiae et impoten¬ 
tiae. Et primo proponit. .. . 
(Ed. Patar 1996, 72 -71). 


Buridan: Expositio (Ms. 342R) 

(1) 

expositio zu dieser Stelle 
Primum autem. Istud est 

capitulum [. 

....<- Auslassung -►.] 

de distinctione generabilis et 
ingenerabilis, corruptibilis et 
incorruptibilis. Et primo dis¬ 
tinguit ista nomina; secundo, 
quia ista nomina accepta sunt 
a potentiis et impotentiis, ipse 
docet quomodo determinande sunt 
potentie et impotentie (Ms. 
Buenos Aires, BN, 342R 
227v b ). 

( 2 ) 

expositio zu dieser Stelle 
Itaque similiter. Hie vult 
docere quomodo determi¬ 
nande sunt possibile et impos¬ 
sible. Et primo proponit. .. 
(Ms. Buenos Aires, BN 342R, 
228r b ). 


(b) 42 -33: post partis b z\ add. ad totum b (224v b ). 

42-34: ipsius ad ad totum, et iterum . ..] ad ad totum a. Et iterum . . . (224v b ). 


89 Zur Problematik der sprachphilosophisch orientierten Naturphilosophie von Buridan 
im Hinblick auf seine AufFassung der Mathematik siehe die hervorragende Studie von 
Thijssen 1985 (b). 

90 An dieser Stelle ist auch der Kommentar von Thomas von Aquin sehr deutlich: 
„Postquam Philosophus ostendit quot modis dicitur genitum et ingenitum, corruptible et 
incorruptibile, hie exponit significationem huius quod dicitur possibile et impossible (. ..). 
Circa primum duo facit (. ..) oportet considerare quomodo dicatur aliquid possibile et impos¬ 
sible' “ (Thomas von Aquin 1886, 100). 
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Die Auslassung von „ad totum b“ an der Stelle 42 -33 in der Edition 
macht einen ziemlich einfachen Gedanken unverstandlich. Er wird noch 
dunkler durch die zusaztliche Auslassung des Buchstabens „a“ fur das totum. 

Es geht kurz gesagt um Folgendes: im Einklang mit der aristotelischen 
Argumentation fur die raumliche Endlichkeit der Welt muB man nach 
Buridans Rekonstruktion eine Reihe von conclusiones beweisen, von denen 
die fiinfte, die uns hier beschaftigt, lautet: impossibile est jinitum pad vel moved 
ab infinite. 9 ' Das Argument verlauft etwa so: 

a = movens infinitum; ad - (endlicher) Teil von a 
b = mobile jinitum; bz = (endlicher) Teil von b (d.h. < b) 
g — tempus 

Die Termini in dieser Weise definiert, und das Gegenteil von dem, was 
man beweisen will, vorausgesetzt (d.h. angenommen, daB jinitum pad vel 
moved ab infinite possibile est) sucht man jetzt das Absurdum, daB Unver- 
gleichbares (namlich Unendliches mit Endlichem) verglichen wird, was 
keine Proportion bildet. Sodann bewegt das movens infinitum a das mobile 
jinitum b in der Zeit g. Wenn das stimmt, dann bewegt ein Teil ad von 
ihm (und jetzt haben wir ein movens jinitum) in derselben Zeit zwar nicht 
den ganzen mobilen b, sondern nur einen Teil bz von ihm, der auch 
endlich und naturlich kleiner als b ist. Nun also—und das ist der sprin- 
gende Punkt—genauso, wie die Proportion von bz zu b steht, so steht 
auch die Proportion von ad zu a. Aber dies kann nicht sein, denn fur 
bz : b — ad: a bildet sich an der linken Seite ein Verhaltnis zwischen end- 
lichen Gliedem (d.h. bz und b sind beide jinita ), das legitim als Proportion 
angesehen werden kann; aber an der rechten Seite ist der Zahler etwas 
Endliches {ad), wahrend der Nenner hingegen etwas Unendliches {a) ist, 
was keine Proportion ausmacht. Soweit der Gedankengang der aristote¬ 
lischen Stelle (275 a 14) in der Auslegung Buridans. 

Dieser Sachverhalt wird in Patars Text nicht wiedergegeben und scheint, 
auch mit Hilfe der Varianten in dem kritischen Apparat nicht rekonstru- 
ierbar zu sein. Ms. 342R hingegen liefert die entsprechende Stelle ein- 
deutig richtig: 


Buridan: Expositio de caelo (Ed. Patar) 

Sed adhuc neque. Hie probat istam quin- 
tam conclusionem, scilicet quod impossibile 
est finitum pati vel moveri ab infinito. Quia 


Buridan: Expositio de caelo (Ms. 342R) 

Adhuc neque probat quintam conclusio¬ 
nem, scilicet quod impossibile est finitum 
pati vel moveri ab infinito. Quia ponamus 


91 Patar 1996, 42 -28-29. 
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ponamus quod a sit movens infinitum et b 
sit mobile finitum, et tempus in quo move- 
tur sit g; tunc capiamus partem moventis 
quae vocetur ad et ilia movebit in eodem 
tempore minus mobile et illud minus mobile 
sit bz . 

Tunc ergo qualis est proportio partis bz, talis est 
proportio ipsius ad ad totum, et iterum ,. 

ut prius, hoc est impossibile, quia ex una 
parte est certa proportio, scilicet finiti ad 
finitum, et ex alia parte non est proportio, 
quia unum est finitum et alterum infinitum 
(42-28-43-37. Im Unterschied zu Patar schrieb 
ich ad und bz zusammen.) 


quod a sit movens infinitum et b sit mobile 
finitum et g sit tempus in quo movetur. 
Tunc capiamus partem moventis que voce¬ 
tur ad et ista movebit in eodem tempore 
minus mobile et illud minus sit bz■ 

Tunc igitur qualis proportio partis bz ad totum b, 
talis est proportio ad ad totum a. Et iterum ,.. . 

ut prius, hoc est impossibile, quia ex una 
parte est certa proportio, scilicet finita ad 
finitum, 92 et ex alia parte non est propor¬ 
tio, quia unum est finitum et alterum infi¬ 
nitum (Ms. 342R 224v ab ). 


Die hier betrachteten Stellen sind nur einige Beispiele von den vielen 
Unterschieden, die Ms. 342R im Vergleich zur Edition von Patar auf- 
weist. Es handelt sich jedoch um Unterschiede, die immer im Rahmen 
des von Patar edierten Textes bleiben und schwerlich als Beleg einer wei- 
teren Fassung angenommen werden konnen. 

Ms. 342R ist also bezuglich der expositio von Buridan zu De caelo ein 
zwar unvollstandiger aber—angesichts der geringen Anzahl von Hand- 
schriften—wertvoller Zeuge, liber den man hier nur ganz knapp berich- 
ten kann, der aber weitere Studien verdient. 93 


4. Schluflbemerkungen 

Ms. Buenos Aires, Biblioteca Nacional 342R („E1 encadenado“) ist durch- 
aus ein zu beriicksichtigender Zeuge fur sechs der wichtigsten Aristoteles- 
kommentare des Jean Buridan. Ich hoffe, dies bei jedem einzelnen Text 
nach dem heutigen Forschungsstand gezeigt zu haben. 

Solange der „Aristoteles-americanus“ nicht vollstandig erforscht ist, ist es 
noch sehr schwer einzuschatzen, wieviele andere Handschriften mit einer 
Bedeutung wie diese in lateinamerikanischen Bibliotheken aufbewahrt wer¬ 
den. Ich kenne keine andere. 94 


92 finitum] con. ex Ms. infinitum. 

93 Die Stelle, die nach Patar (1996, 20*-9*) fur die beriihmte Geschichte des Esels 
Buridans entscheidend sein soli, befindet sich auch in Ms. 342R, f. 239r b -239v*. 

94 Eine sehr gute Forschungsbasis liefert Redmond 1972, der eher spatere Texte ver- 
zeichnet und ubrigens keinen Eintrag liber Buridan enthalt. 
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Um mogliche MiBverstandnisse zu vermeiden, sei festgehalten, daB 
Ms. 342R fast alle der wichtigsten und nur naturphilosophische Texte 
von Jean Buridan, d.h. keine moralphilosophischen oder logischen Texte, 
enthalt. 95 

Beziiglich Buridans Ideenverbreitung und Textiiberlieferung sei schlieB- 
lich die folgende Bemerkung erlaubt: Es ist eine bekannte Tatsache, daB 
die europaische intellektuelle Elite in der friihen Neuzeit ihren Aristoteles 
in „el Nuevo Mundo“ mitgebracht und ihn unmittelbar fur ihre Interessen 
eingesetzt hat. Nicht nur im Bereich der politischen und sozialen Ideen 
sondem auch in der Logik und in der Naturphilosophie. 96 Von daher ist 
es durchaus denkbar—und einer umfassenden Forschung wiirdig—, daB 
zusammen mit dem Empfang spatscholastischer Aristoteles-Kommentare 
auch irgendwelche buridanischen Ideen und vor allem Texte, die uns 
immer noch verborgen sind, mit angekommen waren. Doch damit hat 
Ms. 342R nichts zu tun. Das Schicksal von „E1 libro encadenado u hat 
eher „politische“ bzw. „personliche“ Hintergriinde; seine unmittelbare 
Geschichte hangt mehr mit dem „Peronismo“ als mit dem „Buridanismus“ 
zusammen (daB Peron sich mit der Impetustheorie befaBt hat, dies steht 
nicht fest). 

Miinchen 


95 Michael (I, 307) berichtet, daB einer von den 280 Buridan-Codices im Krieg zerstort 
wurde und ein anderer „seit langerem verloren ist“. An dieser Stelle gibt er keine weite- 
ren Informationen an. Der im Krieg zerstorte Codex ist Louvain, Universiteitsbibliotheek, 
G 106 (dazu Michael II, 585). Der verschollene Codex muB einer sein, der eine der frii- 
hesten Schriften Buridans („polemische“ Schriften) enthalten haben soil, namlich die „deter- 
minatio bzw. ‘tractatus’ de diversitate generis ad speciem“ (siehe Michael II, 425). Ms. 342R kann 
kaum der zweite (verschollene) Codex sein, es sei denn, man nahme an, daB diese Texte 
unter den ab dem f. 239 verlorenen Blattern vorhanden gewesen waren (was ich eher aus- 
schlieBen wurde). 

96 Als Beispiel hiervon kann man Alonso de la Veracruz (1504/7-1584) erwahnen, der 
eine Recognitio summularum cum textu Petri Hispani et Aristotelis (Mexico 1 1554), eine Dialectica 
resolutio cum textu Aristotelis (Mexico 1 1554) und eine Physica speculatio (Mexico 1 1557 und 
Salamanca 1562, 1569, 1573) verfaBte. Nach Castros kurzem Bericht (1997) soli die Physica 
speculatio , in der A. de la Veracruz (auch wenn nicht immer verstandnisvoll; siehe daruber 
Wallace, 1969, 231) seinem Lehrer, dem beriihmten Dominikaner Domingo de Soto (1495- 
1560), treu bleiben will, den damals naturphilosophischen Standardstoff {Physica, De caelo , 
De generatione et corruptione, Meteorologica und De anima\ dazu mit einem Anhang zum Tractatus 
de sphaera von Sacrobosco) zusammenfassend abgedeckt und etwa den Studiengang der 
Augustiner in Michoacan wiedergegeben haben, der wiederum die Studiengange der 
damaligen Universitaten Paris und Alcala wiederspiegelte. Den besten Ausgangspunkt fur 
weitere Forschungen zu A. de la Veracruz mit einer umfangreichen Bibliographic und wei- 
teren biographischen Angaben bildet Lohr 1988 (179) und Lohr 1977 (711-2) (in beiden 
Fallen unter dem Namen „Gutierrez a Vera Cruce, Alphonsus, O.E.S.A.“). 
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Quantified Inference in 16th-Century Mexican Logic 


WALTER REDMOND 


As Scholastic thinkers dealt with the complexities of inference, they stretched 
the limits of their subject-predicate sentence pattern. I describe here the 
analysis of arguments whose sentences go beyond this pattern in a logic 
textbook published in Mexico and Spain from 1554, the Recognitio summu- 
larum by Friar Alonso Gutierrez de la Vera Cruz (1504-84). 1 He and his 
colleagues took an extensional approach to logic in which the relation of 
identity played a central role. I will use a specially designed symbolic lan¬ 
guage to illustrate this system and compare it with present-day logical 
procedures. 2 

After reviewing a few of Alonso’s ideas on the nature of argument (1), 
I introduce the extensional symbolism and show how inference may be 
developed on the basis of the identity relation (2). Then I analyze two 
types of inference beyond the subject-predicate pattern: arguments con¬ 
taining “oblique” terms, i.e., those appearing in Latin cases other than 
the nominative (3), and arguments containing over three terms (4). Lastly 
I briefly comment on the semantics of oblique sentences (5) and add a 
few words on simplifying logic (6). A list of logical abbreviations is appended. 


1 Syllogistics, especially ch. 1 and 14; I cite page and column (A or B) of the Salamanca 
edition of 1573, pp. 94-121, in 20 chapters. Alonso wrote a second work on logic, the 
Dialectica Resolutio. 

2 For Scholastic extensional logic see Redmond, Extensional Interpretation of General Sen¬ 
tences in Sixteenth-Century Logic , in: Critica (National University of Mexico) 13, n. 39 (December 
1981), 45-73; id., La logica de las unidades divididas and La logica de la existencia , chapters 4 
and 5 in: Pensamiento y realidad en Fray Alonso de la Vera Cruz (with M. Beuchot, Mexico 
1987); id., Relations and 16th-Century Mexican Logic , in: Critica, 22, n. 65 (August 1990), 23- 
41); id., Modal Logic in Sixteenth-Century Mexico , in: Critica, 15, n. 43 (April 1983), 31-50; 
id., Relacionesy unidades complejas en la logica de fray Alonso de la Vera Cruz and ‘Reglasy condicio- 
nes } : fray Alonso superando el marco sujeto-predicado , chapters 3 and 4 in: La teoria de la argumenta¬ 
tion en el Mexico colonial (with M. Beuchot, Mexico 1965), and id., Friar Alonso on the Logic 
of God, in: Vivarium, 32 (1994), 227-60. 
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1. Some Basic Points 

1.1 Non-syllogistic Arguments 

The type of argumentation I will examine here involves quantification 
(the concepts of “all” and “some”), which the logicians of the time devel¬ 
oped in the framework of the Aristotelian syllogistic. However, in their 
argumentation theory they did not limit themselves to syllogisms. Alonso 
explains (116B) that logic texts 

usually treat sentential argument forms, as when we argue from a conditional and 
its antecedent to its consequent. 3 

Today we speak of propositional or sentential logic, where inference is 
based on rules related to the connectives “and,” “or,” “if 5 etc. (as in the 
argument in 1.3 below). 

1.2 Formalism 

At the beginning of his syllogistics, Alonso distinguished (95A) the valid¬ 
ity of an argument from the truth value of its sentences, i.e., from the 
fact that its sentences are true or false. Logic studies 

the formal syllogism, wherein the truth or falsehood of premises and conclusion is 
disregarded, as long as proper mood and figure are maintained, since the syllogism 
is formally valid even when its premises and conclusion are false. 4 

Logic ignores content, but not affirmation and negation, says Alonso, and 
calls the following syllogism “true in form if not in content”: 

every man is a donkey 
every horse is a man 
therefore 

every horse is a donkey 

He sees this argument as an entailment where both the “antecedent” (he 
means the conjunction of premises) and the “consequent” (the conclu¬ 
sion) are false. The inference is logically sound since when both the 


3 “Etiam solent poni modi syllogizandi in hypotheticis, ut si quis argumentetur a tota 
conditionali cum positione antecedentis ad positionem consequentis.” Alonso refers us 
(117A) to his own treatment of sentential inference, giving the example: if every man runs, 
an animal runs/ a man runs/ therefore: an animal runs. 

4 “Et hie tractatus de syllogismo formali, qui abstrahit a veritate vel falsitate propo- 

sitionum et conclusionis, dummodo fiat syllogismus secundum debitum modum et figuram, 
quia est validus de forma etiamsi praemissae et conclusio sint falsae.” 
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antecedent and consequent are false, the implication as a whole is true 
(an implication is false only in case where the antecedent is true and the 
consequent false). 

1.3 Two Types of Modality 

General syllogistic rules have two senses, says Alonso (95B), and they cor¬ 
respond to two works of Aristode. In the Posterior Analytics , quantification 
may be understood, since in the “natural matter” studied in the work 
the terms are necessarily linked. For example, the sentence “a man has 
sense knowledge,” since nothing lacking sense knowledge can be human, 
is inferentially equivalent to “every man has sense knowledge.” But the 
formal logic of the Prior Analytics requires that quantification be expressed. 
For when we say that a conclusion follows “necessarily” from the pre¬ 
mises, says Alonso (95B), we are speaking of the necessity “of the infer¬ 
ence,” not “of the consequent,” and 

once the premises have been set forth and admitted, it must also be true that some¬ 
thing follows, not that this thing is necessary. 5 

And in his example, 

necessarily, if one runs one moves, 

the modal expression does not apply to “one moves”, but means: 
given the antecedent that one runs, the inference that one moves is a sound. 6 

Today we would say: not DM, but D[[[R > M] & R] > M]. This argu¬ 
ment, of course, is not a syllogism, but involves rules of propositional 
logic. 

2. Extensional Identity Logic 
2.1 Symbolism 

Scholastics in Alonso’s time distinguished two types of terms for indi¬ 
vidual things: proper names like “Peter” and “vague” terms or “wan- 
derterms” like “this man”—referring, say, to Peter. The latter combine 
a general term (“man”) with a demonstrative (“this,” “that, “yon” . . .). I 
will use lower case letters as individual terms: for example “p” for Peter 


5 “... oportet praemissis positis et concessis, etiam sit verum quod aliquid sequitur, non 
tamen dicit necessarium esse.” 

6 “... quod posito antecedenti quod currat, sequitur in bona consequentia quod moveatur.” 
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and “m” for man. Numerical subscripts will serve as demonstratives; thus 
the wanderterm “this man” is symbolized as m^ “man-number-one,” 
Peter, say. Peter is called “this man” if and only if he has the property 
of being a human being. 

When we say “Peter is this man,” the relation between the terms is 
one of identity, the sense being that Peter is identical to this man, or 
that Peter as it were has two names: “Peter” and “this man.” To express 
this relation symbolically, I simply join the two terms: pmj. To negate 
sentences I use a slash; if m 2 refers to, say, Paul, then p/m 2 is true: “Peter 
is not that man,” referring to Paul. 

Scholastics considered an identity sentence like pm b which has only 
individual terms, as basic. To form a general sentence like “Peter is a 
(some) man” we need quantification. I use brackets for “a (at least one) 
man,” [m], and parentheses for “every man,” (m). Brackets and paren¬ 
theses then function as particular and universal quantifiers respectively. 
Thus p[m] (“Peter is a man”) and p/(m) (“Peter is not every man”) are 
both true sentences. 

The Scholastic logicians defined quantification in terms of the com¬ 
plementary operations of “descent” and “ascent” (or “induction”). In 
descent the general sentence is analyzed in terms of identities joined 
together by “or” (v): 

1 | p[m] hypothesis 

2 | pm, v pm 2 v... v pm n 1 disjunctive descent. 

If Peter is a man, then he is either this one or that one, etc. This type 
of descent is called “disjunctive,” since the analysis is a disjunction. The 
second step (read “Peter is man-number-1 or he is man-number-2 or.. . 
he is man-number-n”) is true even though pmj is the only true identity, 
because if one disjunct is true, the disjunction is true as a whole. 

The converse operation is disjunctive ascent: 

1 | pm, v pm 2 v... v pm n hypothesis 

2 | p[m] 1 disjunctive ascent. 

Conjunctive descent and ascent have “and” (&) instead of “or.” That 
Peter is every animal (a) is false can easily be seen from its analysis: 

1 I p( a ) 

2 | pa, & pa 2 & ... & pa n 


hypothesis 

1 conjunctive descent, 
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for, assuming “ai” is a correct name of Peter, paj is the only true con¬ 
junct, and a conjunction is false unless all its conjuncts are true. Alonso 
and his colleagues, by the way, discussed various ways of dealing with 
the problem of indenumerable sets, where all the members for whatever 
reason cannot be counted. 

Scholastic logicians used this procedure to construct a general system 
of predicate logic. For example, the following formal proof shows the 
analysis of the universal statement “every man is an (some) animal.” The 
abbreviations of the rules on the right are explained in the appendix; 
also I have simplified the numbering here and in other proofs. 


1 I (m)[a] h 

\ 


2 I 

m, [a] & m 2 [a] & ... & m n [a] 

1 cd 

3 1 

m i[a] 

2 ce 

4 I 

1 

m 2 [a] 

2 ce 

i 

5 1 

m Ja] 

2 ce 

6 I 

m,a, v m,a 2 v. . . v m,a« 

3 dd 

7 | 

1 

m 2 a, v m 2 a 2 v . . . v m 2 ao 

4 dd 

8 I 

m n a, v m n a 2 v. . . v m n a 

5 dd 

9 I 

{m,a, v m^ v. . . v m,ao} & 


1 

{n^a, v m 2 a 2 v . . . v m 2 ao} & ... & 


1 

{m n a, v m n a 2 v . . . v m n a G } 

6,7,8 ci 


For general validity, the descent and ascent processes must be begun from 
the left. It is easy to see that the normal square of opposition is as follows: 


every man is an animal 
(m)[a] 


some man is an animal 

MM 


no man is an (any) animal 

(m)/(a) 

some man is not an animal 
[m]/(a). 


According to Scholastic extensional identity logic, then, general sentences 
can be reduced through ascent and descent operations to conjunctions 
and/or disjunctions of identities of singular terms, and general sentences 
are equivalent to these strings of identities. Hence only the juxtaposition 
of two individual terms, as in pa p is basic here and only it directly indi¬ 
cates the identity relation; all other combinations, such as p[a] and (m)[a], 
may be understood on the basis of their reduction to identities. 
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2.2 Deduction By Identities 

Let us see how the validity of quantified inference can be established 
through such reduction with application of an identity rule (the “i-rule”), 
also called Leibniz’s law, the law of the indiscernibility of identity, iden¬ 
tity elimination (ie), etc.: 

1 | (pa h 

2 | a=b h 

\ 

3 | (pb 1,2 i. 

If “two” things (a and b) are identical, then what is attributed ((p) to one 
is attributed to the other. 

We may understand this identity approach to arguments in the fol¬ 
lowing way. As far as I know the Scholastics did not carry out such pro¬ 
cedures, but in his treatise on arguments having “divine terms” Alonso 
did examine several analyses analogous to the rules for transitivity of iden¬ 
tity and ie. 7 We may formalize the simple syllogism 

every man is an animal 
Peter is a man 
therefore 

Peter is an animal, 


this 

schematic proof: 


1 

1 (m)[a] 

h 

2 

1 pH 

h 

3 

| m,[a] & m 2 [a] & ... & m n [a] 

1 cd 

4 

1 m,[a] 

3 ce 

5 

1 m 2 [a] 

1 

3 ce 

6 

1 m n[a] 

3 ce 

7 

I pm, v pm 2 V... V pm n 

2 dd 

8 

1 1 pm, 

i l- 

h (from 7) 

9 

1 1 m,[a] 

4 r 

10 

1 1 PW 

1 

8,9 i 

11 

1 

1 1 pm 2 

i \ 

h (from 7) 

12 

1 1 m 2 [a] 

5 r 


7 De modo syllogizandi in terminis divinis , 1573 (Salamanca edition), ch. 12, 112A-115A; see 
Redmond 1994 (i op.cit ,., above, n. 2). 
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13 I 

1 

1 PW 

11,12 i 

14 I 

1 pm„ 

h (from 7) 

1 

i 


15 I 

1 m „ 1X1 

6 r 

16 I 

1 PM 

14,15 i 

17 I 

P[a] 

7,8-10,11-13,14-16 de. 


Note that the key operation is the i-rule applied in steps 10, 13, and 16. 

We need not apply the ascent/descent rules to the term a in the above 
argument, and the simplicity is reflected in a modem proof: 

1 | Ux[Mx > Ax] h 

2 | Mp h 

3 | Mp > Ap 1 uqe p/x 

4 | Ap 2,3 mp. 


3. Oblique Terms 

I will first present Alonso’s general approach to arguments containing 
“oblique” terms (3.1) and then consider the two special rules he gives 
(3.2). 8 

3.1 General Doctrine 
3.10 A First Example 

Here is an example of the genitive case, Petri (“of Peter,” “Peter’s”): 

omnis hominis est asinus 

Petrus est homo 

ergo 

Petri est asinus 

(of every man there is a donkey—e.g., to every man there belongs a don¬ 
key—/ Peter is a man/ therefore: of Peter there is a donkey). 9 In this 
example, says Alonso, the middle term is oblique only in one premise 
(the first). It may also be oblique in the second premise; likewise, the 
major or the minor term (those appearing with the middle term in the 
first and second premise respectively) may be oblique. 


8 Ch. 14 (116A-117A). 

9 The translations follow the (artificial) regular order of the Latin. 
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3.11 Extensional Analysis 


To represent oblique terms, we need the sign “9t” to indicate any rela¬ 
tion in this context. Here we have the genitive relation (e.g., ownership): 
9tp: “what is Peter’s.” Notice the parallelism to the simple proof above 
(1.) whose terms are in the nominative case. 


1 1 

SK(m)[d] 

h 

2 I 

3 1 

pH 

h 

9tm,[d] & SWm 2 [d] &... & iftmjd] 

1 cd 

4 I 

SWm,[d] 

3 ce 

5 I 

1 

9tm 2 [d] 

3 ce 

1 

6 I 

S»m„[d] 

3 ce 

7 | 

pm, v pm 2 v ... v pm„ 

2 dd 

8 I 

1 

1 Pm, 

\ 

1 9tm,[d] 

h (from 7) 

9 I 

4 r 

10 I 
| 

1 9tp[d] 

8,9 i 

11 1 

1 

1 pm 2 

1 

I $Rm 2 [d] 

h (from 7) 

12 | 

5 r 

13 | 

1 

1 %[d] 

11,12 i 

14 | 

1 

1 P m n 
\ 

1 9tm„[d] 

h (from 7) 

15 | 

6 r 

16 | 

1 SHp[d] 

14,15 i 

17 | 

«PM 

7,8-10,11-13,14-16 de 


A proof in current logic runs parallel to this argument (O: “owning”): 


Ux[Mx > Ey[Dy & Oxy]] 
Mp 

Mp > Ey[Dy & Opy] 
Ey[Dy & Opy] 


1 uqe p/x 
2,3 mp 


But since “Ey[Dy & Oxy]” need not be further analyzed to reach the 
conclusion, we can abbreviate it as “<px” and simplify the proof in this 
way: 


1 | Ux[Mx > (px] 

2 | Mp 

\ 

3 | Mp > <pp 

4 | <pp 


1 uqe p/x 
2,3 
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3.12 Relational Interpretation 

Within the extensional context, we can give another interpretation of 
oblique terms as “complexive, multiple-sense” complex units (& is the 
junctor “and”). 10 The first premise of the oblique syllogism in 3.11 would 
be, as it were, “every man and a donkey are genitively related” and its 
conclusion “Peter and a donkey are genitively related.” The following 
proof is like the preceding (and to the simple syllogism of 1.) with the 
exception of the added step 3a (g: “the ordered pair whose components 
are genitively related,” e.g., as owner and property): 11 


1 | [g]l(m)&[d]J h 

2 | p[m] h 

\ 


3 1 

[g][m,&[d] & m 2 &[d] &... & m„&[d]J 

1 cdu 

3a | 

[gUm,&[d]J & [g] [m 2 &[d]J &... & [g] K&[d]J 

3 dt 

4 I 

[g]lm,&[d]J 

3a ce 

5 1 

1 

[g]K&[d]J 

3a ce 

l 

6 I 

[g]K&[d]J 

3a ce 

7 | 

pm, v pm 2 v ... v pm n 

2 dd 

8 I 

1 

| pm, 

I- 

1 [g]K&[d]J 

h 

9 I 

4 r 

10 | 

1 

1 [g]Lp&[d]J 

8,9 i 

11 1 

1 

1 pm 2 

h 

12 | 

| [g]lm 2 &[d]J 

5 r 

13 | 

1 

1 [g]Lp&[d]J 

11,12 i 

14 | 

1 

1 pm. 

1 [g]K&[d]J 

h 

15 | 

6 r 

16 | 

1 [g]lp&[d]J 

14,15 i 

17 | 

[g]lp&[d]J 

7,8-10,1 l-13,14-16de. 


3.2 Two Rules 
3.20 Need for Rules 

Note that in the extensional proof above (3.11), 91 keeps the same posi¬ 
tion throughout. 12 Alonso mentions (116A)—a point that will be incor¬ 
porated in the first rule (3.21)—that if the major or minor term is oblique 


10 See Redmond 1990 (< op.cit., above, n. 2), 23, 39. 

11 For the rules cdu and dt, see Redmond 1990 [op.cit., above, n. 2), 30. 

12 Much as modal and other operators; see Redmond 1983 [op.cit., above, n. 2), 34. 
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in one premise, is must also be so in the conclusion, 13 and he gives this 
example: 

omne jumentum est hominis 
omnis equus est jumentum 
ergo 

omnis equus est hominis 

(every beast of burden is of—belongs to—a man/ every horse is a beast 
of burden/ therefore: every horse is of a man). 

The argument seems to follow according to ordinary syllogistic rules: 

1 | (b)9ft[m] h 

2 | (h)[b] h 

\ 

3 | (h)9ft [m] 1,2 barbara. 

But Alonso says (116B) that in order to gain correct inferences in this 

type of argument, besides observing general syllogistic rules, we must fol¬ 
low two special rules. 14 

3.21 The First Rule 
The first rules applies to 

all moods where both premises are affirmative, no matter what figure they belong 
to. 15 

The essential point is that a relation SR must occupy a certain position 
in the structure of the proof (and in the descent/ascent process). 

Before giving the rule, let us see one of Alonso’s examples, the fol¬ 
lowing syllogism with an oblique middle term: 

quilibet homo est animal 
omnis equus est hominis 
ergo: 

omnis equus est animalis 
non ...: omnis equi est animal 

(every man is an animal/ every horse is of some man/ therefore: every 
horse is of some animal—not: of every horse there is some animal). The 
argument belongs to this schema: 


13 “Si contingat oblique poni extremitatem aliquam, sic debet poni in conclusione.” 

14 “Ad recte concludendum in istis vis intellectus attendenda potius quam ad syllogis- 
morum regulas supra positas, licet possint poni saltern duae regulae.” 

15 “In omnibus modis affirmativis ubi utraque praemissarum affirmativa est, cujusque 
sit figurae.” 
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1 I (M)[J] h 

2 | (N)SR[M] h 

3 I (N)$R[J] 1,2 barbara 

The conclusion is not, as he says: 9t(N)[J]. 

The rule expresses a general requirement and distinguishes two cases 
where it applies: (1) when a major or minor term, and (2) when a mid¬ 
dle term, is oblique in a premise (in the above example the middle term 
is oblique in the second premise). 

if one premise contains an oblique term [step 2 of the schema], the conclusion [3] will also con¬ 
tain one, in such wise that: 

[1] if a major or minor term is oblique in a premise, it will be so in the conclusion, 

[2] and if a middle term is oblique in one premise [“fflM” in 2], we must be sure the term 
appearing with the middle term when the latter is nominative [“J” with “(M)” in 1] is oblique 
in the conclusion [“dlj” in 3], and that the term appearing with the middle term when the lat¬ 
ter is oblique [“N” in 2] is nominative in the conclusion [“N” in 3 ]. 16 

The rule is obviously verified of the above syllogism, and also of this 
example: 

cujuslibet hominis est equus 

Petrus est homo 

ergo: 

Petri est equus 

non . . . : Petrus est equi 

(of every man there is a horse/ Peter is a man/ therefore: of Peter there 
is a horse—not: Peter is of a horse), giving the schema: 

1 i m(M)[j] h 

2 | (N)[M] h 

3 | $R(N)[J] 1,2 barbara 

and the conclusion is not: (N)5R[JJ. Alonso points out the mistaken posi¬ 
tion of the oblique term, and adds 

the conclusion obviously does not follow with “ Petrus ” in the nominative case. 17 


16 “Si altera praemissarum est de obliquo et similiter conclusio erit, ita quod si extre- 
mitatum aliqua ponitur in obliquo in praemissis, et erit in conclusione. Si tamen medium 
ponatur in altera in obliquo, observandum ut extremitas quae ponitur cum medio in recto, 
ponatur in conclusione in obliquo, et quae ponitur cum medio in obliquo ponatur in con¬ 
clusione in recto.” 

17 “ . . . manifestum est conclusionem in recto non inferri.” 
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It is interesting to compare this rule with a passage Alonso added (98B) 
to later editions in the context of inferential defects. 18 The argument is 
invalid, he says, “when the major or minor terms are mixed in the part 
or the whole, 19 as in: 

omne secundum immediate sequitur primum 
omne tertium immediate sequitur secundum 
ergo 

omne tertium immediate sequitur primum 

(every 2 immediately follows a 1/ every 3 immediately follows a 2/ there¬ 
fore: every 3 immediately follows a 1). The problem is that only 

a part of the major term (“immediately follows a 1 ”) is repeated in the minor premise, 
but this premise should run: “every 3 is a 2”. 20 

If we see the segment “a number that immediately follows the number 
n” as analogous to oblique terms (Sin), we have the argument and its 
schema: 

i mm i (mjrlj] 

I (3)9»[2] I (N)SR[M] 

i mm i (nmj]. 

To solve it, says Alonso, the minor must become “(3)[2],” and the result 

is a logically sound syllogism in barbara (with a false premise and con¬ 
clusion): 

I (M)R[J] 

I (N)[M] 

\ 

I (NJMUL 

which complies with the first part of the above rule. 21 
3.22 The Second Rule 

The second rule applies only to negative arguments. Before presenting it, 
let us examine a negative syllogism with an oblique term. 

18 Ch. 2 and 3, .97-8. 

19 “ . .. est permixtio extremitatum in parte vel in toto.” 

20 “ . . . quoniam major extremitas, quae est hoc immediate sequitur primum, replicatur 
secundum partem in minori, sed minor sic formetur: omne tertium est secundum.” 

21 Note, however, that even if the relation 91 is simply “follows” (without “immediate”), 
the argument, without another premise, is invalid, since not every relation is transitive 
(Ux[2x > <plx] & Ux[3x > <p2x] does not entail Ux[3x > <plx]. 
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3.221 Negative Arguments 

Alonso gives (11 A) this example of a negative syllogism whose middle 
term is oblique: 

nullus equus est hominis 
omnis asinus est hominis 
igitur: 

nullus asinus est equus 

(no horse is of any man/ every donkey is of a man/ therefore: no don¬ 
key is a horse): 

1 | (h)/9t(m) h 

2 | (d)m [m] h 

\ 

3 | (d)/(h) 1,2 cesaro. 

Its validity is easily seen (cpx is an abbreviation of Ey[My & Pyx]): 


1 | Ux[Hx > cpx] h 

2 | Ux[Dx > <px] h 

\ 

3 | x | | Dx h 

I I \ 

4 | | | Dx > cpx 2 r, uqe 

5 j I I <px 3,4 mp 

6 | | | Hx > -cpx 1 r, uqe 

7 | || ~Hx 5,6 mt 

8| | Dx > ~Hx 3-7 ii 

9 | Ux[Dx > ~Hx] 3-8 uqi. 


Part of the extensional proof would run (A in steps 26 and 55 indicates 
“the absurd” resulting from a contradiction): 


1 | (h)/9t(m) 

2 I (d)9t[m] 

3 I h,/9t(m) & h 2 /9t(m) &... & h n /$R(m) 

4 | h,/SR(m) 

5 | h 2 /ft(m) 

I ... 

6 | h n /9t(m) 

7 | d,Sft[m] & d 2 SR[m] & ... & d n 8l[m] 

8 | d^m] 

9 | d 2 m[m] 

I ... 

10 | 

11 | | [d][h] 


h 

h 

1 cd 
3 ce 
3 ce 

3 ce 

2 cd 

3 ce 
3 ce 


22 Redmond 1981 ( op.cit ., above, n. 2), 46-7. 


3 ce 

h (negation of 56) 22 
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1 


12 | 

1 d,[h] v d 2 [h] v... v 

13 | 

1 1 d,[h] 

1 

1 > 

14 | 

1 1 d,h, v d,h 2 v ... 

1 1 1 d,h, 

15 | 

1 

1 1 \ 

16 | 

1 1 1 h,/9t(m) 

17 | 

1 

I | | d,/9l(m) 

1 1 

18 | 
i 

1 1 1 d,h 2 

1 1 \ 

1 | | h 2 /SR(m) 

19 | 

20 | 

1 

I | | d/9l(m) 

1 1 

21 I 

1 1 1 d,h 

1 

i i \ 

22 | 

| | | h n /9i(m) 

23 | 

I | | d,/9l(m) 

24 | 

1 1 d,/SR(m) 

25 | 

1 1 d,9t [m] 

26 | 
i 

1 1 A 

1 

27 | 

1 

1 1 d 2 [h] 

1 |- 

1 

55 | 

1 A 

56 | 

(d)/(h) 

3.222 The Rule 

The second rule also has two 


11 dd 
h 

13 dd 
h 

4 r 

15,16 i 
h 

5 r 

18,19 i 
h 

6 r 

21,22 i 

14,15-17,18-20,21-23 de 
8 r 

24,25 ne 
h 


12,13-26,27-40,41-54 de 
11-55 ni 


when a syllogism contains a premise with a term in the nominative and another with an oblique 
term: 


[1] if the premise containing the oblique term is negative, the conclusion will also be negative and 
will contain an oblique term, 

[2] but if the premise containing the oblique term is affirmative and that containing the term in 
the nominative is negative, the conclusion will not have the same formP 


Alonso illustrates the first part of the rule with two syllogisms. The first: 


nullius animalis est aeternitas 
omnis homo est animal 
ergo 

nullius hominis est aeternitas 


23 “Quando syllogismus sit ex altera de recto et altera de obliquo, si negativa sit de 
obliquo et conclusio similiter; si vero affirmativa de obliquo et negativa de recto, non 
similiter concluditur.” 
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(of no animal is there eternity/ every man is an animal/ therefore: of 
no man is there eternity). Here the first premise and the conclusion are 
negative and contain an oblique term. In the second example (in the fes- 
tino mood) the oblique term appears in the dative case: 

inteUectus non est bruto 
simia est brutum 
ergo 

simiae non est intellectus 

(there is no understanding to a beast/ a monkey is a beast/ therefore: 
to a monkey there is no understanding). 

The second part of the rule aims at blocking inferences such as: 

nullus homo est brutum 
omnis equus est hominis 
ergo: 

nullus equus est bruti 

(no man is a beast/ every horse is of a man/ therefore: no horse is of 
a beast). The following interpretation is indeed an invalid argument: 

| Uy[My > -By] 

| Ux[Hx > Ey[My & Oyx]] 

\ 

I ... 

| Ux[Hx > ~Ey[By & Oyx]]. 

The fact that a man differs from a beast does not mean they cannot 
have the same relation to something. Here the conclusion could be false 
(a mare may be “of 55 a stallion, etc.). The second example has the same 
form (but contains a proper name, “God”): 

nullus homo est Deus 
omne jumentum est hominis 
ergo: 

nullum jumentum est Dei 

(no man is God/ every beast is of a man/ therefore: no beast is of God), 
and it is invalid for the same basic reason. This parallel argument is 
invalid: 

| Uy[My > y*g] 

| Ux[Bx > Ey[My & Oyx]] 

i ... 

| Ux[Bx > ~Ey[y=g & Oyx]]. 
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But, says Alonso, the same premises yield this conclusion: 


omne jumentum est alicujus quod non est Deus 

(every beast is of something that is not God). The following proof, for¬ 
malizing this conclusion as Ux[Bx > Ey[y*g & Oyx]], shows he is right: 


1 

2 

3 


| Uy[My > y*g] 

| Ux[Bx > Ey[My & Oyx]] 
\ 


x 


| Bx 


\ 


h 

h 

h 


4 I 

i 

| Bx > Ey[My & Oyx] 

1 r 

5 I 

i 

| Ey[My & Oyx] 

3,4 mp 

6 I 

1 

i 

i 

| y | My & Oyx 

1 \ 

1 i My 

h 

i 

7 | 

i 

i 

6 ce 

8 I 

i 

1 1 Oyx 

6 ce 

9 I 

i 

1 | My > y*g 

1 r, uqe 

10 | 

i 

1 1 y*g 

7,9 mp 

11 1 

i 

| | y*g & Oyx 

10, 8 ci 

12 | 

i 

| | Ey[y*g & Oyx] 

11 eqi 

13 | 

i 

| Ey[y*g & Oyx] 

5m 6-12 eqe 

14 | 

| Bx > Ey[y*g & Oyx] 

1-13 ii 

15 | 

Ux[Bx 

> Ey[y*g & Oyx]] 

1-14 uqi 


The conclusion differs from that of the invalid syllogism only in the posi¬ 
tion of the negation sign in the consequent (Ey[~(y=g) & Oyx] instead 
of ~Ey[y=g & Oyx]). 

Let us compare, using the extensional system, the conclusions (b)/9t(d) 
and (b)9t[-d] of the valid and invalid arguments respectively. In the for¬ 
mer expression “d” is a general term for the divine and in the latter 
“-d” for the non-divine—what the Scholastics called an “infinite” term 
(logicians today speak of the “complement” of D). We must allow the 
equivalence (“inf”): 

S./(T) <> S.-T. 

(where S and T are terms and i the index). 24 An infinite term may be 
considered a wanderterm of any individual that does not have the prop¬ 
erty in question. For example, Brunellus (with index 7, let us say) would 
not only be called b 7 (yon beast of burden), a 7 (yon animal), etc., but 
also -d 7 (yon non-divine thing), since b 7 /(d), -t 7 (yon non-tree), etc. 25 

A part of the extensional proof would be as follows. Note that the only 


24 Compare with -Tx <> ~Tx, where T es a predicate and x a term symbol. 

25 See Redmond 1981 (« op.cit ., above, n. 2), 45-6. 
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analysis of d is, let us say, d g : 


1 

1 (m)/(d) 


h 

2 

1 (b)9t[m] 

i 


h 

3 

r 

1 m,/(d) & m 2 /(d) & . . 

& m n /(d) 

1 cd 

4 

1 m j/(d) 


3 ce 

5 

| m -d, 


4 inf 

6 

| b 7 ift[m] & b 8 9t[m] & 

• • & b m SR[m] 

2 cd 

7 

1 b 7 tt[m] 


6 ce 

8 

| b^m, v b 7 $Rm 2 v. . . 

v b 7 9tm n 

7 dd 

9 

1 1 b^m, 

1 t 


h (from 8) 

10 

I r 

1 1 m f d, 


5 r 

11 

1 1 b 7 m-d, 


9,10 i 

12 

i i b 7 m-d, v b 7 m-d 2 

v ... v b ? SK-d n 

11 di 

13 

i i b 7 m[-d] 

1 


12 da 

k 

1 b ; JR[-d] 


8,9-13... de 

k+1 

1 b 8 SR[-d] 


... de 

k+2 

1 bJR[-d] 


... de 

k+3 

I b,9t[-d] & b„9t[-d] & 

... & b m 9t[-d] 

k,k+1,k+2 ci 

k+4 

1 (b)SR[-d] 


k+3 ca 


Alonso, as we saw, gives examples of oblique terms in cases other than 
the genitive. Here is another example (116B) of the dative (, homini , “for 
a man”): 

omni homini convenit appetitum subjicere spiritui 
juvenis est homo 
ergo 

juveni convenit appetitum subjicere spiritui 

(for every man it is fitting to subject wants to spirit/ a youth is a man/ 
therefore: for a youth it is fitting to subject wants to spirit). The follow¬ 
ing argument has a term in the accusative case ( homines ,—to judge— 
“human beings”): 

omnes homines judicabit Deus 
potentes saeculi sunt homines 
ergo 

potentes judicabit Deus 

(all men God will judge/ the powerful of the world are men/ therefore: 
the powerful God will judge). 26 


26 We can, of course, interpret these examples either as simple syllogisms or as argu¬ 
ments where a relation is expressed. For example, s: “what subjects wants to spirit” and 
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4. Over Three Terms 

The general rule that a syllogism should only have three terms and three 
sentences, says Alonso (96B), is to be understood of its 

essential parts without which a syllogism cannot be formed; but it does not follow 
that it cannot have more terms and sentences, as long as the terms are duly ar¬ 
ranged and the sentences well ordered. 27 

It may be a concatenation of sentences (a sorites) or it may contain sen¬ 
tences showing several patterns more complex than that of subject-pred¬ 
icate. Alonso gives (97A-B) four “conditions” for syllogisms, and all the 
examples he gives to illustrate them have more than three terms. Let us 
consider first these examples (4.1) and then the conditions (4.2). 

4.1 Examples and Analysis 
4.11 Laughing and Neighing 

Alonso gives two examples of arguments with more than three terms. 
The first (96B) has six: 

omnis homo est risibilis et omnis equus est hinnibilis 

Petrus est homo et Brunellus est equus 

ergo 

Petrus est risibilis et Brunellus est hinnibilis 

(every man is capable of laughing and every horse of neighing/ Peter is 
a man and Brunellus is a horse/ therefore: Peter is capable of laughing 
and Brunellus of neighing). 

The argument, he says (96B), is “virtually two syllogisms,” and has the 
darii: 2S pattern (in this analysis the segments 3-5 and 6-8): 


91: “that for which it is fitting to be ..and f (and 9ts): “that to which it is fitting to 
subject wants to spirit” Also, g: “God” and “what... will judge”, and j (and 91g): “what 
God will judge.” 

| (m)9t[s] | (m)[f] | (m)9tg | 

I [flM I LflM I (p)M I (p)M 

\ > \ > 

i LPM i mm i (p>»g i (p)Lfl. 

27 “ ... ex partibus essentialibus. Itaque sine illis non potest fieri syllogismus. Sed tamen 
non sequitur ex hoc quod non possit habere plures terminos et plures propositiones, dum- 
modo sint debite dispositi termini et bene ordinatae propositiones.” 

28 The darii mood: (M)[J]/ [N][M]/ therefore: [N][J]; here the minor term is singular. 
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1 | (m)P] & (h)[n] h 

2 | p[m] & b[h] h 

\ 

3 I (m)[l] 1 ce 

4 | p[m] 2 ce 

5 | p[l] 3,4 darii 

I 

6 | (h) [n] 1 ce 

7 | b[h] 2 ce 

8 | b[n] 6,7 dam 

I 

9 | P p] & b[n] 5,8 ci. 


4.12 Running Horses 

The second example, he says, basically contains three terms: 

cujuslibet hominis albi equus currit 
Petrus vel Paulus est homo albus 
ergo 

Petri vel Pauli equus currit 

(of every white man a horse runs/ Peter or Paul is a white man/ there¬ 
fore: of Peter or of Paul a horse runs). 

4.121 Modem Analysis 

Let us first see how the argument can be analyzed in modern logic. The 
sentences could be thus translated (u: “Paul”): 

| Ux[[Mx & Wx] > Ey[Hy & Oxy & Ry]] 

| [Mp & Wp] v [Mu & Wu] 

\ 


| Ey[Hy & Opy & Ry] v Ey[Hy & Ouy & Ry] 

But as the conjunction Mx & Wx and the bracketed conjunction Ey[Hy 
& Oxy & Ry] vary only in x and its instantiations p and u (cf. the 
simplification in 3.11), we can rewrite them respectively as (px (being a 
white man) and 0x (being owner of a running horse), and we have this 
proof: 


1 | Ux[(px > Ox] 

2 | cpp v <pu 

\ 

3 | (pp > Op 

4 | <pu > Ou 

5 | | <pp 

I \ 


h 

h 

1 uqe p/x 
1 uqe u/x 
h (from 2) 
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6 

i 

1 <PP > ©P 

3 r 

7 

i 

1 0p 

5,6 mp 

8 

i 

l 

| 0p v 0u 

7 di 

9 

l 

i 

1 

1 <pu 
\ 

| (pu > 0U 

h (from 2) 

10 

l 

i 

1 uqe u/x 

11 

i 

I 0u 

9,10 mp 

12 

i 

| 0p V 0U 

11, di 

13 

i 

0p V 0U 

2,5-8,9-12 de 


The second premise and the conclusion are molecular sentences (dis¬ 
junctions), and the three terms Alonso speaks of are (p, 0 and x (plus the 
instantiations p and u). 

4.122 Extensional Analysis 

Presupposing the doctrine on complex units (v and & are the junctors 
“or” and “and”), 29 we can represent the argument extensionally in this 
way: 


| m(Lm&wJ)[[h&rJ] 

| pvu[[m&wj] 

\ 

| 9ftpvu[|h&rJ] 

Notice first that the phrases “white man” and “running horse” are inter¬ 
preted as “complexive, single-sense” complex units, and that they func¬ 
tion as wanderterms. Furthermore, the second premise consists of two 
complex units, the first divided and the second complexive, and the analy¬ 
sis runs: 

1 | pvu[|h&rj] h 

\ 

2 j p[[h&r|] v u[[h&rj] 1 rp= 

3 | {p|h&rj, v p[h&rj 2 v. . . v p[h&rj n } v . .. v 

| {u[h&rj, v u[h&rj 2 v . . . v u[h&r] n } 2 dd (2) 

(step 3: Peter is this white man or that white man or. . . yon white man, 
or Paul is this white man or that white man or. . . yon white man). 

Now, since for purposes of inference we need not analyze the units 
|m&wj or [h&rj, which show no internal variation, we replace them by 
the symbols <p (“both human and white”) and i'F (“running horse”—here 


29 Redmond 1987a ( op.cit ., above, n. 2) and Redmond 1990 ( op.cit ., above, n. 2), 24-5, 
33; &/v instead of c/d. 
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not 0: “what owns a running horse”). Alonso says that the syllogism is 
in the darii mood, and when the argument is rewritten in simplified form, 
it indeed appears as a variation of this mood (but the minor term is 
divided rather than quantified): 

1 | »(9)M 

2 | pvu[cp] 

3 | SHpvufF]. 

The identity proof runs: 


1 I «(9)M h 

2 | pvu[<p] h 

► 


3 1 

S<p,n & S<p 2 n &. 

. * & 

1 cd 

4 I 

94 , m 


3 ce 

5 I 

1 

«*n 


3 ce 

l 

6 I 

94„M 


3 ce 

7 | 

p[<p] V u[(p] 


2 rp= 

8 I 

1 

1 p[<p] 

1 P<P| V p<p 2 V . . . V 


h (from 7) 

9 I 

P<Pn 

8 dd 

10 | 

1 

1 1 p<p, 

1 \ 

i i s««P,m 


h (from 9) 

11 1 


4 r 

12 | 

1 

i 1 s P n 

1 


10,11 i 

13 | 

1 

l 

i i p<p 2 
i \ 

i 194,m 


h (from 9) 

14 | 


5 r 

15 | 

1 

i 1 s P n 
| 


13,14 i 

16 | 

1 

i i p<p„ 
i \ 

i 1at^n 


h (from 9) 

17 | 


6 r 

18 | 

i 19i P m 


16,17 i 

19 | 

19J P m 


9,10-12,13-15,16-18 de 

20 | 

1 

I 9tp[Y] v 


19 di 

21 1 
| 

1 u[<p] 

\ 

| U(p, V U(p 2 V . . . V 


h (from 7) 

22 | 

U<Pn 

21 dd 

23 | 

l 

1 1 U(p, 

1 \ 

i i ss<p,m 


h (from 22) 

l 

24 | 


4 r 

25 | 

| 

i i sun 

1 


23,24 i 

26 | 

1 

1 1 u<p 2 


h (from 22) 
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27 | 

i i 

5 r 

28 | 

| 

i i Mum 
| 

26,27 i 

29 | 

| 

1 1 u<p n 

i }• 

i i M<p„m 

h (from 22) 

30 | 

6 r 

31 1 

i i Mum 

29,30 i 

32 | 

i Mum 

22,23-25,26-28,29-31 de 

33 | 

i M P m v Mum 

32 di 

34 | 

M P m v Mum 

7,8-20,21-33 de 

35 | 

Mpvum 

34 rp= 


The argument is a double syllogism, because the second premise and the 
conclusion are virtual disjunctions where each part (1, 8-19 and 1, 21- 
32) resembles the argument of 2.1. Also, the steps where the i-rule is 
applied (10-12, etc.) can be compared to those of the proof in the nor¬ 
mal darii pattern (to the right): 

10 | p<p, 

11 i afcp.m 

12 1 ftpm 


4.2 Conditions 


At the end of the first chapter Alonso—sketchily—lays down (97A) 

four conditions required for the due arrangement of the premises between themselves 
and in relation to the conclusion. 30 

The syllogisms he gives as examples consist of more than three terms, 
and the “conditions” indeed seem to have the effect of extending the 
rules developed for simple syllogisms to more complex cases. 


4.21 First Condition 


The first condition is: 


the middle term should be a whole unit in the other premise , 31 

which, however, he does not seem to qualify. The premises of the fol¬ 
lowing argument, he claims, are incorrectly arranged: 


| N M 

I* 

I Mj[J] 

I N,[J]i. 


30 “Ad debitam praemissarum dispositionem tarn inter se quam in ordine ad conclu- 
sionem, quatuor conditions sunt requisitae.” 

31 “Medium debet esse totale extremum in altera praemissarum.” 
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cujuslibet hominis quilibet equus currit 
cujuslibet hominis equus quiescit 
ergo: 

equus currit et quiescit 

(of every man every horse runs/ of every man a horse rests/ therefore: 
a horse runs and rests), since (q symbolizes “rests”) 

the expression “of every man” taken as the middle term is not a whole unit in the 
other premise. 32 

In the case of more than two terms, the relation sign SR has the effect 
of joining the first two terms, and the conclusion contains a “complex- 
ive, single-sense” unit: 33 

I «(m)(h)[r] 

I 9*(m)[h][q] 

I [h][lr&qj]. 

The premises of the following modem proof, if R and Q are inconsistent, 
entail a contradiction, but the proof is valid (the first premise must be 
added to express the existential import, tacitly assumed by Alonso): 


1 

2 

3 

4 


ExMx 

Ux[Mx > Uy[[Hy & Oxy] > Ry]] 
Ux[Mx > Ey[Hy & Oxy & Qy]] 


x | Mx 


h 

h 

h 

h 


5 I 

I Mx > Uy[[Hy & Oxy] > Ry] 

2 r, uqe 

6 I 

| Uy[[Hy & Oxy] > Ry] 

4,5 mp 

7 1 

| Mx > Ey[Hy & Oxy & Qy] 

3 r, uqe 

8 I 

| Ey[Hy & Oxy & Qy]] 

4,7 mp 

9 I 

1 

| y | Hy & Oxy & Qy]] 

1 \ 

| j Hy & Oxy 

h 

10 | 

9 ce 

11 1 

| | [Hy & Oxy] > Ry 

6 r, uqe 

12 | 

1 1 Ry 

10,11 mp 

13 | 

| | Hy & Ry & Qy 

10,12 ce, ci 

14 | 

| | Ey[Hy & Ry & Qy] 

13 eqi 

15 | 

| Ey[Hy & Ry & Qy] 

8,9-14 eqe 

16 | 

Ey[Hy & Ry & Qy] 

1,4-15 eqe 


32 .. ly cujuslibet hominis quod assumitur pro medio non est totale extremum in 
altera praemissarum.” 

33 Note the order convention, Redmond 1981 ( op.cit ., above, n. 2), 51, 64-5; Alonso 
takes R and Q to be inconsistent; the last example of the section (97B) has: “two horses: 
one runs and the other does not”. For the conclusion see Redmond 1990 [op.cit., above, 
n. 2); the premises also could be expressed as complex unit. 
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In the extensional argument, the segment in the middle term accompa¬ 
nying (m) is different in each premise: “SR . . . (h)” and “SR . . . [h].” 
Actually, the situation is complex; the combination of quantifiers in the 
segment affected by the relation (SR) have will determine the validity of 
such arguments. 34 

On the other hand, Alonso’s second example, 35 in which the segment 
“SR . . . [a]” does not vary: 

cujuslibet hominis animal est album 

hominis animal est nigrum 

ergo: 

animal nigrum est album 

(of every man an animal is white/ of some man an animal is black/ 
therefore: a black animal is white), 

I 9t(m)[a][w] 

I 3l[m][a][b] 

I [[a&b|][w], 

is an invalid argument, since the antecedent, Alonso explains, may be 
true without the conclusion being true, the case where each man has a 
white animal and some man also has a black horse. 36 

4.22 Second Condition 

The second condition is: 

the middle term , as middle , should not enter the conclusion, 

but it is not unfitting accidentally, when for example it is asserted to keep the ampliation or 
restriction . 37 

Alonso approves of this argument: 

Pater generat 

Pater est essentia divina 

ergo: 

essentia divina est Pater qui generat 


34 Seven forms are invalid (where the premises contain [h] ... /[h] ... and/or [c] .../ 
[c] ...); in the valid forms existential import, ExHx and EyCy, must be expressed (3 times 
each). 

35 “Instatur hie....” 

36 Ux[Hx > Ey[Ay & Pxy & Bx]] & Ex[Hx & Ey[Ay & Pxy & Nx]] does not entail 
Ey[Ay & Ny & By]. 

37 “Medium sub ratione medii non intret conclusionem, de per accidens tamen non 
inconvenit, ut si ponatur ad servandam ampliationem aut restrictionem.” 
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(the Father begets (g)/ the Father is the divine Essence/ therefore: the 
divine Essence is the Father Who begets), because, he says, if the mid¬ 
dle term “Father” did not form part of the conclusion, we might draw 
the theologically incorrect conclusion 


essentia divina generat 

(the divine Essence begets), and in this case the argument would have a 
true antecedent and a false consequent. 

Nevertheless, the invalid argument seems to follow both in present-day 
and in extensional logic (e: “divine Essence”): 


1 | f[b] 

2 | fe 

\ 

3 I e[b] 1,2 i 


1 | Bf 

2 | f=e 
\ 

3 | Be 1,2 ie. 


Alonso would accept—with some reservations—the last step of the fol¬ 
lowing proof as orthodox; it translates “the divine Essence is the Father 
Who begets”: 


1 | Gp h 

2 | p=e h 

\ 

3 | p=p ia 

4 | p=e & p=p & Gp 1,2,3 ci 

5 | Ex[x=e & x=p & Gx] 4 eqi, 


since he would admit—in some sense—that there is something that is the 
divine Essence, is the Father, and begets. The Friar treats the complex 
identity problems in a chapter on “divine terms,” where he works out 
ways of blocking heterodox inferences and allowing acceptable ones to 
go through. 38 

Nonetheless, he adds that “it would not be right” for the middle term 
to enter the conclusion “needlessly”, 39 as in: 


omnis homo disputat 
Petrus est homo 
ergo: 

Petrus est homo qui disputat 
sed ... solum: Petrus disputat. 


See Redmond 1994 (< op.cit ., above, n. 2). 
Absque necessitate non recte concluderetur. . . 
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(every man disputes/ Peter is a man/ therefore: Peter is a man who dis¬ 
putes); he only would allow the conclusion that Peter disputes. 

It is hard to see why the first conclusion (“Peter is a man who dis¬ 
putes”) is “not right.” Is it false because “who disputes,” like “Who begets,” 
is a restrictive clause “as middle”? That is, does he think it implies that 
as the divine Essence, though being identical to the begetting Father, does 
not beget, so it is possible that Peter, being identical to a disputing man, 
does not dispute? In this case, we must examine the teaching of Alonso 
and his colleagues on identity more closely. 

4.23 Third Condition 

Before presenting the third condition, let us study the valid syllogisms 
Alonso offers to explain its import. The first example illustrates the first 
part of the condition: 

cujuslibet hominis equus currit 

Petrus est homo 

ergo: 

Petri equus currit 

(of every man a horse runs/ Peter is a man/ therefore: of Peter a horse 
runs), and if we mark the terms as Alonso wishes, 

1 | »(m)[h][r] 1 | fl(M)[h][J] 

2 | p[m] 2 | N[M] 

\ > 

3 I %[h][r] 3 | SRN[h][J], 

we see that the segment “31 . . . [h]” does not vary. This simplicity is re¬ 

flected in a modem version (<px represents Ey[Hy & Oxy & Ry]): 

1 | Ux[Mx > <px] h 

2 | Mp h 

\ 

3 | Mp > <pp 1 uqe 

4 | <pp 2,3 mp 

His second example, corresponding to the second part of the condition, 
follows the same pattern: 

omnis homo est animal 
Brunellus est hominis equus 
ergo: 

Brunellus est animalis equus 

(every man is an animal/ Brunellus is of a man a horse/ therefore: 
Brunellus is of an animal a horse). 
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1 | (m)[a] 1 | (M)[J] 

2 I b9t[m][h] 2 I N5R[M][h] 

\ l 

3 I b$»[a][h] 3 | NSR[J][h] 

Neither is the segment “3t.. . [h]” altered here, and its proof, where <p 
represents [b=y & Hy], is also simple: 

I Ux[Mx > Ax] 

| Ey[0y & Ex[Mx & Oxy]] 

\ 

I ... 

| Ey[0y & Ex [Ax & Oxy]]. 

Here is a translation—somewhat rearranged—of the third condition: 

[1—corresponds to first example] what affects the middle term in the major premise [step 1; i.e., 
the segment “91. . . [h]”] should affect the minor term in the conclusion [step 3], and this term 
in the conclusion [“9tM[h]”] should be like the middle term in the major premise [ ec 9l(M)[h]”], 

[2 — corresponds to the second example] and what effects the middle term in the minor premise [step 
2; i.e., the segment “91.. . [h]”] should be applied to the major term in the conclusion, and this in 
the conclusion [“9t]J][h]”] should be like the middle term in the minor premise [ <e 9t[M][h]”]. w 


4.24 Fourth Condition 

The fourth condition affects the “wholeness” of the major and minor 
terms. Alonso uses (97B) this invalid syllogism to show how the fourth 
condition is not fulfilled: 


cujuslibet hominis equus currit 
risibilis equus non currit 

er g°; 

risibile non est homo 


(of every man a horse runs/ of something capable-of-laughing a horse 
does not run/ therefore: something capable of laughing is not a man). It 
might be represented thus: 


1 | 9t(m)[h][r] 

2 1 *mm 
\ 

3 | P]/(m) 


1 | 9t(J)[h][M] 

2 | SR[N][h]/(M) 

\ 

3 I [N]/(J). 41 


40 “Id quod se tenet ex parte medii in majori debet se tenere ex parte minoris extrem- 
itatis in conclusione, et quod se tenet ex parte medii in minori debet applicari majori 
extremitati in conclusione, et debet concludi minor extremitas in eodem casu quo sumitur 
medium in majori et major extremitas in eodem casu quo stat medium in minori.” 

41 Ux[Hx > Ey[Cy & Pxy & Ry]] & Ex[Lx & Ey[Cy & Pxy & ~Ry]] does not imply 
Ex[Lx & ~Hx]. 
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The condition runs: 

the major and minor terms should be whole units both in the premises as in the conclusion, unless: 

something is added to maintain bgical propriety or an addition accompanies the middle term 
which should affect the major and minor terms [in the conclusion] in keeping with the third 
condition . 42 

The major and minor terms of the syllogism are not whole in the premises 
and the conclusion, apparendy because in the premises they include an 
addition (“St.. . [h]”) missing in the conclusion. Specifically, the segment 
obviously does not apply to the middle term, and Alonso explains the 
defect in this way: 

if the whole subjects of the premises are the major [“9ft(J)[h]”] and minor [ u 9ft[N][h]”] 
terms, they are not whole units in the conclusion [“[N]” and “(J)”], and if they are 
the only determinations [in the conclusion], they are not whole terms in the premises. 43 

He adds in the later edition that the antecedent of the argument is true 
and the consequent false in the case where each man has two horses, 
one that runs and the other that does not. 


5. Semantics 

Now I shall briefly examine the semantics of oblique terms, taking “seman¬ 
tics” as the relation between terms in the sentence and what they refer 
to or signify. 

A comparison of steps 8 and 9 of the simple syllogism in 2.2 and the 
same steps of the oblique syllogism in 3.11 (the steps to which the i-rule 
is applied) reveals a semantic difference. In the former argument, step 8 
is an identity wherein the two terms (p and m^ refer to (“suppose for,” 
as the Scholastics said) the same thing (Peter). Hence mj may replace p 
in step 10. Supposing that the true disjunct of p[a] is pa 1? the terms p 
and 2 i\ both obviously refer to Peter. 

The case of the oblique syllogism (3.11) is different. Let us say that 
3tmid 5 is the true disjunct of 9 and Stpd 5 the true disjunct of 10, and 
furthermore that d 5 refers to Platero, the donkey belonging to Peter. Step 
8 is a simple identity (pn^), and so the substitution in 9 can go through 
to yield Stpd 5 (3tp[d]). Despite the different indices (1 and 5), the terms 


42 “Extremitates debent esse totalia extrema, tarn in praemissis quam in conclusione, 
nisi id ponatur ad servandam logicalem proprietatem vel aliquid ponatur cum medio quod 
debeat applicari extremitatibus, juxta praedicta in tertia conditione.” 

43 “... nam si totalia subjecta sumantur in praemissis pro extremitatibus, non sunt totalia 
extrema in conclusione, et si solae determinationes, non sunt totalia extrema in praemissis.” 
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of 9 and 10 (Stmj, d 5 , and 9tp) refer only to Platero (not to Peter and 
Platero). Since Platero has the property D (donkey), he has the name 
(wanderterm) d 5 , and since he has the relation 9t to “this man,” mj 
(Peter), he has the name 91m!. This latter name could be construed as 
another wanderterm or it may be taken as a proper name (or descrip¬ 
tion): “the property of—or thing owned by—this man,” indicating Peter. 
The proper name 9tm! (or the corresponding wanderterm) would be of 
a special type, since it contains a wanderterm (mj). 

Let us also consider the argument having an infinite term (-d: “non- 
divine”) in 3.222. The expressions “9t[-d]” and “9t-d 2 ” may likewise be 
taken as proper names of a special type since they contain a quantified 
term ([-d]) or wanderterm (-d 2 ). Note that the indices in step 11 “b 7 9t- 
d!” obviously do not refer to the same thing; b ? refers to “yon beast of 
burden” (Brunellus) and -d\ to “this man” (mi). However, the units mak¬ 
ing up the sentence—the wanderterm b 7 (“yon beast”) and the proper 
name 9t-d 2 (“the property of this non-divine object”)—do refer to the 
same thing: Brunellus. So b 7 9t-di may be read “yon beast of burden is 
the property of this man.” 

6. Simplifying Logic 

Friar Alonso worked within a logical tradition launched by a group of 
Spaniards associated with the University of Paris after the restoration of 
the Nominalists in 1481. 44 Returning to Spain at the turn of the century, 
they and their followers published in the first third of the century. 45 These 
logicians were soon attacked by humanists for the supposed extravagance 
and barbarity of their “useless questions,” 46 and at mid century logic 
teachers themselves, among them Alonso, sought to simplify and abridge 
their coursework. The friar said he regretted his own youthful overindul¬ 
gence in “nonsense,” and in his textbook aimed to avoid the logical “laby¬ 
rinth.” 47 This logical “golden age,” as he called it, this “Saturnian kingdom,” 
he took with him to America. 48 


44 See W. Redmond, Self-Consciousness in Latin American Philosophy /The Colonial Experience , 
to appear. 

45 Vicente Munoz Delgado, Logica hispano-portuguesa hasta 1600/ Notas hibhogrcfcas , Salamanca, 
1972. 

46 The best known was Juan Luis Vives, In pseudo-dialecticos, 1520. 

47 “Expertus loquor, et doleo annos consumptos in istis sine fructu. Post exantlatos 
labores, post juventutis conatus, extendens manum nihil potui invenire nisi tempus irre- 
mediabile, deperditum. ... a Daedali labyrintho essemus liberi” (11 A). 

48 “Venerunt vero Satumia Regna, jam Aureum Saeculum, revertuntur ad sanam mentem 
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He and other reformers harshly criticized previous masters for bur¬ 
dening their students’s “tender minds” with “counterfeit, harmful” puz¬ 
zles, causing them to drop out of the university and loathe this “useful, 
necessary subject.” 49 Who can read their works, he asks, 

without getting angry? Who can use them in logic? After carefully studying them for 
many months, even years, all you can say is: “Master, we have toiled the whole 
night through and grasped nothing. 50 

Logicians today, of course, may be intrigued by the “useless questions” 
that Alonso cut from his syllabus, as for example variations in semantic 
reference, dialogical logic, and the use of complex quantifiers “c” and “d” 
(he did explain “a” and “b”!). 51 But what is so striking is the complexity 
of his simplification. His logic book contains over 100,000 Latin-words (hardly 
exceptional in his time), his style is unencumbered and dense, and except 
when he is merely “covering the matter,” meticulous. The present arti¬ 
cle clearly shows the technical difficulty of his analysis of inference in 
ordinary language. 

Mexican Dominican Tomas Mercado was as keen on simplifying logic 
teaching as Alonso. 52 He, too, confessed his own excesses, but said he 
could now laugh at himself and pity his unrepentant colleagues. 53 Again, 
logicians today may find topics Mercado eliminated philosophically inter¬ 
esting, such as quantification problems and logical paradoxes. 54 But his 


qui aliquando insanierunt, conversi sunt, et qui obcaecati tunc temporis erant, si adessent 
nobiscum, recta saperent.” ( Dialectica Resolution Mexico City, 1554). 

49 “Deterruerunt, fateor, quam plurimos ab hac tarn udli et necessaria disciplina qui 
earn adulterinis impleverunt dogmatibus et sophismatibus intricatis” (11A). 

50 “Quis potent absque bili ‘Encinam-sine-Glandibus’ ceterosque hujus classis viros leg- 
ere vel in arte dialectica eis uti? Quos ad menses multos, immo ad annos, si audias et 
diligenter, dicere poteris, ‘Praeceptor, per totam noctem laborantes, nihil cepimus’” (11 A; 
Luke 5:5). 

51 11B. For dialogical logic ( oppositions ): P. Lorenzen, Metamathemalik , Manheim 1962, 
and K. Lorenz, Dialogspiele als semantische Grundlage von Logikkalkiilen, in: Archiv fur mathe- 
matische Logik und Grundlagenforschung, 11 (19xx). Quantifiers: 36A, 36B, 38 and, 38B; 
e.g., “homo est b animal” means 3x[Ax&Vy[Hy>x=y]], where “A” is “animal” and “H” 
“homo.” 

52 Commentarii lucidissimi in textum Petri Hispani and In Logicam magnam Aristotelis Commentarii 
cum nova translatione textus ab eodem autore, Seville 1571. But he cautioned against eliminat¬ 
ing too much (pp. 2-3, first prologue) 

53 “Nam nostri excessus ita limites excedunt ut qui etiam illis infestamur apprime nover- 
imus, et nunc nostras nugas irridemus, nunc dialecticos in confertissimis senticetis irretitos 
et pungentissimis praepeditos sophismatum vepretis collacrimemur” (p. 4, first prologue). 

54 “Quid sunt machinationes illae quas veris dialecticae institutis commiscere sophistis- 
simi solent, veluti hoc immensum chaos quod excogitarunt, cumulantes literarum com- 
mentitias rapsodias ‘aaa.bbb,’ insolubilium ac reflexivarum laqueos inenodabiles, nisi 
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misgivings on the logical analysis of ordinary language are especially 
relevant to Alonso’s work that we have been examining. Formal logic is 
hard to learn, said Mercado, because of 

the many rules and classifications and, to be frank, their uncertainty. For most are 
based on our ordinary way of thinking and talking that cannot help but be ambigu¬ 
ous and sometimes fickle, and so they occasionally stagger and threaten to collapse. 
But those who try—and many try tirelessly—to shore up and stabilize their rules, as 
their nature would demand, must bedarken their teaching by bringing in countless 
brittle, rickety distinctions, by allowing many exceptions (since they squeezed in so 
many rules and distinctions, their number had to be cut wherever possible), and by 
piling up answers to powerful objections to their rules that hardly do them justice. 55 

Indeed. While admiring the analytic skills of Alonso and his colleages and 
allowing their insights to influence our own understanding of these prob¬ 
lems, we may be thankful for the simplification that recent logic has 
achieved by allowing predicates and quantifiers to affect several individ¬ 
ual terms. 


Abbreviations 


ca: conjunctive ascent 

cd: conjunctive descent 

cdu: conjunctive descent in complexive unit 

ce: conjunction elimination 

ci: conjunction introduction 

da: disjunctive ascent 

dd: disjunctive descent 

de: disjunction elimination 

di: disjunction introduction 

dt: distribution in complexive unit 


centauri et centimani gyges verique Cyclopes et laestrigones qui majorem stragem in 
mentibus edunt quam haec portentosa monstra facerent damni si natura ilia procreasset?” 
(p. 2, first prologue). 

55 “Primo animadverto hanc logicam, praesertim parvam (quam “summulas” neoterici 
appellant), non esse captu admodum facilem, quin forsan non nihilum difficilem, turn reg- 
ularum et divisionum multitudine quum earundum (ut libere loquar) incertitudine, utpote 
quarum pleraeque communi modo concipiendi atque loquendi dumtaxat innituntur, qui 
non potest non esse anceps et quandoque varius, ac proinde titubare illas non nunquam ac 
veluti ruinam minari. Qui vero stabiles ac firmes eas reddere, ipsarum natura reclamante, 
conantur (et conantur indefesse plurimi), necesse est in disciplinam condensas tenebras ind- 
ucant, innumeris distinctionibus futilibus ac lapsantibus utendo, plurimas exceptiones ad- 
mittendo, quum intra proprios artis cancellos tot regulae ac distinctiones traditae sint ut 
conduceret plurimum in minorem numerum (si fieri posset) redigerentur, et argumentis in 
regulas efficacibus objectis solutiones aggregando vix argumenta solventes.” (second pro¬ 
logue, IrB.) 
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eqe: existential quantifier elimination 

eqi: existential quantifier introduction 

h: hypothesis (premise) 

i: identity (the i-rule) 

ia: identity axiom 

ie: identity elimination 

ii: implication introduction 

inf: equivalence of negation and infinite term 

J: major term (with middle term in second premise) 56 

M: middle term (present in both premises) 

mp: modus ponens 

mt: modus tollens 

N: minor term (with middle term in second premise) 

ne: negation elimination 

ni: negation introduction 

r: reiteration (into a subproof) 

rp=: (repetition) definition of “divided sense” 

uqe: universal quantifier elimination 

uqi: universal quantifier introduction 

Austin, Texas, USA 


56 The middle, major, and minor terms are defined according to Peter of Spain. 




Francisco Suarez on Imagination* 


JAMES B. SOUTH 


The sixteenth century Jesuit philosopher Francisco Suarez has long 
been recognized as an important figure in the history of thought. He 
stands near the end of a long tradition of scholastic thinkers whose thought, 
broadly inspired by Aristode, had provided the dominant mode of think¬ 
ing about philosophical problems in an academic setting for over three 
hundred years. In addition, his thought continued to exert an influence 
long after his death and long after Descartes inaugurated the modem era 
of philosophy. 1 In this paper, I want to discuss the account of internal 
sensation that he provides in his massive commentary on Aristotle’s De 
anuria} The notion of an internal sense was integral to Aristotelian influenced 


* An early draft of the first part of this paper was read at the International Congress on 
Medieval Studies, Kalamazoo, MI in May 1998. I want to thank the Marquette University 
Philosophy Department for providing me with a reduced course load in Spring 1999 that 
gave me the time to rewrite and expand the initial paper. I am grateful to Edward P. 
Mahoney, Anthony Lisska and Richard C. Taylor for many helpful conversations. 

1 The standard biography of Suarez is Raoul Scorraile, Francois Suarez de la Compagnie 
de Jesus , 2 vols, Paris 1911. More recent discussions include Jorge J. E. Gracia, Francisco 
Suarez: The Man in History , in: The American Catholic Philosophical Quarterly, 55 (1991), 
259-66; Carlos, Norefia, Suarez and the Jesuits , in: American Catholic Philosophical Quarterly, 
55 (1991), 267-86; For overviews of Suarez’s influence, see J. Irriarte, La prqyeccion sobre 
Europa de un gran metafisica, o Suarez en la filosofia en los dias del Barroco, in: Razon y Fe, 
numero extraordinario, (1948), 229-65; Jean-Fran^ois Courtine, Suarez et le system de la meta¬ 
physique, Paris 1991, 405-18; John P. Doyle, Suarez—The Man, His Work and His Influence , 
in: Francisco Suarez, Disputation UV\ trans. John P. Doyle, Milwaukee 1995, 1-15. For a 
catalog of the works of Suarez, see M. Solana, Historia de la filosofia espahola, epoca del 
Renacimiento , vol. Ill, Madrid 1941, 333-40. 

2 Francisco Suarez, Commentaria una cum quaestionibus in libros Aristotelis De anima, ed. 
Salvador Castellote, 3 vols., Madrid 1978-1991. Henceforth, I will cite this work as DA, 
followed by disputation, question and paragraph. This work has a rather complicated tex¬ 
tual history. Briefly, the Commentaria is the result of Suarez’s early teaching assignment at 
Segovia in 1572. The work was never published in Suarez’s lifetime. However, towards 
the end of his life, Suarez decided to rework the material for publication. He replaced 
the nomenclature of “disputation” and “question” with that of “book” and “chapter” and 
managed to rework the entire first disputation and the first six questions of the second 
disputation before his death in 1617. When his editor, P. Alvarez put together the final 
edition of the work in 1621, he used the revised first books (based on the first 18 ques¬ 
tions of the early version) and the early manuscript to make a complete work. Castellote’s 
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accounts of cognition for a reason brought out clearly in the following 
passage from Thomas Aquinas: 

It must be said that sense does not apprehend the essences of realities, but only their 
exterior accidents. Likewise, imagination does not apprehend the essences of reali¬ 
ties, but only likenesses of bodies. The intellect alone, then, apprehends the essences 
of realities. 3 

Suarez echoes this sentiment: 

There is a great difference between sense and intellect because sense stops at (sistere) 
the cognition of sensible external accidents. Intellect, however, does not stop there 
but from the cognition of accidents it advances to contemplating those realities that 
are concealed [latere) under the accidents. And therefore it is called “intellect” as from 
“reading within” 4 

By demarcating the respective spheres of sensation and intellect in such 
a way, both thinkers appear to be causing themselves some real prob¬ 
lems. How, after all, can the intellect know an essence if the human cog¬ 
nitive apparatus is never in direct contact with such an essence? Are we 
risking a view in which the intellect must simply create an essence from 
the accidental information with which it works? To solve such potential 
problems, both Aquinas and Suarez delineate a theory in which the inter¬ 
nal senses play an essential mediating role between external sensation of 
accidents and intellectual knowledge of essences. For both thinkers, the 
internal sense is the location of the phantasms, that is, images [imagines) 
or likenesses (similitudines) of a particular sensible object. These phantasms, 
as we shall see soon, are required for any intellectual cognition and so 
their nature and status in the internal sense power is crucial for any 
account of internal sensation. 

Now, Aristotle had posited the notion of an internal sense as a means 
to bridge the gap between the radically discrete activities of the external 


recent critical edition of the entire early version is the one I follow here. For the full man¬ 
uscript history of the Commentaria , see Castellote’s introduction to vol. 1, xxxvii-lxviii. 

3 Summa theologiae I, q. 57, a. 1 ad 2: “Dicendum quod sensus non apprehendit essen- 
tias rerum, sed exteriora accidentia tantum. Similiter neque imaginatio, sed apprehendit 
solas similitudines corporum. Intellectus autem solus apprehendit essentias rerum.” All trans¬ 
lations from the Summa theologiae are from Basic Writings of Saint Thomas Aquinas , New York 
1945, edited and annotated, with an introduction, by Anton C. Pegis. Latin texts are from 
Summa theologiae , cura et studio Instituti Studiorum Medievalium Ottaviensis, ad textum 
S. Pii Pp. V iussu confectum recognita, Ottawa 1941-45. 

4 DA IX.4.1 (vol. Ill: 152): “Est differentia magna inter sensum et intellectus quod sen¬ 
sus in extemorum accidentium sensibilium cognitione sistit, intellectus vero non sic, sed ex 
accidentium cognitione ad contemplanda ea quae sub accidentibus latent ingreditur, et 
ideo intellectus dictus est quasi «intus legens».” 
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senses and our everyday awareness of the unity of perception. Moreover, 
the internal sense was used to explain such phenomena as dreams, cre¬ 
ative imagination and the like. Finally, the internal sense provided an 
intermediary that was concomitant with the activity of intellect and, in 
fact, necessary for intellectual cognition. 5 Subsequent generations of 
Aristotelian thinkers took up Aristode’s comments on the internal sense 
and elaborated complex schemes of multiple internal sense powers designed 
to account for a wide variety of mental activities. 6 My aim in this paper 
is not to deal with every aspect of Suarez’s account of internal sensation, 
however interesting that might be. Instead I want to focus on two pri¬ 
mary issues that were the subject of great controversy throughout the 
later middle ages: 1) the number of the internal senses and 2) the rela¬ 
tion of the internal sense apparatus to both the external senses and the 
intellect. I hope to show that his discussion of the internal senses suc¬ 
ceeds in its purpose of accounting for the relation between sense and 
intellect within the Aristotelian problematic while at the same time advanc¬ 
ing several rather novel theses concerning the internal senses. Unfortunately, 
it would be far beyond the scope of the paper to consider all attempts 
prior to him to enumerate a theory of the internal senses. 7 Accordingly, 
I shall consider his version of the theory in some abstraction. The one 
point of reference I shall use is the one that Suarez himself thinks is the 
second most plausible account of internal sensation available: that of 
Thomas Aquinas. 8 


5 Recent accounts of Aristotle’s theory of the imagination include: Martha C. Nussbaum, 
Aristotle's “De motu animalium”: Text with Translation, Commentary, and Interpretive Essays, Princeton 
1978, 221-69; Malcolm Scofield, Aristotle on the Imagination , in: G. E. R. Lloyd and G. E. L. 
Owen (eds.), Aristotle on Mind and the Senses: Proceedings of the Seventh Symposium Aristotelicum, 
Cambridge 1978, 99-140, reprinted in:, Martha C. Nussbaum and Amelie O. Rorty (eds.), 
Essays on Aristotle's “De anima", Oxford 1992, 249-77. Dorthea Frede (The Cognitive Role of 
phantasia in Aristotle , in: Essays on Aristotle's “De anima", 279-96) stresses the mediating role 
that imagination plays between sense cognition and intellectual cognition. 

6 For developments in the theory of the internal senses after Aristotle, see Harry A. 
Wolfson, The Internal Senses in Latin, Arabic and Hebrew Philosophic Texts, in: Harvard Theological 
Review 2,8 (1935), 69-133, reprinted in: Isadore Twersky and George H. Williams (eds.), 
Studies in the History of Philosophy and Religion, vol. 1, Cambridge, Mass. 1973, 250-314; 
George Klubertanz, The Discursive Power: Sources and Doctrine of the “Vis Cogitativa” According 
to St. Thomas Aquinas, St. Louis 1952; E. Ruth Harvey, The Inward Wit. Psychological Theory 
in the Middle Ages and the Renaissance , London 1975. 

7 For an idea of the complexity of such a task, see the studies mentioned in the pre¬ 
vious note. 

8 For Suarez’s statement of the plausibility of Thomas’s account, see DA, VIII. 1.13 (vol. 
Ill: 28). 
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1. The Number and Scope of Internal Sense Powers 

It is well known that Thomas distinguishes four such internal sense 
powers: common sense, imagination, the estimative power (called the cog¬ 
itative power in humans) and memory. I shall briefly review his descrip¬ 
tion of each power and then discuss more generally the significance of 
his account. The crucial move in his account is the separation between 
the common sense on the one hand and imagination, estimation and 
memory on the other. The common sense is the root of the external 
senses and completes them. Unlike the individual external senses, which 
are limited to their own proper objects, the common sense is able to 
judge among the various objects of the proper senses. So, while vision, 
for example, can judge between colors, only the common sense can judge 
that a color is not a sound. Thus, the actions of the external senses indi¬ 
vidually flow into the common sense and the common sense is aware of 
all the sensory experiences at one time. 9 However, the common sense 
straddles the line between external senses and internal senses and, while 
technically an internal sense power, it has much more in common with 
the external senses than the other internal senses. One way that Thomas 
marks the distinction is by refusing to name the product of the activity 
of common sense a “phantasm.” The phantasm is the paradigmatic prod¬ 
uct and object of the internal sense powers and, moreover, plays a most 
important role in intellectual cognition since the agent intellect “abstracts” 
the intelligible content, the nature or essence of a reality, from the phan¬ 
tasm. Without the phantasm, human intellectual cognition would not be 
possible. 10 

The three powers more properly termed internal senses, the imagina¬ 
tion, the estimative/cogitative and memory are clearly described by Thomas 
and each has a specific function. Imagination (j imaginatio ), sometimes called 


9 For Thomas’s account of the common sense, see Quaestiones de anima , q. 13; Summa 
theologiae I, q. 78, a. 4. For discussion of his treatment of the common sense, see E. J. 
Ryan, The Role of the “Sensus Communis” in the Psychology of St. Thomas Aquinas , Carthagena, 
Ohio 1951, 127-46; R. W. Schmidt, The Unifying Sense: Which?, in: The New Scholasticism, 
57 (1983), 1-12; Francois-Xavier Putallaz, La sens de la reflexion chez Thomas d’Aquin, Paris 
1991, 45-58. 

10 A standard thomistic position. See, for example, Summa theologiae I, q. 84, a. 7. For 
Thomas’s refusal to call the species in the common sense a phantasm, see Summa theolo¬ 
giae I, q. 89, a. 5 and Summa Contra Gentiles , II, c. 73. For helpful discussion of these pas¬ 
sages, see Edward P. Mahoney, Sense, Intellect and Imagination in Albert, Thomas and Siger, in: 
Norman Kretzmann, Anthony Kenny and Jan Pinborg (eds.), The Cambridge History of Later 
Medieval Philosophy , Cambridge 1982, 607. 
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the phantasy ( J phantasia ), performs two essential functions: (a) it receives 
and stores the sense impressions gathered by the external senses and com¬ 
mon sense and (b) it joins together otherwise discrete experiences to cre¬ 
ate new phantasms such as gold mountains or winged horses. Analogously, 
sense memory is retentive of sensory experiences. It differs from imagi¬ 
nation in two basic ways. First, it is responsible for the character of the 
past (ratio praeteriti) that our sense experiences can possess. Second, it is 
primarily receptive and retentive of a certain type of experiences, those 
that result from the estimative/cogitative power. 11 This latter power has 
a peculiar character in that it relates primarily to sensible qualities that 
cannot be reduced to one of the five external sensible qualities. Thus, for 
example, in animals, the estimative power senses intentions, or notions, 
that are agreeable (conveniens) or disagreeable (disconveniens) or more broadly, 
dangerous and useful. While in animals this is the result of a kind of nat¬ 
ural instinct, in humans the cogitative power takes on a function very 
close to reasoning. This function of the estimative power is rather curi¬ 
ous and the point is brought out well by the traditional designation of 
such sensible features as “insensible” (insensatae). The basic idea here is 
that the animal must be sensing something over and above the sensible 
accidents readily apparent. A sheep, for example, is not sensing just the 
collection of sensible qualities that constitute the wolf—such accidents as 
color, shape, and smell—but also the “danger” present by virtue of the 
wolf’s presence. The mysterious nature of these insensible sensations is a 
problem that worries Suarez. Now, in addition, to this peculiar function 
of the estimative power, Thomas assigns a variety of other operations, 
that are peculiar to the estimative power as it exists in human, that is, 
the cogitative power. So, for example, it is the cogitative power that 
apprehends an individual as an instance of a natural kind and Thomas 
is led by this function to call the cogitative power the particular reason 
(ratio particulars) pointing to its ability to investigate (inquiro) and compare 
(confero). In addition, it is the power responsible for incidental sensation, 
that is, the ability to sense the individual as the subject of all the proper 
sensible qualities it possesses. So, for example, in seeing an individual, I 
sense immediately through my five senses all the sensible qualities the 


11 The central passages for Thomas’s demarcation of the role of the internal sense pow¬ 
ers are Summa theobgiae I, q. 78, a. 4 and Quaestiones de anima , q. 13. R. Brennan ( The 
Thomistic Concept of the Imagination , in: The New Scholasticism, 15 (1941), 149-61) gives a 
good exposition of the various functions of the imagination. 
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individual possesses. At the same time, incidentally, I sense the subject of 
those sensible qualities. The extension of the estimative power to include 
this scope of operations is possible for Thomas because he believes the 
cogitative power has an affinity and nearness (affinitas et propiniquitas) to 
the intellect. Consequendy, the cogitative power is, as it were, elevated 
beyond its mere estimative functions and includes these additional func¬ 
tions by reason of its likeness to the intellect. Here we see one of the 
central ways in which Thomas tries to elucidate the peculiar status of the 
internal senses as intermediaries between the restricted external senses 
and the intellect. By attributing quasi-intellective functions to the cogita¬ 
tive power, Thomas goes a long way towards making the operation of 
the intellect less discontinuous from sensory processes than it might other¬ 
wise be. 

Now at this point it is important to note that Thomas has committed 
himself to the existence of four internal senses and that three of them 
are associated with the phantasm, which Thomas defines as the “like¬ 
nesses of individuals” (. similitudines individuorum ). 12 By contrast Suarez argues 
that in fact there is only one internal sense power, one that he usually 
calls “phantasia” Suarez’s argument for his thesis takes place in explicit 
dialogue with Thomas Aquinas’s account of the internal sense powers. 
Indeed, as mentioned above, he admits that Thomas’s position is the sec¬ 
ond most plausible theory available, second only to his own. Hence in 
rejecting Thomas’s account, he is indirectly, but forcefully, arguing for 
his own alternate account. 

Suarez begins his discussion of the internal sense by doing a little 
vocabulary work. He describes and defines seven terms traditionally attrib¬ 
uted to the internal senses. These are: 1) common sense (sensus communis ), 
2) phantasy ( phantasia ), 3) imagination (; imaginatio ), 4) estimation (< aestimatio ), 
5) cogitation (< cogitatio ), 6) memory (memoria), and 7) reminiscence {remini- 
scentia ). What unites these terms is that they all signify some operation of 
sense distinct from the activity of the five external senses. 13 The empha¬ 
sis on function or operation is important since he will proceed to fix the 
referent of each of the traditional terms by providing some functional 
role for each term. 


12 Summa theologiae I, q. 85, a. 1, ad 3. 

13 DA , VIII. 1.1 (vol. Ill, 14). The most extensive discussion of Suarez’s account of the 
internal sense power is Salvador Cubells, Die Anthropologie des Suarez , Munich 1962, 137- 
45. See also, the brief remarks in J. M. Alejandro, La gnoseologia del Doctor Eximio y la 
acusacion nominalista , Santander 1948, 227-9. 
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Beginning with “common sense,” Suarez tells us that the term is proper 
to that operation by which we cognize (cognoscere) all the proper sensibles 
of the external senses and are thereby in a position to judge (< discemere ) 
among them. It is typically described as the common principle or source 
of the external senses and as well as the terminus to which the external 
senses “flow together” (irjfluere). H By contrast, “phantasy” ( phantasia) refers 
to the operation whereby we know all sensible objects, including exter¬ 
nal sensible objects in their absence. In other words, it conserves the 
species or images of things sensed and can know them “abstractively”, 
that is, when the original sensible object is no longer present. In this way, 
phantasy is contrasted to the common sense, which can know only the 
species of objects sensed externally when the objects are present to the 
external senses. 15 It should be noted that Suarez’s use of the term “abstract” 
in the context of discussions about knowledge refers to the absence of an 
object only while the correlative term “intuitive,” means only that the 
object is present. We should not make the mistake of thinking that one 
is mediated by a species while the other is not. Rather all cognitive oper¬ 
ations, whether intuitive or abstractive take place by means of a species, 
either sensible or intelligible. So, the common sense, as much as the phan¬ 
tasy, requires a species for its operation. “Imagination” (imaginatio) refers 
to the same operation as phantasy, but adds the feature of being able to 
compose and divide sensible objects as well as to create impossible objects. 
It is what allows us to be able to think about such items as gold moun¬ 
tains, Pegasus, and the like. 16 So far, we have been talking about inter¬ 
nal sensory activities that are relatively unproblematic in that they are 
dependent simply on the ordinary sensible accidents of external objects. 
Even in the case of gold mountains and flying horses, the imagination is 
simply putting together prior sensory experiences in new ways. However, 
the operation know as “estimation” introduces a new factor into the inter¬ 
nal sensory process. Estimation involves the apprehension of a sensible 
object under an aspect such that the sensitive appetite is moved and 
directed as a result. It is, for example, what allows animals to sense objects 
not just as their sensible accidents present themselves, but also as agree¬ 
able or disagreeable to them, as something to approach or something to 
flee. 17 The same operation in humans is customarily given a special term: 


14 DA, VIII. 1.2 (vol. Ill: 14-16). 

15 DA, VIII. 1.3 (vol. Ill: 18). 

16 DA, VIII. 1.8 (vol. Ill: 22). 

17 DA, VIII. 1.9 (vol. Ill, 22). 
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“cogitation.” While I shall discuss this operation in more detail below, 
right now I want to stress that Suarez, here at the beginning of his dis¬ 
cussion, explicitly denies to the cogitative operation any ability to reason 
(; ratiocinari ) or to judge about particulars. He states: 

The cogitative is thought by many to be a certain sensitive power in humans that 
can reason concerning particulars and that can compose and divide, but that power 
exceeds the limits of the sensitive part. . . . And therefore “cogitative” means noth¬ 
ing more than the interior sensitive power itself discerning among the agreeable and 
disagreeable as it exists in a special way in humans. In this manner it has some 
greater perfection because not only is it led by an instinct of nature, but also by 
increased knowledge and experience and often, too, it is directed by reason. 18 

In denying any intrinsic capacity for reasoning to the cogitative oper¬ 
ation, Suarez makes one of his most important breaks with the Thomistic 
tradition. As we saw above, Thomas views the cogitative power as per¬ 
haps the most important of the internal sensory powers and ascribes to 
it a broad range of activities, including the sensing of the particular as 
an instance of a type. Presumably, it is at this point that the accidents 
sensed by the external senses are rendered suitable for abstracting uni¬ 
versal content. It is precisely such a role for the cogitative power that 
Suarez denies here. The cogitative power has access to nothing more 
than the sensible accidents presented to it by the actions of the external 
senses. Moreover, in his discussion of the functions of estimation and cog¬ 
itation, he is focusing on the fundamental fact that there is nothing mys¬ 
terious transmitted during the process of sensation. A sheep flees a wolf 
because the sheep sees, smells and hears its sensible properties, not because 
it senses danger or some other such property in a wolf. 

The final two terms used to describe operations of the internal sense 
are “memory” (memoria) and “reminiscence” ( reminiscentia ). Obviously, we 
can know the past as past and we experience a sense of time. Memory 
is simply what allows us to perform these two operations. It is also the 
corresponding “abstractive” operation in relation to the estimative power, 
just as the imagination is the abstractive operation corresponding to the 
intuitive knowledge of the common sense. The basic idea is that we can 


18 DA, VIII. 1.10 (vol. Ill, 22-4): “Cogitativa a multis putatur esse potentia quaedam 
sensitiva hominis, potens ratiocinari circa particularia et componere et dividere. Sed haec 
virtus excedit limites partis sensitivae . . . Et ideo cogitativa nihil aliud significat quam 
ipsamet potentiam sensitivam interiorem discernentem inter conveniens et disconveniens, 
prout speciali modo in homine existit; et in illo habet maiorem aliquam perfectionem, quia 
non tantum ex instinctu naturae ducitur, sed etiam ex maiori cognitione et experientia, et 
saepe etiam a ratione dirigitur.” 
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remember objects in their absence. 19 More complexly, “reminiscence” is 
also used to signify the memory of past experiences, but it is distinguished 
from memory, insofar as its operation is supposedly more complex. 
Reminiscence functions discursively and in cooperation with the imagi¬ 
nation. While Suarez accepts that this is a common enough usage, he 
worries that it attributes more knowledge to the internal senses than is 
warranted and suggests instead that such a knowledge of the past is really 
the work of the intellect: 

Thus I judge that reminiscence chiefly arises from the intellect, at least in relation 
to reasoning (discursus) and compositions which are added to intellect. Now, because 
sense always accompanies intellect, when the intellect reason through different places 
and times the sense also accompanies it. That inquiry that arises in sense is not a 
proper reasoning, but is a kind of succession of apprehension proceeding from one 
to another and can be called reminiscence and an operation of sense dependent on 
a previous reasoning of the intellect. 20 

Again, we see his characteristic restriction of the scope of the internal 
sense power at work here inasmuch as any complex assessment of the 
past or process of reasoning involving past experience is said to be an 
intellectual process, albeit one dependent on sense. 

I have run through in a brief manner the discussion of the meaning 
of terms used to describe internal sensory operations for two reasons. 
First, it is important to see that Suarez is fully cognizant of the variety 
of teachings concerning the internal senses At the same time, though, I 
hope to have made it clear that in his discussion he refuses to beg any 
questions about the nature of internal sensation. He has done no more 
than recognize common internal sensory experiences in which humans 
and higher animals engage. Most importantly, he has refused to make a 
simple enough inference from an operation to a power on which the 
operation depends. A characteristic way of arguing for the existence of 
a separate power of the soul is to argue that each operation that has a 
proper object requires the existence of a distinct power. Thomas Aquinas, 
for example, states: 


19 DA , VIII. 1.11 (vol. Ill: 24). 

20 DA, VIII. 1.12 (vol. Ill, 24-2): “Quare iudico reminiscentiam potissime fieri ab intel- 
lectu, saltern ad discursum et compositiones, quae illi admiscentur, quia vero sensus sem¬ 
per comitatur intellectum, ideo quando intellectus discurrit per diversa loca et tempora, 
sensus etiam comitatur, et ilia indagatio, que fit in sensu, non per proprium discursum, 
sed per quamdam succesionem apprehensionum, ab una in aliam procedendo, dici potest 
reminiscentia et operatio sensus, dependens a praevio discursu intellectus.” 
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A power as such is directed to an act. Therefore we must derive the nature of the 
power from the act to which it is directed; and consequently the nature of a power 
is diversified according as the nature of the act is diversified. Now the nature of an 
act is diversified according to the various natures of the objects. 21 

As mentioned, among the views arguing for a plurality of internal sense 
powers, Suarez finds most probable the view of Averroes and Aquinas 
that there are four such powers and it is this view that he criticizes in 
most detail. Indeed, despite the weight of such impressive authority, how¬ 
ever, Suarez wants to argue that in fact there is only one internal sense 
power, one that he calls, generally, phantasia Now, his basic argumenta¬ 
tive strategy is to dispute the division of internal senses that is based on 
the existence of different types of objects, that is, the ordinary sensible 
qualities available to the five external senses and the more peculiar inten¬ 
tions of danger, utility and the like accessible to the estimative/cogitative 
power. 22 Hewing closely to Thomas’s exposition in the Summa theologiae , 
he views the latter’s position as resting on two foundational principles. 
The point of both principles is to demonstrate that the objects of inter¬ 
nal sensory experience are radically different. Here is how he sets forth 
the basic point: 

The fourth opinion [that of Averroes and Thomas], which is the more probable 
among those mentioned, has a two-fold foundation: The first is that sensitive cogni¬ 
tion arises sometimes through sensed species (.species sensatae) and sometimes through 
unsensed species (species insensatae) and powers cognizing through them are distinct. 
For powers cognizing through different types of species are themselves different. . . . 
The second foundation is that in sensitive powers a power cognizing in the presence 
of an object and a power cognizing in the absence of an object are distinct powers. 
This is proven since a power cognizing in the presence of an object ought to be eas¬ 
ily capable of apprehending and being immuted, while a power cognizing in the 
absence of an object ought to be conserving and retentive of species. Now these two 
properties cannot exist in the same material power for easy apprehension in corpo¬ 
real bodies originates from moisture while retention originates from dryness. These 
two cannot predominate in the organ of the sense power, therefore... . 23 


21 Summa theologiae , I, Q. 77, a.3.: “Dicendum quod potentia, secundum illud quod est 
potentia, ordinatur ad actum. Unde oportet rationem potentiae accipi ex actu ad quern 
ordinatur; et per consequens oportet quod ratio potentiae diversificetur, ut diversificatur 
ratio actus. Ratio autem actus diversificatur secundum diversam rationem obiecti.” 

22 In addition to the argument he puts forth against the thesis of a multiplicity of inter¬ 
nal sense powers, Suarez also tries to show that the authority of Aristotle is on his side. 
See, for example, DA , VIII. 1.21 (vol. Ill, 40-4). In this assertion, he may in fact be cor¬ 
rect. See Klubertanz 1952 ( op.cit ., above, n. 6), 24-8. 

23 DA, VIII. 1.14 (vol. Ill, 28-30): “Quarta ergo opinio, quae inter citatas est probabil- 
ior, duplex habet fundamentum: Primum est cognitionem sensitivam, aliam fieri per species 
sensatas, aliam per insensatas, et potentias cognoscentes per illas esse diversas, nam poten- 
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In this passage we have two principles working in tandem to deliver 
four distinct internal sense powers: a distinction between types of sensory 
information and a distinction between intuitive and abstractive powers. I 
shall call the former the “unsensed species principle” and the latter the 
“presence/absence principle.” The former, perhaps, is the most difficult 
point and the one that Suarez spends the most time worrying over, while 
the distinction premised on the presence or absence of the sensible object 
is rather straightforward. 

A brief look at the corresponding texts of Aquinas will show that Suarez 
rather accurately represents his thought in this regard. So, for example, 
in Summa theologiae , I, q. 78, q. 4, Aquinas does indeed state that a cru¬ 
cial attribute of a subset of the internal senses involves their ability to 
perform their proper operations in the absence of the sensible object while 
the other internal sense powers require the presence of the sensible object: 

Now we must observe that for the life of a perfect animal the animal should appre¬ 
hend a thing not only at the actual time of sensation, but also when it is absent. 

From this principle he concludes that two of the internal sense pow¬ 
ers, the common sense and the estimative power, must be capable of 
receiving easily the species from sensible objects while the other two, the 
imagination and memory, must be able to retain species once received. 
There is as well a physiological consequence that follows from this dis¬ 
tinction: the reception of species requires the internal sense powers be 
appropriately “moist” in order that the apprehension of species occurs in 
an optimal manner while retentive powers must be “dry.” Thomas’s con¬ 
clusion is straightforward: since the same power cannot be both primarily 
moist and primarily dry, it follows that such powers must be distinct. In 
sum, then, this basic physiological difference between receptive and reten¬ 
tive powers corresponds to the distinction between powers that require the 
presence of their objects and those that do not. The result is a demarcation 


tiae cognoscentes per species sensibiles diversarum rationum diversae sunt.. .. Secundum 
fundamentum est quod in potentiis sensitivis potentia cognoscens in praesentia obiecti et 
in absentia sunt distinctae. Probatur. Nam potentia cognoscens in praesentia debet esse 
facile immutativa et apprehensiva, cognoscens vero potentia in absentia debet esse con- 
servativa et retentiva specierum; ista autem duo non possunt convenire eidem potentiae 
materiali; nam facilis apprehensio in corporalibus provenit ex humiditate, retentio vero ex 
siccitate; quae duo non possunt praedominari in organo eiusdem potentiae; ergo.” A quick 
perusal of the major texts of Thomas Aquinas in which he discusses the four internal sense 
powers shows such principles at work. In addition to Summa theologiae I, q. 78, a. 4, see 
Quaestio de anima, a. 13; In II De anima , 1. 6. 
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of the common sense and estimation, as receptive, and imagination and 
memory, as retentive. 

What remains unclear is why four such internal senses are required. 
Why not just have a sense power that is receptive and one that is reten¬ 
tive? The answer, of course, is that there are two types of sensory infor¬ 
mation received and consequently two types retained. Thomas argues that 
there are two types of sensory information available to the internal sense 
powers: that which is sensed by the external senses and that which is not 
sensed by the external senses. He writes: 

But the animal needs to seek or to avoid certain things, not only because they are 
pleasing or otherwise to the senses, but also because of other advantages and uses, 
or disadvantages; just as the sheep runs away when it sees a wolf, not because of its 
color or shape, but as a natural enemy. . . . Animals, therefore, need to perceive such 
intentions, which the exterior sense does not perceive. 24 

In Suarez’s terminology, this is the distinction between sensed species 
(.species sensatae) and unsensed species (species insensatae). He explains this dis¬ 
tinction by saying that sensed species are those that represent sensible 
objects in the internal sense in the same way that they are represented 
in the external senses. This is not to say that such species are themselves 
actually sensed, it is just to say that the sensible qualities sensed by the 
external senses are transmitted in some way to the internal senses as well. 
The green on the tree that I see is received in the common sense as an 
awareness of green. Unsensed species, by contrast, are those that repre¬ 
sent sensible objects in some other manner, under some different aspect, 
than objects are represented in the external senses. The standard exam¬ 
ple is the way that a sheep perceives a wolf as dangerous. The main 
point is that there is nothing in the sensed species of a wolf that would 
lead a sheep to such a perception. So, there must be some additional 
information available to the internal sense powers allowing them to rec¬ 
ognize that danger. Again, the conclusion follows rather straightforwardly: 
if two sense powers sense different types of species, they must be really 
distinct powers. 


24 Summa theologiae I, q. 78, a. 4: “Sed necessarium est animali ut quaerat aliqua vel 
fugiat, non solum quia sunt convenientia vel non convenientia ad sentiendum, sed etiam 
propter aliquas alias commoditates et utilitates, sive nocumenta; sicut ovis videns lupum 
venientem fugit non propter indecentiam colons vel figurae, sed quasi inimicum natu¬ 
rae. . . . Necessarium est ergo animali quod percipiat huiusmodi intentiones, quas non per- 
cipit sensus exterior.” 
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In summary, then, the two principles generate an account of internal 
sensation that requires four distinct powers. We have two receptive pow¬ 
ers, the common sense and the imagination. The former is receptive of 
the sensed species, the latter receptive of the unsensed species. The two 
retentive powers, the estimation and memory, are respectively retentive 
of sensed and unsensed species. The question we must now consider is 
why Suarez rejects this derivation of internal sense powers. As we have 
seen, Suarez does not dispute that there are many operations that match 
up with terms such as common sense, imagination, etc. However, he 
wants to argue that the only reason to posit diverse powers for each 
operation would be if operations existed that the same power could not 
perform. In other words, the number of non-compossible operations deter¬ 
mines how many distinct internal sense powers we must posit. In addi¬ 
tion, he believes that we should not posit a distinct internal sense power 
based simply by restricting its range of operations. What he means is that 
if there is one sense power that receives unsensed species and another 
that both receives and retains such species, we should only posit one sense 
power—the one that has the greatest range of operations. The power 
with the more restricted range would be redundant. In fact, he invokes 
an argument used by Thomas himself who stated that in the case of 
humans we should not posit more interior sense powers than are present 
in the perfect animals. If we should discover in humans some more per¬ 
fect sensory operation, it is not because of some additional power that it 
has, but rather is due to the greater perfection of the sense power in 
humans. In fact, Thomas explicidy uses this principle in rejecting the 
Avicennian distinction between phantasia (the retention of sensed species) 
and the imagination (the ability to creatively combine such species) because 
in humans the imagination can perform both operations. 25 

Suarez proceeds to reject the first of Thomas’s foundational principles, 
namely, the presence/absence principle that requires distinct powers due 
to the need for such powers to have different physical natures (moist vs. 
dry). In this way, both the common sense/phantasy duo and the cogita¬ 
tive/memory duo are reduced to one power for each set. In one fell 
swoop, we go from four powers to two. His argument for rejecting the 
principle involves recognizing that a power knowing in the absence of 


25 Summa theologiae I, q. 78, a. 4. For discussion of Avicenna’s view, see Klubertanz 1952 
(i op.cit ., above, n. 6), 92-7. 
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an object must have previously received a species of the absent object. 
So, for example, in order to remember the tree in the park I sat under 
yesterday, I must have sensed the tree in the park and formed a phan¬ 
tasm of it. If the original experience generates a phantasm, there is no 
reason to think that the phantasm I use the following day is any different 
from the original. If it were, it would have arisen in the absence of the 
original object, yet such a possibility is ruled out by the very passivity of 
sensory experience. After all, a sensible object immutes a sense power 
only when it is present to the power. Consequendy, the common sense 
and imagination, which are immuted only thanks to the external senses, 
must both be immuted in the presence of the object. In this way both 
are able to know in the presence of the object. Thus, Suarez concludes 
that a power that can know in the absence of an object can know in the 
presence of the object as well. His point here is rather subtle, but amounts 
to the claim that reception and retention, apprehension and conserva¬ 
tion, are not differentiated by the presence and absence of the object. 
The image I retain of the tree is the very image of the tree that resulted 
from my original, present experience. In brief, if the common sense is 
incapable of retaining sensed species, it cannot be the source of my later 
imagination and the result is that the imagination must have been immuted 
at the same time as the common sense, that is, when the object is pre¬ 
sent. Moreover, the case of gold mountains, centaurs and the like, while 
more complicated, are nonetheless reducible to experiences had in the 
presence of objects. 

Suarez takes this argument as sufficient evidence that the imagination 
is immuted in the presence of the object. Hence the distinction between 
the reception and retention of species does not prove that there must be 
separate powers to perform both functions. Rather, it shows that both 
the apprehensive function of the common sense and the retentive func¬ 
tion of the imagination take place in the same power. In this way the 
reception and retention of sensed species by the same power shows that 
such operations are compossible and his first principle—no positing of 
different powers for compossible operations—is satisfied. The same line 
of reasoning shows that the distinction between the estimative power and 
memory collapses as well. The estimative power and memory are posited 
as having a special type of object, the unsensed species. Putting aside for 
the moment any questions of the existence of such species, it is clear that 
there is no more reason to distinguish between the reception of the 
unsensed species in the presence of the object and the conservation of 
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the same species. Again, the memory must receive such species to retain 
at the same time as the estimative power apprehends them. 26 

The problem that remains for Suarez’s reductive strategy is the argu¬ 
ment concerning the physical composition of the internal sense powers. 
Since dryness is supposed to be crucial for retention and moistness for 
apprehension, Thomas argued that we must posit two separate powers, 
one moist, one dry, for these two different operations. Suarez responds 
by pointing to material substances that both receive impressions and retain 
them, for example, lead [plumbum ). In addition, he points out that the 
reception and retention of species is not a wholly material process, but 
rather is an intentional process. While there is a material component to 
apprehension and retention in the internal sense, the crucial aspect is the 
causing of knowledge and that arises, he says, without any resistance. 27 
Finally since the imagination can receive sensed species as well as retain 
them, any attempt to posit a separate common sense that merely receives 
sensed species runs afoul of Suarez’s second intuitively plausible claim as 
well, namely, that there is no need to posit a power with a lesser range 
of operation when there is a power that performs on a broader level. 
Thus, the mere presence or absence of a sensible object is not sufficient 
to require a multiplicity of sense powers. 

The second “foundation” provided by Thomas Aquinas for the dis¬ 
tinction between internal sense powers involved the “unsensed species 
principle” and captured the idea that animals are aware of more than is 
provided to them by the external senses. Suarez views the distinction 
between types of species to be the primary motivation for distinguishing 
between the common sense/phantasy duo and the estimative /memory 
duo. He wants to argue that the distinction between sensed and unsensed 
species is untenable, and in this way remove any remaining foundation 
for a distinction of powers. The focus of his attack is on the significance 
of the difference between the sensed and unsensed species. Consider the 
sheep sensing the danger of a wolf present to it and recognizing that it 
must flee. Suarez states that experience suggests that there is a simul¬ 
taneity in the sensing of the wolf and the fleeing. This sort of simultaneity 
only makes sense, however, if it is one and the same species that pre¬ 
sents the wolf to the sheep and also presents the danger. Such sensory 


26 DA, VIII. 1.17 (vol. Ill, 34-6). 

27 DA, VIII. 1.18 (vol. Ill, 36). 
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knowledge is possible because animals have built in natural instincts such 
that when they perceive something that is a danger, for instance, they 
flee. Nonetheless, what they perceive is simply the sensible qualities of 
the external object as presented to the common sense via the five exter¬ 
nal senses. Suarez, then, is at a loss even to describe what an unsensed 
species would be. How can a sensible species represent a wolf under the 
aspect of “enemy”? The only way a sensible species can represent any¬ 
thing is by representing the sensible qualities of the wolf: its color, shape, 
scent, etc. 28 

Suarez concludes from these considerations that the internal sense power 
is really and formally one power, and that the various terms used of it 
show only a diversity imposed by reason both because the acts of the 
power are different and because we think about the power with inade¬ 
quate concepts. He points out that his position on the internal sense 
power is similar in inspiration to the more common view that the intel¬ 
lect and will constitute one power although it performs a multitude of 
differently described actions. Just as the intellect goes by many names: 
intellect, reason, memory, speculative intellect, practical intellect while 
remaining one power, so too the internal sense power is describable in 
multiple ways, but those ways are compatible with its being only one 
power. 29 

With this rejection of the existence of unsensed species, we get to the 
heart of Suarez’s account of interned sensation. Not only does he remove 
a foundation for the view that the various functions of the internal sense 
are operations of separate powers, he also shows resistance to expanding 
the cognitive role of internal sensation. It appears that he has two essen¬ 
tial motivations. First, he wants to give pride of place to the role of the 
external senses. They provide us with immediate contact to the world 
around us and, along with the action of the intellect, are sufficient to 
ground our understanding of the world. Hence, the role of the internal 
senses is little more than a means of “transferring” experience, as it were, 
from the excessively material external senses to the immaterial intellect. 
The internal sense becomes basically a mere intermediary, with little to 
do on its own other than uniting the variety of external sensory experi¬ 
ences into a unified whole. Second, he wants to stress the continuity 
between internal sensation in animals and internal sensation in humans. 


28 DA , VI.2.16 (vol. II, 492). 

29 DA , VIII. 1.24 (vol. Ill, 44-6). 
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Positing an internal sense with the wide variety of functions that Thomas’s 
cogitative power has in effect separates the sensitive powers of humans 
too radically from that of animals. The consequence of this second moti¬ 
vation, of course, is to recognize the possibility that a much broader range 
of human activity is instinctual. So, when the sheep only senses the wolf 
as its bundle of sensible accidents, it instinctively flees. By the same rea¬ 
soning, then, when a person senses a particular threatening object, she 
does not sense anything special, but rather instinctively responds to the 
sensory experience. Of course, Suarez would, no doubt, point to the role 
that intellect and will could play in teaching us to overcome such instinc¬ 
tual behavior, but the fact would remain that much of our sensory life 
is instinctual. 

As we saw above, one of the features of the cogitative power, according 
to Thomas, was its function of incidental sensation, that is, its ability to 
sense the individual under the collection of proper sensibles attainable by 
the external senses. Suarez singles out this function in particular and sub¬ 
jects it to a critique. He gives the traditional definition of incidental sen¬ 
sation as that which in no way immutes a sense power, but is only known 
through the immutation of another object to which it is conjoined. 30 With 
this understanding of incidental sensation as a base, he can explain how 
a substance, an individual of a kind, is sensed because while the sub¬ 
stance itself does not immute a sense power, the sensible accidents that 
are conjoined to the substance do. In other words, from the power (vis) 
of the sensation of a thing that is per se sensible, something else is per¬ 
ceived incidentally. That means the white that immutes the eye immutes 
it insofar as it exists in a subject, and that subject is what we sense inci¬ 
dentally. So far so good. However, Suarez also wants to insure that we 
do not have some exaggerated opinion about the capabilities of the inter¬ 
nal sense power. After all, the incidental sensible, separate from the proper 
sensibles, would be another type of unsensed species, and we have already 
seen that Suarez has no use for such species. The result is that there is 
no proper sensed species of the substance itself. Instead, we properly sense 
only its accidents. Consequendy, for Suarez, incidental perception is of 


30 Thomas discusses incidental sensation at Sentencia libri De anima, Book II, lectio 13; 
De veritate q. 1, a. 11. For Aristotle’s discussion, see De anima II, 6. W. Bernard (Rezeptiuitdt 
und Spontaneitdt der Wahmemung bei Aristotles, Baden-Baden 1988, 75-86) argues that incidental 
sensation has an intellectual component. He is followed by Charles Kahn (Aristotle on 
Thinking, , in: Nussbaum-Rorty 1992 (op.cit., above, n. 5), 368). For a different view, see 
S. Cashdollar, Aristotle's Account of Incidental Perception , in: Phronesis, 18 (1973), 156-75. 
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little moment. Basically the internal sense power unites into a phantasm 
the likenesses of the proper sensibles of a sensible object, proper sensi- 
bles that by their very nature are themselves united within some sub¬ 
stance. Nonetheless, despite some verbal similarities with Thomas’s view, 
Suarez is insistent that the sense does not know the individual as indi¬ 
vidual and hence has no cognition of the individual as an instance of a 
kind. The completed phantasm is no more than a collection of accidents. 
Recall that when discussing the term “cogitative power,” Suarez was care¬ 
ful to restrict its meaning to the functions of the estimative power as it 
exists in humans. What this meant was that it was under the direction, 
at least part of the time, of reason. It should come as no surprise, then, 
to find that Suarez ascribes to reason and the intellect the ability to know 
individuals as instances of a kind. The knowledge of the substance of a 
singular object is the result of discursive and inferential reasoning. It 
amounts to knowing the accidents of a subject and noting how these acci¬ 
dents change over time. By noticing these changes, the intellect comes to 
recognize that something stands under these accidents and is able to arrive 
at the conception of a substance as something that supports accidents. 31 
I shall return to a discussion of the significance of placing such a restric¬ 
tion on the internal sense in my concluding remarks. For now, though, 
I hope it is sufficient to note how restricted is the scope of the internal 
sense power for Suarez. He in effect blocks every attempt Thomas makes 
to enhance the power of the internal sense, reserving those extended pow¬ 
ers to the intellect. The cogitative power is denied, accordingly, any tran¬ 
sitional role in the process of cognition. It does not itself reason or impart 
to the phantasm any note of intelligibility not already present to the exter¬ 
nal senses. Such a result of his account of the internal sense power puts 
into stark light the two problems we must next address. Given that the 
internal sense provides no preparation of the phantasm, that is, it adds 
nothing to the information received by the internal senses, it seems that 
Suarez could be accused of positing a power that itself is superfluous. 32 
Moreover, the problematic with which we started, how the intellect can 
extract intelligibility from the data of sense, is even more manifest. The 


31 DA, IX.4.6 (vol. Ill, 160). 

32 Thomas holds that one of the roles of the internal senses is to prepare the phan¬ 
tasms prior to their illumination and abstraction by the agent intellect. See the discussion 
in Klubertanz 1952 ( op.cit., above, n. 6), 259 for a list of texts where Thomas discusses 
this issue. 
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gap between the phantasm and the intellect appears just as great as that 
between the intellect and the external senses. He owes us an account of 
the necessity of the internal sense as performing some role that cannot 
be carried out by the external senses alone, and he must explain the rela¬ 
tion between intellect and phantasm in such a way that the gap between 
the two can be crossed. 

2. The Relation of the Internal Sense to the other Cognitive Powers 

In addition to the number and scope of the internal senses, there is 
another traditional issue that Suarez takes up that is central to his account 
of internal sensation. That issue is the relation of internal sensation to 
external sensation and to intellectual cognition. Here Suarez is best seen 
as reacting against two types of views. Both views propose that the process 
of cognition is essentially a causal one. The idea here is that at each of 
the steps of cognition, the preceding step plays a direct causal role in the 
succeeding step. The first view holds to a kind of transmission account 
in which, for example, the external sense transmits its species to the inter¬ 
nal sense whereupon the internal sense produces the phantasm. On this 
view cognition is essentially a passive operation in which something must 
be received at each step along the way—the sensible species in the exter¬ 
nal senses, the phantasm in the internal sense and the intelligible species 
in the intellect. The second view is best seen as a subtle variant of the 
first replacing the purely passive account of cognition with one that allows 
for a more active role for each cognitive power in relation to its own 
act. So, for example, on such a view, the sensible species in the exter¬ 
nal sense plays some causal role in the production of the phantasm in 
the internal sense. The causality involved here is usually that of instru¬ 
mental cause to principle cause: the sensible species is the instrumental 
cause in the production of the phantasm. Despite the priority of the prin¬ 
ciple cause, the causality of the preceding cognitive step is necessary, but 
not sufficient for the later step. The intellect complicates the issue greatly 
since on either of these views, there must be some way to explain how 
an essentially material entity, the phantasm existing in the internal sense 
power, can effect a change in an immaterial power such as the intellect. 
Even restricting the role of the phantasm to instrumental cause and giv¬ 
ing the principle cause to the work of the agent intellect in its abstrac¬ 
tive process requires that we explain how the agent intellect can causally 
interact with the material phantasm. 
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Again, Suarez uses Thomas Aquinas as the background against which 
he will work out his own position. As we saw above, Thomas straight¬ 
forwardly asserts that the common sense, as the root and principle of 
sensation, is the power in which all external sensation terminates. Moreover, 
the common sense is able to discriminate among the various sensible 
species it receives and is that power that is reflexively aware of the activ¬ 
ity of sensing. In addition, he distinguishes the common sense from the 
imagination by stressing that the common sense is physiologically suitable 
for the reception of sensible species, while the imagination is physiologi¬ 
cally suitable for the retention of such species. By parallel reasoning, the 
reception of the insensible intentions in the cogitative power are distin¬ 
guished from their retention in sense memory. 33 I suggest, then, that this 
kind of unproblematic reception in the internal senses of the species 
received in external sensation is that against which Suarez wants to react. 

Suarez offers two arguments in support of rejecting the notion that an 
external sensible species can direcdy effect the internal sense. The first 
argument involves the more perfect (perfectior) status of the internal sense. 
Suarez takes it as axiomatic that the species must be proportional to the 
power in which it inheres. Since the internal power is more elevated than 
the external power, the external sensible species is insufficient to perform 
the role of the total immediate principle of the internal sensible species. 34 
Now in this objection he is rejecting only the purely passive view of the 
transmission of the sensible species to the internal sense such that by itself 
it cannot account for the phantasm. Nonetheless, this argument from the 
“more perfect” status of the internal sense leaves open the possibility that 
the external sensible species plays some causal role in the transition from 
external to internal sensation. The second argument is a bit more com¬ 
plicated. Suarez accepts the standard view that the internal sense power 
is located in the brain. Now, given that the external sense powers are 
located in the sense organs, some explanation must be forthcoming to 
show how a species in an external sense power can be transmitted to the 
internal sense power. Suarez believes that supporters of the traditional 
account have two options. First, one could claim that there are inter¬ 
vening media between the external powers and the internal sense power 
such that the species can be transmitted from the former to the latter. 
Suarez presses an empirical objection against such an account to the effect 


33 Summa theologiae I, q. 78, a. 4; Quaestiones de anima a. 13. 

34 DA, VI.2.9 (vol. II, 478). 
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that the media linking external sense organs and powers to the internal 
sense power in the brain are neither diaphanous nor illuminated. Of 
course, in external sensation the medium has both of these characteris¬ 
tics and if either of these conditions is missing, it is likely that sensation 
will be somehow affected. As a result, Suarez points out that if the species 
were to travel via the non-illuminated and opaque media between the 
external and internal sense, it would suffer distortion in the process. 35 
Obviously, any such distortion would raise grave skeptical possibilities. 

Suarez concedes that supporters of the passive transmission view have 
another option open to them. They could argue that there simply are no 
media between internal and external sense powers. In other words, the 
external power acts direcdy on the internal power. As he quickly points 
out, though, a theory along these lines must be able to explain how such 
direct activity can occur given the spatial distance between the powers. 
If the species of the external sense caused the species in the internal sense 
at a distance, then whenever something is sensed by the external sense, 
the internal sense would receive the same species. Experience, however, 
is sufficient to demonstrate that a perfecdy functioning external sense can 
receive a species without thereby sensing. He mentions such examples as 
the way in which objects within our field of perception remain unnoticed 
by us, cases of apoplexy, delirium and even mystical ecstasy. The prob¬ 
lem for the supporter of the transmission account is that if the mere 
reception of a species in the external sense immediately causes the recep¬ 
tion of the same species in the internal sense, then it would be possible 
for the delirious or ecstatic person to remember things that they could 
have seen, but did not see. 36 We must be careful here. Suarez is not com¬ 
mitting himself to the view that we only sense that of which we are actu¬ 
ally aware. In fact, he takes notice of the phenomena that we sense aspects 
of our environment even when we are focused on other aspects. 37 His 
point is rather that the only things that we can imagine are those that 
we have actually sensed. Perhaps we can get at his point with an exam¬ 
ple. Consider the person whose only experience of a sweet food came at 
a time when she was running a fever. Suarez’s point is that she cannot 


35 DA, VI.2.9 (vol. II, 478). 

36 DA, VI.2.9 (vol. II, 480). 

37 DA, VI.2.9 (vol. II, 480-2). Leen Spruit (Species intelligibiles: from perception to knowledge, 
2 vols., Leiden 1994-95, vol. 2, 299) has some interesting remarks on the centrality of the 
notion of “attention” in Suarez’s account of cognition, arguing that it provides him a way 
to demarcate effectively the active and passive sides of cognition. 
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remember at some later time what that food would have tasted like if 
she was not running a fever that blunted her ability to taste it. In the 
same way, the ecstatic person who sees a burning bush does not see the 
bush without flames at the same time. 

These objections, focusing as they do on the fact that the posited mul¬ 
tiplication of the species would in fact result in distortion in the internal 
sense, suggest a different account of the relation of external sensation to 
internal sensation (and, by extension, the relation of internal sense to 
intellect). Such an account would consist in the claim that the crucial 
precondition of the activity of internal sense must be the act itself of 
external sensation, or, as Suarez puts the point: “The sensed species of 
the internal sense does not arise from an external object by a mediate 
species, but from an external sense by a mediate act of its cognition.” 38 
A little background on Suarez’s account of external sensation will help 
us to understand this position more clearly and he helpfully provides it 
for us: 

. . . through an act of knowing there is produced its intrinsic term, which is a rep¬ 
resentative quality of [a known] reality in second act. Therefore, through this qual¬ 
ity, which the external sense forms within itself, one can believe with probability that 
there is produced in the internal sense a species representative of the same object.. , 39 

This passage is rather concise and needs to be unpacked a bit. The 
basic idea is that the external sense power in its initial state is purely 
potential in respect to the act of sensing. It must be actualized by the 
reception of an external sensible species produced by a sensible object. 
Once a species is received in the external sense, the power is in a posi¬ 
tion to sense the external sensible object. However, Suarez holds that the 
mere reception of the sensible species, while necessary, is not sufficient 
for the act of sensing to take place because the power that has received 
the sensible species has been actualized, but only up to a point. It is no 
longer purely passive, but it also is not yet actually sensing. This first 
level of actuality must be raised to the act of sensing itself. This actual¬ 
ization is the work of the sense power itself. This second level of actu¬ 
ality is simply the act of sensing and results in a qualitative change in 
the sense power. The major point for Suarez is that the qualitative change 


38 DA, VI.2.10 (vol. II, 482). 

39 DA, VI.2.10 (vol. II, 482): “...quod per actionem cognoscendi producitur quidam 
intrinsecus terminus illius, qui est qualitas repraesentativa rei in actu secundo; per hanc 
ergo qualitatem, quam sensus exterior in se ipso format, potest probabiliter credi produci 
in sensu interiori speciem quamdam repraesentativam eiusdem obiecti....” 
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is chiefly the work of the sense power itself in cooperation with the deter¬ 
mination brought to it by the external sensible species. While he is will¬ 
ing to call the act of sensation, as qualitative change, an “expressed 
species,” he does not think that this species is some product distinct from 
the act of sensation itself. The two levels of actuality within sensation 
explain why he is unwilling to accept that the sensible species is simply 
transmitted to the inner sense. If the sensible species is not able to cause 
by itself the act of external sensation, it cannot be expected to cause the 
act of internal sensation. Moreover, since the expressed species is only 
the completed act of sensation, there is no left over “product” in the act 
of external sensation to be transmitted to the internal sense. 40 

This brief summary of the external sensory process enables us to under¬ 
stand the basic framework for internal sensation. Just as external sensa¬ 
tion requires two successive “actualizations,” so too does internal sensation. 
Hence, when Suarez states that the species of internal sensation arises 
from external sensation, he is arguing that the first level of actuality of 
internal sensation is dependent on external sensation, not the sensible 
species of external sensation. Again, caution is in order. We must not 
conclude that the act of external sensation is somehow transmitted to the 
internal sense power. Suarez has already dealt with the problems raised 
by any transmission account: a result of external sensation would still 
have to “jump the gap” between the less perfect power and the more 
perfect internal sense power. Moreover, there is an important difference 
between internal and external sense powers that must be factored into a 
transmission account. External sensation relies on the presence of a sen¬ 
sible object for both its origin and conservation. Such is not the case with 
internal sensation. Also, since a species should be proportional to its power, 
the fact that internal and external senses are different powers requires 
that their species be different. Suarez’s conclusion is clear and succinct: 
the expressed species of external sensation, that is, the actual activity of 
sensation, and the impressed species of internal sensation are really dis¬ 
tinct. 41 As a result, he must provide us with an account of the relation 


40 For Suarez’s account of external sensation, see the helpful discussions in Alejandro 
1948 (op.cit., above, n. 13), 219-27; G. Picard, Essai sur la connaissance sensible d’apres les sco- 
lastiques , in: Archives de philosophic, 4 (1926), 1-93; Cubells 1962 ( op.cit ., above, n. 13), 
143-55; Allison Simmons, Explaining Sense Perception: A Scholastic Challenge, in: Philosophical 
Studies, 73 (1994), 257-75. Suarez’s account of external sensation can be found at DA, 
V.5 (vol. II, 368-412). 

41 DA, VI.2.11 (vol. II, 484). 
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between external sensation and internal sensation that both allows for the 
activity of external sensation, but avoids the traditional view that there 
is some sort of transmission of a species between the external and inter¬ 
nal sense powers. 

While it might be thought that he has driven too deep a wedge between 
the two sense powers, this is not so. While the inner sense is the more 
perfect power, the act of external sensation is the more perfect act. So 
it is at least possible for the higher grade of actuality to be productive 
of a lower level of actuality. That is all Suarez needs. He is looking for 
something that can bring the internal sense power to the first level of 
actuality. He finds it in the second level of actuality achieved by the 
external sense. 

Now you say: if these species [external and internal] differ in kind, the internal species 
will be a more perfect species than external sensation because it is an act of a more 
noble power. Therefore, it cannot be produced (producere) by the former. I respond 
by denying the first consequence, for the comparison is not correct. Therefore, in 
comparing the first act of one power to the first act of another, that one is more 
perfect which is an act of a more perfect power, and it is the same in comparing 
the second acts to each other. Nevertheless, in comparing a second act of a less per¬ 
fect power to the first act of a more perfect power, the former will be more perfect 
because in its own nature it is constituted in a higher grade of actuality. 42 

However, while he has shown that it is possible for the lower power 
to produce a species in the higher power, he has not yet explained the 
productive process. 

In fact, it turns out that to speak of a productive process between the 
external and internal sense powers is quite misleading. We cannot under¬ 
stand the external sense as productive in the manner in which an efficient 
cause is productive. His claim, which sounds rather strange on the sur¬ 
face, is that the internal sensible species is really the result of the activ¬ 
ity of the internal sense power itself. This is due to the fact that no act 
of cognition ever produces any quality distinct from itself. 43 This is a cru- 


42 DA , VI.2.12 (vol. II, 484): “Respondetur negando primam sequelam, nam compara- 
tio non recte fit; comparando ergo actum primum unius potentiae ad actum primum 
alterius, ille est perfectior, qui est perfectoris potentiae; et idem est comparando actus 
secundos inter se. Tamen comparando actum secundum potentiae minus perfectae ad 
actum primum potentiae perfections, ille erit perfectior, quia ex suo genere est in altiori 
gradu actus constitutes.” For a helpful discussion of grades of actuality and potentiality in 
cognition, see Walter M. Neidl, Der Realitatsbegriff des Franz Suarez nach den “Disputationes 
Metaphysicae ”, Munich 1966, 12-7. 

43 DA, VI.2.13 (vol. II, 486) While Suarez states that this position is “probable,” not 
certain, nonetheless he sees it as the best explanation. Accordingly, I will simply view it 
as Suarez’s considered opinion. 
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cial element of his theory. The point he is making involves the relation 
between the act of cognition as act and the product of the act, the 
expressed species or concept. By denying any real distinction between act 
and resulting product, he aims to safeguard the directness of cognitional 
activity at the same time that he takes away any kind of species that, 
separated from its originary act, could be passed along to another power. 
The result of the cognitive activity simply is the cognitive activity and 
there is no other result of cognitive activity, no distinct species, that can 
be multiplied to another power. 

If the transmission account of species does not explain how one power 
enters into the operation of another power (or, in the terminology he 
used above, how the external sense can be productive of the activity of 
the internal sense), we still need an account of how the imagination can 
produce its own species. Here, Suarez has recourse to an interesting the¬ 
ory about the relation between the various powers of the soul. While the 
powers, for example the various external senses, the internal sense and 
the intellect, are all really distinct from one another, nonetheless, they all 
flow from the same soul and consequently, to use his term, are “rooted” 
in the same soul. He states: 

The interior and exterior senses are rooted ( radicare) in the same soul, and thus it is 
the same soul that sees through vision and imagines through imagination. There is, 
therefore, a natural harmony ( consensio ) among these powers since from the very fact 
that the soul perceives some reality it immediately forms a likeness (similitudo) of that 
reality in its imagination through the power of the imagination itself, not by means 
of a power distinct from the imagination. So, for example, given an external sensa¬ 
tion, a species naturally results in the interior sense from the activity of the soul itself 
through the imagination, not from the activity of sensation, although in the presence 
of the reality sensed. 44 


44 DA , VI.2.13 (vol. II, 486): “Sensus interior et exterior in eadem anima radicantur, 
unde eadem est anima quae videt per visum, et per imaginationem imaginatur; est ergo 
haec naturalis consensio inter has potentias, quod eo ipso quod anima aliquid visu per- 
cipit, statim format similitudinem illius rei in imagination sua, non mediante potentia ab 
imagination distincta, sed per virtutem eiusdem imaginations, ita ut posita sensation 
extrinsica, naturaliter resultet species in interiori sensu, non ex activitate sensationis, sed 
ex activitate ipsius animae per imaginationem, ad praesentiam tamen rei sensatae.” See 
also III.3.21 (vol. II, 148). The most extensive study of the soul’s powers remains Joseph 
Ludwig, Das akausale ^usammenwirken (sympathia) der Seelenvermogen in der Erkenntnislehre des Suarez , 
Munich 1929. Ludwig discusses passages throughout Suarez’s writing and shows that this 
view of the relation of the soul’s powers has roots in earlier thinkers, especially those typ¬ 
ically classified as “Augustinian.” Spruit 1994-95 ( op.cit ., above, n. 38), 302 recognizes that 
in addition to speaking of a kind of “sympathy” or “harmony” between the soul’s pow¬ 
ers, Suarez also talks of a common “root” that can explain this harmony. Spruit finds this 
a melding together of ideas taken from John Peter Olivi (sympathy) and Giles of Rome 
(rooting of powers in the same soul). I take it that in fact these metaphors point to the 
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This important passage is not immediately transparent. The basic neg¬ 
ative point is clear, though: the actions of the external senses are not the 
cause of the production of a species within the internal sense power itself. 
For that we need to posit the soul itself, present equally to both powers, 
which is somehow able to provide the internal sense with the result of 
the activity of the external senses. 

Unfortunately, Suarez is sketchy on the details of this process, simply 
letting the notion of the soul’s presence to the internal sense suffice as 
an explanatory device. Nonetheless, the basic idea is sufficiendy clear: 
while vision, for example, performs the operation of visual perception, 
the soul, as its source, perceives. In other words, the soul “perceives” 
through vision. Now, Suarez cannot mean “perceives” here in a purely 
literal manner. After all, the sense power of vision perceives and one of 
Suarez’s arguments concerning the nature of external sensible species 
points out that they cannot immute the soul direcdy insofar as they are 
material realities, but instead must immute the sense power. 45 Hence, he 
must mean something more like an awareness that the soul has of its 
powers’ operations. Something more is at work in this view as well, I 
believe. He is pointing to the fact that the soul’s cognitive powers are 
also dependent on the soul itself for their existence insofar as they flow 
from the soul at the first moment of the soul’s creation. In other words, 
while the powers retain their distinctness from the soul, it remains the 
case that the soul is their source and origin. Consequendy, there must 
exist some relation between the soul and its powers such that the soul is 
both aware of the powers’ activities and in some way is productive of 
those activities as well. 

We shall soon see how he cashes out the “awareness” about which I 
am now speaking. Now, though, I want to bring out one further issue 
stemming from his claims about the relation between cognitive powers. 
There is, after all, a fundamental difference between internal and exter¬ 
nal sense. The external senses are dependent on objects in the external 
world for their operations. The internal sense, though, being a step fur¬ 
ther along in the cognitional process is dependent proximately on the 
external sense powers, not the external world. At the same time, how- 


same general point: there is no causal interaction between the soul’s powers. Consequently, 
the soul itself must play some role in the activities of these various sense powers. 

45 DA, II.3.10 (vol. 1, 174). 
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ever, it can also act independently of the external senses in such cases 
as dreaming, remembering past sensory images, and other like operations. 
Hence, the role that soul plays in internal sensory cognition is going to 
be quite different than the one it plays in external sensation. Recall that 
in external sensation, the sense power is brought to its first level of actu¬ 
ality when it receives the sensible species. At that point, the sense power 
itself takes over and raises itself to the second level of actuality. Now, the 
internal sense power does not, as we have seen, receive a species from 
the external senses, nor does it receive one from the soul. There is sim¬ 
ply no transmission of any species at all. This crucial difference in the 
internal and external senses points us to a basic understanding of the role 
of the soul in internal sensation. It must in some way contribute to the 
level of first actuality in the internal sense. Tying things together a bit, 
the soul’s awareness must contribute to the elevation of the internal sense 
to the first level of actuality, that is, to its production of a phantasm. 

At this point Suarez owes us an account of the mechanism by which 
the soul acts. He has already begun by asserting an essentially negative 
point, namely, there is no efficient cause of the act of the internal sense 
other than the power itself. Therefore, we should not view the soul’s 
awareness of the act of seeing, for example, as the efficient cause of the 
imagination’s act of imagining. If the soul is not an efficient cause, what 
kind of role does it play in the imagination’s operation? To answer this 
question, we must have recourse to his account of the activity of the intel¬ 
lect. Like the imagination, the intellect is a power really distinct from the 
soul as well as the other powers of the soul. So far, he has argued that 
the sensory apparatus consists of two clusters of cognitional activity, each 
essentially self-contained, but relatively connected: external sensation, and 
internal sensation. Now, external sensation is dependent on its own activ¬ 
ity in concurrence with the actual sensible object’s species while internal 
sensation is dependent on the activity of external sensation, but that activ¬ 
ity has no direct effect on the internal sense. Instead, the internal sense 
is somehow aware of the result of the external sense through the interme¬ 
diary awareness of the soul itself. The intellect is a third such component 
of cognitive activity and, as we might expect, is not directly dependent 
on the activity of the internal sense. Indeed, the internal sense has no 
direct effect on the intellect, although the intellect is dependent on the 
activity of the internal sense in much the same way that the internal 
sense is dependent on the external senses. The reason for this compli¬ 
cated picture of the activity of the intellect is clear enough, given that 
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the phantasm itself is material and the intellect is immaterial , 46 but that 
cannot be the only reason. Rather, the intellect is just a special case of 
the primary independence and relative dependence of the soul’s powers. 
There will be, then, a striking parallel in the relation between internal 
and external sensation and the relation between internal sensation and 
intellect. If we can understand the latter, we should be in a position to 
understand the former as well. 

Suarez goes to great lengths to argue that not only does the internal 
sense have no direct role in the work of the agent intellect, but also that 
the agent intellect does not do anything to the phantasm in order to pro¬ 
duce the intelligible species, thereby repudiating any theory of the agent 
intellect in which it is asserted that “there is a certain spiritual power in 
us . . . whose work is to illuminate (illustrare) phantasms and in this way 
to make (< efficere ) the intelligible species .” 47 The basic implication of such 
a view is that the agent intellect and the phantasm must concur in the 
production (producere) of the intelligible species since if the agent intellect 
were able to produce the intelligible species without any dependence on 
the phantasm it would simultaneously be able to produce the species of 
all realities and would have no dependence on sensation at all . 48 So, while 
he wants to preserve such a concurrence, he must be careful to explain 
what the concurrent activity is and he does this by first discussing what 
the activity is not He accepts the following as essential data that must be 
saved in any explanation of the relation of phantasm and agent intellect: 

(a) The agent intellect never creates {efficere) a species unless it is deter¬ 
mined by the cognition of internal sense . 49 

(b) Such a determination cannot arise from the efficacy of the phantasm, 
that is, the phantasm is not the efficient cause of the agent intellect’s 
act . 50 

Now, (a) is relatively unproblematic given the essential union between 
body and soul, and is a mainstay in Aristotelian inspired accounts of intel¬ 
lectual cognition. He states: 


46 For the materiality of the phantasm, see DA, IX.2.2 (vol. Ill, 78), where Suarez states 
bluntly that “the phantasm is material” (“phantasma autem materiale est”). 

47 DA, IX.2.3 (vol. Ill, 82). For discussion about the role of the agent intellect, see 
Alejandro 1948 ( op.cit ., above, n. 13), 329-33; Cubells 1962 (< op.cit., above, n. 13), 190-3; 
Spruit 1994-95 [op.cit., above, n. 37), vol. II, 301-5. 

48 DA, IX.2.4 (vol. Ill, 82). 

49 DA, IX.2.11 (vol. Ill, 94). 

50 DA, IX.2.12 (vol. Ill, 94). 
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The soul, while it is in the body, has an intrinsic dependence on the phantasy, that 
is, it cannot operate through the intellect unless it operates actually through a phan¬ 
tasm at the same time. . . . Not because the phantasms themselves are understood, 
that is, are cognized, but because through them the phantasy operates with the intel¬ 
lect simultaneously. 51 

It is (b) that is the crux of Suarez’s position and in support he appeals 
to the exact same principle that he used to explain the relation between 
external and internal senses. The internal sense and the agent intellect 
are rooted in the same soul and hence they have an order ( ordo ) and har¬ 
mony (< consonantio ) in their operations . 52 As a result, there is no direct causal 
connection in either direction, that is, the phantasm has no direct causal 
role in the work of the agent intellect and the agent intellect has no direct 
causal action in regard to the phantasm. Instead, there is some sort 
of “determination” involved in the relation between agent intellect and 
phantasm: 

The agent intellect never effects a species unless it is determined by the cognition of 
the phantasy. . . . Now the reason can be: for the agent intellect is indifferent to 
effecting all species and consequently, so that it might effect “these” or “those”, it 
requires some determinant. But there is nothing else by which it can be determined 
except the phantasy’s cognition. 53 

Notice that here in discussing the relation between phantasm and agent 
intellect we have an emphasis on the second level of actuality (the phan¬ 
tasy’s cognition) as determinative in exactly the same way in which the 
external sensory operations are related to the internal sense. Yet in that 
case we saw that the determination was in fact rather indirect. There 
was no transmission of species from the external sense to the internal 
sense, but rather the soul’s “awareness” played the key role. The same 
is true for the phantasy/agent intellect relation: the phantasm, by virtue 
of its existence in the internal sense, acts as a kind of “matter” in rela¬ 
tion to the agent intellect, “either through exciting the soul or at least as 
an exemplar .” 54 Now, the relation between the phantasm and the agent 
intellect is not an arbitrary or accidental one: 


51 Z)4, IX.7.6 (vol. Ill, 202): “Anima dum est in corpore habet intrinsecam dependen- 
tiam a phantasia, id est, non potest per intellectum operari nisi simul actu operetur per 
phantasma... . Non quod ipsa phantasmata intelligantur, id est, cognoscantur, sed quod 
per ilia phantasia simul operetur cum intellectu.” 

52 DA , IX.2.12 (vol. Ill, 96). 

53 DA , IX.2.11 (vol. Ill, 94): “Intellects agens numquam efficit species nisi a phantasiae 
cognitione determinetur. . . . Ratio autem esse potest, nam intellects agens est indifferens 
ad efficiendas omnes species, et ideo, ut efficiat has vel illas indiget aliquo determinate; 
nihil est autem aliud a quo possit determinari nisi a phantasiae cognitione; ergo.” 

54 DA , IX.2.12 (Vol. Ill, 96). 
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It is said that in the soul’s powers there is another mode of determination insofar as 
one power prepares the matter of another, or insofar as one power’s act has a nec¬ 
essary connection with the other’s act. 55 

The picture that is emerging from these rather enigmatic statements 
is one in which there is no causal connection between powers, although 
there is a necessary one. Hence when Suarez talks of “matter” in this 
context, we cannot take him to mean “material cause,” but instead must 
understand matter here in some loose sense at a determining influence. 
In addition, we have an added piece of the puzzle in his mention of an 
“exciting of the soul” that takes place when one power operates. 

Returning to the activity of the internal sense in relation to the exter¬ 
nal senses in light of the discussion of the relation between phantasm and 
agent intellect, the phantasm is produced by the imagination directly using 
the data of the external senses as a kind of matter. The kind of neces¬ 
sary connection referred to in the discussion of the agent intellect applies 
here as well, yet the talk of “necessary connection” is somewhat prob¬ 
lematic. Clearly, the assertion of the necessary connection between sense 
and imagination and imagination and intellect is designed to accomplish a 
couple of philosophic tasks. First, and foremost, it is designed to alleviate 
the discomfort that might be caused in his rejecting a view according to 
which one act of cognition directly causes the next until we reach the 
final step of intellectual cognition. In other words, in denying a contin¬ 
uous and direct line of causation from sensible object to intellectual knowl¬ 
edge, it might be thought that he is introducing a note of skepticism into 
his account of cognition. However, by pointing to the necessary connection 
of the independent operations and powers of external sensation, internal 
sensation and intellect, he seems to avoid such a consequence. Of course, 
the mere assertion of a necessary connection is not sufficient, but we are 
not yet in a position to judge his success in avoiding skeptical conse¬ 
quences. I shall return to a consideration of the issue of skepticism in the 
conclusion of the paper. The second philosophical task accomplished is 
to mark the fact that the power itself, while responsible for producing its 
act, still maintains some dependence on acts that have preceded. Indeed, 
the phantasm is restricted to the contents of sensory experience, and even 
its creative aspects is limited by its prior sensory cognitions. 


55 DA , IX.2.13 (Vol. Ill, 98): “Dicitur quod in potentiis animae est alius modus deter- 
minationis inquantum una potentia praeparat materiam alteri, vel inquantum actio unius 
potentiae habet necessariam connexionem cum actione alterius.” 
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There is one remaining problem that must be addressed before we can 
understand his account fully. Suarez’s theory of cognition, and more par¬ 
ticularly of the production of the phantasm and intelligible species, is 
dependent on there being a structural sort of analogy between imagina¬ 
tion and intellect. In fact he tells us that the intelligible species arises “in 
the same way” as the phantasm . 56 Now, the problem arises when we con¬ 
sider that the agent intellect is productive of the intelligible species, but 
there is no power in the internal sense analogous to the agent intellect, 
at least in the traditional delineation of sense powers. This would seem 
to threaten the structural analogy between the two powers. In fact, though, 
he argues that in the internal sense power there is an ability that deserves 
to be called an agent internal sense and that it produces phantasms. Of 
course, he recognizes that there is no warrant in either the text of Aristotle 
or in the authority of Thomas for calling the internal sense an “agent” 
power: 

But to the negative authority of Aristotle, that he never spoke of this, I respond that 
he also of never spoke of nor treated precisely many other matters. It is true that 
St. Thomas (Summa Theologiae I, q. 79, a. 3, ad 1) seems to deny this activity of 
species to every sense, but perhaps he is speaking of senses in regard to the first 
reception of species that arises from the object, from which there then arises the pro¬ 
duction of some other species. 57 

The rather defensive tone of this passage is noticeable and suggests 
that he knows he is striking out on his own and that allusions to the tra¬ 
dition are not going to be relevant for the explication of his theory. Now, 
the positing of an agent sense power immediately raises a problem. Suarez, 
as we have seen, argued extensively for the unity of the internal sense 


56 DA , IX.2.12 (vol. Ill, 96). 

57 DA , VI.2.16 (vol. II, 492-4): “Ad auctoritatem vero negativam Aristotelis, quia hoc 
numquam dixit, respondetur quod multa etiam alia non dixit neque exacte tractavit. Verum 
est quod D. Thomas, I p., q. 79, a. 3, ad 1, videtur hanc activitatem specierum denegare 
omnibus sensibus. Sed forte loquitur de sensibus quantum ad primam receptionem specierum, 
quae fit ab obiecto, ex qua oritur cuiuscumque alterius speciei productio.” Thomas, in the 
passage cited, states: “Sensible things are found in act outside the soul; and hence there 
is so need for an agent sense. Therefore it is clear that, in the nutritive part, all the pow¬ 
ers are active, whereas in the sensitive part all are passive, but in the intellectual part, 
there is something active and something passive.” [“Dicendum quod sensibilia inveniun- 
tur actu extra animam; et ideo non oportuit ponere sensum agentem. Et sic patet quod 
in parte nutritiva omnes potentiae sunt activae; in parte autem sensitiva, omnes passivae; 
in parte vero intellectiva est aliquid activum, et aliquid passivum.”] Thomas is clear in 
this passage and Suarez’s attempt to read something else into what Thomas says is an 
indication of the real distance between the two views. 
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power, yet the existence of an agent sense power appears to threaten that 
unity. Is he after all committed to there being two powers: an agent inter¬ 
nal sense and a potential internal sense? The answer is no, but to see 
that, we need to take another brief detour through his account of the 
intellect. 

Suarez is aware of a range of views concerning the agent and poten¬ 
tial intellects. He recognizes that both Aristotle and Thomas, for exam¬ 
ple, speak of the two intellects as distinct realities {res distinctae) and that 
Averroes, following a Greek tradition, argues that they are separate sub¬ 
stances distinct from the human soul . 58 Nonetheless, he views as most 
probable {valde probabilis) the teaching of Augustino Nifo, in his De intel¬ 
lect that in fact the agent and potential intellects are one and the same 
power . 59 The arguments in support of this teaching not only provide us 
with the means of understanding how the agent intellect functions, but 
also, by extension, how the internal agent sense is and is not related to 
sensory experience. While Suarez presents several arguments in support 
of this thesis, he places greatest emphasis on the way in which his account 
provides a role for the agent intellect, both in this life and in the one to 
come. The basic idea is that the human intellect is midway between that 
of angels and that of animals with purely sensitive souls. Angelic intel¬ 
lects have no need of abstracting species from phantasms, so species exist 
innately {inditae) in them, while the sensitive soul, having no such innate 
species requires the agency of external objects to initiate the sensory 
process. The crucial passage reads: 

The angelic intellect has from its nature innate species of all realities that, as it were, 
flow from the proper power of the intellect as [quasi] passions flow from an essence. 
However, the sensitive power, especially ( maxime ) the external senses, lack species and 
receive them from outside objects. Now our intellect also by its nature lacks species— 
in which it also falls short of the perfection of an angelic intellect—nevertheless it 
has a certain agreement with it, namely, that as soon as our soul knows some real¬ 
ity through the phantasy a species representing that reality flows (dimanare) from the 
intellect itself. So, this agency is more in the manner of a certain emanation of the 
species from the intellect, and thus that agency is not a distinct power. 60 


58 He discusses the view of Aristode and Thomas at DA, IX.8.16 (vol. Ill, 232-4) and 
the view of Averroes at DA, IX.8.3 (vol. Ill, 214). 

59 DA, IX.8.17 (vol. Ill, 234). For Nifo on the denial of a real distinction between agent 
and potential intelllects in the rational soul, see Augustini Niphi Suessani philosophi in via 
Aristotelis De intellectu libri sex, Venice 1554, IV, f. 35 v. For discussion, see Edward P. 
Mahoney, Pier Nicola Castellani and Agostino Nifo on Averroes’ Doctrine of the Agent Intellect, in: 
Rivista Critica di Storia della Filosofia, 25 (1970), 400-3; id., Agostino Nifo and Saint Thomas 
Aquinas, in: Memorie Domenicane, 7 (1976), 210-1. 

60 DA, IX.8.18 (vol. Ill, 234-6): “Angelicus enim intellectus ex natura sua habet inditas 
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Here we have a pretty radical rethinking of the nature of the agent 
intellect. The agent intellect becomes, in effect, the name given to an 
internal agency within the intellect, an emanation, by which the species 
arises in the intellect when the internal sense power performs its proper 
operation. This passage provides us with the only discussion of an alter¬ 
native mechanism to the literal reception of a species. The intellect simply 
does not receive a species from outside itself. And, just as the intellect 
does not receive the phantasm from the internal sense so too it follows 
that the internal sense does not receive the sensible species from the exter¬ 
nal senses. 

One reason, he believes, for rethinking the notion of the agent intel¬ 
lect is that the naturalness, as it were, of the agent intellect is protected, 
since if it were distinct from the potential intellect, after the current life, 
it would have nothing to do. However, the idleness of a distinct agent 
intellect in the afterlife would mean that the intellect in this life is arranged 
in an ad hoc manner. The idea here is that the agent intellect only has 
a job to do, on a more traditional interpretation, when it abstracts and 
illuminates the phantasm. Hence, the soul separated from the body and 
deprived of phantasms would have no need for an agent intellect. By 
claiming that the agent intellect is simply an efficiency within the intel¬ 
lect itself by which the species through which we know arise, he is preserv¬ 
ing a role for it independent of any particular state in which the intellect 
as a whole finds itself . 61 

In addition, the comparison of the way that species flow from the intel¬ 
lect with the manner in which a passio flows from an essence is of some 
importance. Suarez differentiates between a passio and common accident 
by noting that a passio cannot be separated from an essence, while a com¬ 
mon accident can be so separated and the reason for this inseparability 
is based on the fact that the passio is “rooted” ( radicare ) in the essence in 
a way that a common accident is not . 62 While we should be careful not 
to push too far the analogy between species and intellect on the one hand 
and essence and passio on the other, nonetheless the analogy does signify 


species omnium rerum, quae quasi dimanant a virtutute propria intellectus, quasi passiones 
ab essentia; potentia autem sensitiva, maxime exteriores et speciebus carent et illas ab 
extrinscis obiectis recipiunt; intellectus autem noster et ex natura sua speciebus caret—in 
quo et a perfectione angeli declinat—, habet tamen convenientiam aliquam cum illo, scili¬ 
cet quod statim ac anima nostra cognoscit per phantasiam rem aliquam, dimanat ab ipso 
intellectu species repraesentans rem illam. Unde haec efficientia potius est per modum 
cuiusdam emanationis speciei ab intellectu, et ita non est potentia distincta ilia efficientia.” 

61 DA , IX.8.18 (vol. Ill, 236). 

62 DA, III. 1.21 (vol. II, 78-80). 
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the extremely close connection, perhaps even inseparability, of the species 
and the intellect from which it flows. 

One important consequence of this line of thought is that the denial 
of a causal connection between the phantasm and the agent intellect, 
other that the concomitance of the internal sense and the intellect, shows 
a commitment to a form of “occasionalism” insofar as the work of the 
internal sense is an occasion for, but not a cause of, the activity of the 
intellect. However, he does provide us with some context for under¬ 
standing how the one power occasions the other by telling us that it is 
as matter or exemplar that the external sense relates to the internal sense. 
Such an occasionalism even in the case of internal sensation may strike 
us as odd, but it follows from his fundamental premise of the non-causal 
relation existing among all cognitive powers and he is driven to assert 
that non-causal connection because he can find no causal account that 
works. Moreover, this occasionalism along with the fact that the species 
flows from the intellect itself immediately raises the possibility that Suarez 
is committed to some form of innatism. In other words, the species are 
already present in the intellect and simply need some determinate, but 
non-causal experience, say the soul’s awareness of the activity of the inter¬ 
nal sense, to be produced. 

It is necessary to be careful in the ascription of innatism to his account 
and we must be clear on the definition of innatism in this case . 63 On at 
least one understanding, the term “innate” extends not just to actual pre¬ 
existent knowledge, but also to latent and dispositional knowledge. Latent 
knowledge is that which is present in the soul but not such as to have 
been known prior to the experience that causes the knowledge to sur¬ 
face, while dispositional knowledge is a kind of structural principle or 
principles that accounts for and predetermines the type of knowledge we 
can have . 64 Now, it is clear that Suarez is not committed to any form of 


63 Previous scholars have been split on the whether Suarez’s account amounts to a ver¬ 
sion of innatism, Nigel Abercrombie ( Saint Augustine and French Classical Thought , New York 
1972 [reprint of the 1938 edition], 82) states that Suarez is clearly committed to a form 
of innatism. See also, Ludwig 1929 ( op.cit ., above, n. 44), 56-7 who comments on the pas¬ 
sage cited in note 60. Spruit 1994-95 (< op.cit ., above, n. 37), vol. II, 304 rejects any innatism 
in Suarez. However, Spruit appears to miss the fact that the crucial passage discussed by 
Ludwig is not just about angelic cognition, but also about the human intellect. Alejandro 
1948 (op.cit., above, n. 13), 186-8, speaks only of a “dynamic power” (potencia dinamica) and 
an “innate force” (Jiierza ingenita). 

64 For different varieties of “innatism” see the helpful remarks in Dominic Scott, Recollection 
and Experience: Plato’s Theory of Learning and its Successors , Cambridge 1995, 91-5. 
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explicit pre-existent knowledge. After all, he wants to save a place for the 
concurrence of imagination and intellect and the link between them seems 
rather stronger than talk about a kind of platonic recollection. Indeed, 
he explicidy rejects Plato’s account of knowledge saying that it ignores 
the natural union of soul and body. Moreover, he endorses the claim, 
attributed to Aristode, that the intellect is a tabula rasa . 65 Nonetheless, the 
fact remains that the knowledge of the senses, both external and internal, 
is not causally connected to the activity of the intellect. The intellect pro¬ 
duces the intelligible species from within itself with the mere “determi¬ 
nation” or “example” of the senses to work with. Consequently, he is 
juggling two concerns and they mix rather uneasily. The conclusion that 
there must be some form of innatism in the case of intellect is inescapable. 
Consider the following passage from Descartes by way of comparison: 

... if we bear well in mind the scope of our senses and what it is exactly that reaches 
our faculty of thinking by way of them, we must admit that in no case are the ideas 
of things presented to us by the senses just as we form them in our thinking. So 
much so that there is nothing in our ideas which is not innate to the mind or the 
faculty of thinking, with the sole exception of those circumstances which relate to 
experience, such as the fact that we judge that this or that idea which we now have 
immediately before our mind refers to a certain thing situated outside us. We make 
such a judgement not because these things transmit the ideas to our mind through 
the sense organs, but because they transmit something which, at exactly that moment, 
gives the mind occasion to form these ideas by means of the faculty innate to it. 66 

The similarities (and differences) are striking between the teaching of 
this passage and Suarez’s account. While Suarez betrays no concern about 
the potential disagreement between the intelligible species and the phan¬ 
tasm that determines it, he nonetheless is as emphatic as Descartes is 
about the way in which these species flow from the intellect itself with 
interned sensory experience providing only the occasion for the produc¬ 
tion of the species. Indeed, in a discussion of the way in which accidents 
flow from an essence, Suarez gives an important explanation of the process: 

Form is not active unless there is a naturally resultant activity from it, which is called 
a “flowing” ( dimanatio ), for an effective flowing without an action is difficult to under¬ 
stand. Similarly, it is said that the same reality does not act in itself except in this 


65 DA , IX.2.2 (vol. Ill, 80). 

66 Comments on a Certain Broadsheet , in: The Philosophical Writings of Descartes , tr. John 
Cottingham, Robert Stoothoff and Dugald Murdoch, Cambridge 1985, vol. 1, 304 (= 
Oeuvres de Descartes, ed. C. Adam and P. Tannery, Paris 1964-76), vol. VIII B, 358-9. 
Abercrombie 1972 [1938] ( op.cit ., above, n. 63), 86 suggests that Suarez’s version of “occa¬ 
sionalism” is considerably less vague than Descartes’s. For additional discussion of this pas¬ 
sage in Descartes, see Scott 1995 (< op.cit ., above, n. 64), 91-6. 
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genus of accident, that is, a result, or certainly that it does not act unless as a power 
of generating. 67 

The implication from this passage is that the production of the species 
is a “naturally resultant activity 5 ’ from the power itself. It is hard to see 
how the species, then, could be considered anything but innate, not in 
the sense of the platonic theory as he understands it, but as some sort 
of dispositional or latent theory. 

Now, there is one crucial way in which the analogy between Descartes’s 
and Suarez’s accounts breaks down. Descartes is talking about full-blown 
innate ideas, that is, bits of knowledge. Suarez, however, is discussing 
only the generation of the intelligible species and does not identify these 
species with actual knowledge. Since the intelligible species is only a “par¬ 
tially completing immediate instrument” {partialiter complens immediatum instru- 
mentum J , 68 he is not committed to the claim that our concepts are innate 
in any way other than Thomas would be. They are innate because they 
are produced by the intellect itself. Where he diverges from Thomas 
would be the denial of causality between the internal sense and the 
intellect. 

This account of the agent intellect is all we have from which we can 
extrapolate how the internal sense is properly named an “agent” inter¬ 
nal sense. We have noted above that the external senses have no direct 
causal role in the formation of an act of internal sensation other than as 
a kind of “matter” or determination of the internal sense. It follows, as 
odd as it may sound, that the species within the internal sense by which 
it imagines, remembers, cogitates and performs its other functions must 
in fact be its own product, a product occasioned by, but not caused by, 
the activity of the external senses. Now, Suarez does state that the senses 
lack species and thus need the agency of something external. However, 
he qualifies that claim by pointing out that such a requirement applies 
especially (maxime) to the external senses . 69 In fact by immediately adding 


67 DA , III.3.14 (vol. II, 136): “Forma non est activa nisi actione naturaliter resultanti ex 
ilia; quae dicitur dimanatio, nam dimanatio effectiva sine actione difficile intelligitur. Et 
similiter dicitur quod idem non agit in se, nisi isto genere actionis, scilicet, per resultan- 
tiam, vel certe quod non agit, nisi ut virtus generantis.” 

68 DA , V.4.16 (vol. II, 366). Picard 1926 ( op.cit ., above, n. 40), 38-41, Alejandro 1948 
(< op.cit ., above, n. 13), 196-9 and Cubells 1962 [op.cit., above, n. 13), 112-7 all correctly 
stress the instrumentality of the species in the context of the immanent process of cognition. 

69 See quote above, note 59. 
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this qualification, he is pointing to the much more complicated picture 
of internal sensation with which he furnishes us, one in which the inter¬ 
nal sense lacks a species in only a qualified manner, namely because it 
needs some determination from the external senses in order to produce 
its own species within itself. So, unlike external sensory experience, which 
requires that the power receive a species from the sensible object, the 
internal sense produces its own species. Most importandy, it follows from 
the structural parallels obtaining between internal sense and intellect that 
the products of the internal sense are innate. Such a conclusion cannot 
help but sound odd to us, but I can see no other way to account for the 
strict similarities that Suarez mentions in discussing the two powers. It 
follows, then, that internal sensible species, phantasms, flow from the very 
agency of the internal sense power in accordance with a determination 
from the soul. The soul itself is affected by (is excited by), but not effected 
by external sensation. Hence, it really does seem that if we have a non- 
effective “exciting,” that the soul itself must be actively aware of what is 
happening in its powers. Only such an active awareness accounts for both 
the non-passivity of the soul and its determinative role in both internal 
sensation and intellect. 

There is, then, a striking parallel between the need for an agent inter¬ 
nal sense and an agent intellect. Both are required because the intellect 
and the internal sense cannot know without some determination from 
outside themselves, yet at the same time, nothing outside the relevant 
power is causally present in the two powers. Consequendy, Suarez posits 
an efficiency, a “ resultantia ,” within each of the two powers. He can then 
argue that the power itself produces the species by which it knows so 
that all causality resides in the power itself. At the same time, though, 
while the species arises from the power itself, there must be some deter¬ 
mination that prompts, as it were, the power to create one species and 
not another. In the movement from external sensation through internal 
sensation to intellectual cognition, each power produces an act of cogni¬ 
tion and a proper species through which it knows. However, the effect 
of that cognitive act is severely circumscribed. One power’s act of cog¬ 
nition is not the cause of the next power’s act. Instead, each act of cog¬ 
nition merely has some effect on the soul in which the power is rooted 
such that the soul determines the succeeding power’s cognitive act. In 
the case of both internal sensation and intellectual cognition, he uses the 
term “agent” to point to a certain activity present within the power itself 
that allows it to know, and he is willing to call that activity by a name 
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that usually denotes a distinct power. One cannot help but sense that 
Suarez is straining to be creative within a traditional scholastic vocabu¬ 
lary, and that the traditional vocabulary both provides an access to his 
thought and obscures, at first anyway, the novel ways in which he is 
using it . 70 


Conclusion 

In this paper, I have tried to provide an overview of the main themes 
of Suarez’s account of internal sensation by stressing two main issues. 
The first involves his reduction of a multiplicity of such internal powers 
to just one power. The second involves the complex relationship that 
obtains between the internal sense power and the other cognitive pow¬ 
ers (the external senses and the intellect). I now want to conclude by a 
making a few general remarks about his account. The most striking fea¬ 
ture of his theory is the way in which he downplays any progressive cog¬ 
nitive role for the internal sense. The strong impression we get is that 
the internal sense just replicates and synthesizes the information received 
from the external senses. Of course, one of its operations is a kind of 
creative imagination whereby I can construct fictional objects such as gold 
mountains. However, he resists importing into the internal sense any real 
ability to reason about its objects. The internal sense becomes little more 
than an instinctive capacity. There is no reasoning internal to it so its 
work is pretty much automatic. Now, he recognizes that reason can direct 
the activity in some way, but that feature refers more to the way in which 
the intellect might direct the attention of the internal sense. 

Lost in Suarez’s account is any of the richness present in Thomas’s. 
The internal sense in humans is little different than the internal sense in 
animals. It is worth considering why Suarez might abandon this richer 
account of internal sensation. The justification can be found in their 
differing conceptions of the role of intellect. It is a well-known fact that 
for Thomas the proper object of the intellect is the common nature or 
essence present in material singular objects . 71 Consequently, the gap 
between the particularity of sense and the universality of intellection is 
quite large. By developing a rich account of internal sensation, Thomas 
mediates this gap by importing quasi-reasoning features into internal sense. 


70 DA , IX.8.18 (vol. Ill, 234-6). 

71 Summa theologiae I, q. 85, a. 1. 
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Suarez has no such worry. He holds that the proper object of the intel¬ 
lect is the material singular object itself . 72 It is the work of the intellect, 
after its initial knowledge of the singular, to discern the universal features 
of nature. Accordingly, the only mediating function appropriate to the 
internal sense is providing a synthesized phantasm representing the sen¬ 
sible accidents of a singular object in a unified manner. I need a phan¬ 
tasm of that tree before I can have that tree present to my intellect. Thus, 
the intelligible species is not a representation of the universal nature pre¬ 
sent in material objects, but is only an immaterial representation of a 
material phantasm. The agent intellect’s operation involves no universal¬ 
izing. Given these different starting points, it seems unproblematic that 
Suarez rejects all the mediating work that Thomas’s account of internal 
sensation supplies. 

This rejection of the rich mediation of internal sense also leads to a 
strikingly different account of the relation of the internal senses to the 
other cognitive powers. By making each of the cognitive powers self-con¬ 
tained, he isolates the intellect from the sense powers. His convoluted 
theory of the non-causal mechanisms of cognition suggest a dissatisfac¬ 
tion with accounts of human cognition that do not take into considera¬ 
tion the radical dualism implicit in the distinction between the material¬ 
ity of sense and the immateriality of intellect. Most impressive is the way 
in which he sets up the parallel between the pairs external sensation/inter¬ 
nal sensation and internal sensation/intellect. This structural parallel shows 
that the issue is not just one of immaterial power/material power, but 
rather concerns the distinctness of powers. The result is that the soul itself 
must play a role in cognition. Specifying that role, as we saw, is quite 
difficult, but it at the very least we can think of it as a kind of general 
awareness of the contents of the distinct powers. However, while it is 
unclear if that awareness is conscious or preconscious in some way, it 
remains the case that the separate activities of the powers are insufficient 
in and of themselves to account for our cognition. The commitment to 
the distinction of powers seems to rest on two foundations: the radical 
discontinuity between material powers and immaterial powers as well as 
the inability to discover some mechanism by which the external senses 
could communicate their information to the internal senses. The impres¬ 
sion one gets is that Suarez was driven to his account because no other 
account was unproblematic. While his own account may seem excessively 


72 DA , IX.3 (vol. Ill, 106-52). 
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baroque, he never accepts needless complexity. This radical distinctness 
of powers also leads, in the end, to his acceptance of the innate pres¬ 
ence, whether latent or merely dispositional, of species in both the inter¬ 
nal sense and the intellect, requiring only some logically prior occasion 
to bring forth the species. 

Milwaukee 
Marquette University 
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Luca F. Tuninetti, “Per se notum”. Die logische Beschajfenheit des Selbst-verstdndlichen im Denken 
des Thomas von Aquin. E.J. Brill, Leiden-New York-Koln 1996, pp. xii + 216. ISBN 
90 04 10368 6. (Studien und Texte zur Geistesgeschichte des Mittelalters, Bd. Xlvii; 
originally a Ph. D. thesis, Faculty of Philosophy - University of Munich 1994.) 

Self-evident propositions (propositions per se notae) constitute an interesting problem in the 
history of philosophy, not only in the ancient and medieval periods, but also in modem 
philosophy. One could say that a scientist cannot just go on endlessly in the search for rea¬ 
sons of statements. At a given point it makes no sense to ask why. There must be self- 
evident propositions, or absolute presuppositions, as they are also called (R.G. Collingwood). 
These are the basis for posing further questions and finding answers in the form of 
statements. The challenge is to identify these presuppositions, and metaphysics and its 
history are of great help. 

Luca F. Tuninetti has written an important contribution to our understanding of per 
se notum’ (‘self-evident’) in Thomas Aquinas. His book is important not only for the case 
of Aquinas, but also for the history of the notion as such. Aquinas’ view on the matter 
was not the only one in medieval philosophy. Many thinkers reacted to it and thus Aquinas’ 
somewhat scattered remarks became the starting point of even more interesting subsequent 
views, particularly in the fourteenth century (esp. John Duns Scotus). Tuninetti mentions 
many books in the notes, without much discusson of other scholars’ views, I must say; 
usually he writes ‘vgl.’ (‘cf.’) before the reference, which is not always clear. 

Tuninetti is primarily interested in the logical approach of ‘per se notum’. He realizes 
that there are other aspects in which the notion plays a part, viz. epistemological, meta¬ 
physical or psychological ones, but he leaves a full discussion of these aside (pp. 93 f.), 
and justifiably so. It would distract the reader from the main theme of the book, viz. the 
understanding of ‘per se notum’ as such. Tuninetti concentrates on Aquinas, but his book 
stimulates further research, especially thanks to the bibliographies included in the notes, 
in which he lists primary and secondary studies on specific subjects and comments on 
them. In this respect, I found his survey of scholastic and post scholastic authors on the 
subject quite helpful (pp. 5 f.). 

In the introduction, Tuninetti explains his translation of per se notum 3 as ‘Selbstverstandliches’. 
This discussion contributes to our understanding of the notion as such. He also touches 
the problem of the relevance of the chronology of Aquinas’ works (p. 13). 

In chapter 1, Tuninetti discusses Aquinas’ use of ‘per se notum’, notably in connection 
with his discussion of whether God’s existence is self-evident. The question whether and 
to what extent God’s existence is self-evident, is a traditional starting point for medieval 
investigation in this domain. As Tuninetti concludes, the fact that ‘God is’ is not self- 
evident to us means that our knowledge of God is indirect and limited, although man is 
connected with God in his pursuit of happiness. Man depends on his senses, and for his 
happiness he is dependent on God’s initiative (p. 188). 

Tuninetti presents a large number of texts, as he does throughout the book, rendering 
a good service to the reader. Thomas is indebted to both Aristotle and Boethius, and 
develops the distinction between self-evidence in itself and with regard to us. Tuninetti calls 
the latter the subjective side and the former the objective condition of self-evidence. 

Here I note three minor points (p. 30). Tuninetti leaves the puzzling last sentence of 
Posterior Analytics II, 19 out of his discussion: ‘and <understanding> as a whole will be 
similarly related to the whole object’ (translation J. Barnes). Second: does ‘katholou’ just 
mean ‘general’, as Tuninetti suggests (p. 31), or should one read ‘kath’ holou’ with De 
Rijk, and translate it as ‘of its entire nature’, which seems plausible? (See L.M. de Rijk, 
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‘Ockham’s Theory of Demonstration: His Use of Aristotle’s kath’holou and kath’hauto 
Requirements’, in W. Vossenkuhl and R. Schonberger, Die Gegenwart Ockhams , 1990, pp. 
233-240). Lasdy, Tuninetti observes in Aristotle a certain dissociation of the logical struc¬ 
ture of science and its linguistic presentation, without giving further explanation. On 
p. 77, Tuninetti notes that Algazel creates room among demonstrative premises for data 
of sense-experience, but that this suggestion was initially not accepted. One is curious to 
know which other author accepts this suggestion, and to what extent. 

In the next chapter Tuninetti discusses ‘per se notum’ in the scholastic tradition before 
Thomas. Again, he brings Aristode and Boethius to the fore. Here lies Tuninetti’s great¬ 
est originality, I feel. He points especially to the importance of Aristode’s Prior Analytics 
with a view to our subject. As has been noted, self-evidence also plays a part as regards 
the human soul and its powers, as regards science, especially as regards the demarcation 
between theology and natural sciences, and as regards the proofs for God’s existence. 

In the third chapter Tuninetti investigates the logical point of view of self-evidence. 
There is an objective and subjective aspect to be distinguished in Thomas, he thinks. 
According to the objectively aspect, the subject (a concept) must be universal and the pred¬ 
icate must signify a part of the definition of the subject, e.g. ‘man is an animal’ (p. 166). 
Subjectively, a knowing subject must know the meaning of the definition of the subject. 
However, these definitions are known according to the intelligence of knowing subject, so 
they are known in different measures. 

In the final chapter, Tuninetti points to the relevance of the topic to important theo¬ 
logical problems, as mentioned above. He discusses forms of thought (e.g. species intelligibilis) 
as opposed to contents of thought (e.g. verbum interius ), as well as the notion of ratio. He 
further discusses Thomas’ notion of logic as a science. Thomas’ views lead to interesting 
criticisms, e.g. by Henry of Ghent, Thomas Sutton, and Duns Scotus. Having discussed 
the views held by those authors, Tuninetti explains that, according to Thomas, ‘the proper 
task of the subject in the statement is to identify that of which something is said. Therefore, 
we may consider in a proposition what is identified as a subject, and not, how it actually 
is identified by someone. In this sense we might speak of an objective condition of self¬ 
evidence. (. . .) The same statement remains true even when it is not known as such. The 
same statement is self-evident in itself, although not with regard to us.’ (p. 180, cf. I. Boh’s 
review of Tuninetti’s book, Speculum , 1998, pp. 911-2). Tuninetti winds up this chapter 
that, in Aquinas’ view, we may distinguish what is better known to us from what is 
better known in itself, but we must start from the former (p. 185). 

In sum, Tuninetti has written an admirably clear book. The argumentation is lucid and 
easily followed. An important but difficult part of Thomas’ thought is very well presented 
and the book can be fruitful also to students of other periods of philosophy. 

The bibliography in the back seems exhaustive. One could add two older studies by 
J. Geyser, ‘Zur Einfiihrung in das Problem der Evidenz in der Scholastik’, in Beitrage zur 
Geschichte der Philosophie des Mittelalters, Supplementband, 1923, 161-182, Munster, and 
‘Systematisches zum Problem der propositio per se nota und ihre Rolle in den Gottesbeweisen’, 
Franziskanische Studien , 19 (1942), pp. 73-115. 

Other reviews consulted of Tuninetti’s book: D.-M. Gallagher, in Review of Metaphysics , 
1998, p. 963-4; M. Thumer, in Philosophisches Jahrbuch 1999 106 (1), pp. 245-7. 
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Suppose that yesterday I said ‘there will be a sea-battle tomorrow’ and 
today I say ‘there is a sea-batde today’. It is clear that these are different 
statement-making utterances or declarative sentences (both as tokens and 
as types), but do they also signify different statements or propositions? 
Are they merely verbally distinct without a difference in meaning in the 
same way as the utterances ‘there will be a sea-batde tomorrow’ and ‘il 
y aura une bataille navale demain’ differ only in wording but not in 
meaning? The indexical or token-reflexive terms ‘tomorrow’ and ‘today’ 
are not the same and the tenses differ grammatically, but what about their 
logical functions? Are they semantically and truth-functionally relevant? 

Nowadays these questions are raised in discussions on the compatibil¬ 
ity of omniscience and immutability, on divine foreknowledge and, espe¬ 
cially, in the debate on the reality of time. Of these three topics, only 
part of the first one, viz. the immutability of God’s knowledge, was a locus 
for tense logic in the 12th and 13th century. 1 The standard question was 
‘does God know now all that He knew before?’—sometimes also formu¬ 
lated in terms of the immutability of God’s power or will. Apart from 
this, also the theological doctrine of the unity of faith, according to which 
the Fathers of the Old Covenant believed the same as Christians do now, 
occasioned the Scholastics to consider the logical role of tenses. Motivated 
by these specifically theological doctrines they elaborated questions, solu¬ 
tions and positions in the field of tense logic that go far beyond the few. 
scattered remarks in the logical works of Aristotie. Aristode’s divine being 
is enwrapped in self-contemplation and, unlike the divine providence of 
Christianity, this god is not concerned with nor has knowledge of the 
vicissitudes of the sublunary world. Furthermore, as a scientist, Aristotie 
is mainly interested in universal knowledge of the necessary and unchang¬ 
ing nature of things. Christian theologians, on the other hand, deal ex 


1 Thomas Aquinas recognises the bearing tense logic has on the doctrine of fore¬ 
knowledge, but does not elaborate it: “Sed hoc est altioris inquisitionis” ( Quodl. IV q. 9 a. 2). 
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professo with the contingent facts of the history of salvation. Although 
the Scholastics never developed a fully-fledged tense logic as a separate 
treatise in their logical textbooks, they did innovate Aristotelian logic in 
this field. Subsequently, their innovations were to be forgotten for more 
than six centuries. In the late fifties of the 20th century Arthur Prior 
brought the role of tenses again to the attention of logicians, who, unaware 
of the medieval discussions, have developed solutions and theories that 
bear great resemblance to those of the Scholastics. 

During the 12th and 13th centuries, discussions on the logic of tenses 
also occurred in other contexts than those of divine immutability and the 
unity of faith. The interpretation of theological propositions like ‘God is’, 
of universal statements like ‘man is an animal 5 or ‘a rose is a flower 5 , of 
temporally vague propositions like ‘Easter is a beautiful time 5 or ‘he is 
on his way to Rome 5 and the question on the eternity of enuntiabilia pro¬ 
voked some important and interesting thoughts on the logical status of 
tenses. 2 However, these discussions do not deal with singular, contingent 
sentences (and propositions) that have different tenses while referring to 
the same event. In this paper I shall limit myself to these, as they are 
also the ones on which contemporary tense logic focuses. 

From about 1140 onward, a number of different views were put for¬ 
ward in order to maintain the theological doctrines of God’s immutabil¬ 
ity and of the unity of faith in view of differently tensed propositions as 
objects of both divine knowledge and human belief. Ghenu rediscovered 
this debate some eighty years ago. Since then a group of 12th-century 
scholars who were called Nominates —to be distinguished clearly from 
14th-century nominalism—and who held a very specific view on the logic 
of tenses, has been the subject of more detailed research but later devel¬ 
opments in the debate on tense logic, esp. in the 13th century, have 
received less attention so far. 3 The aim of this paper is to give both a 


2 Cf. C.H. Kneepkens, From Eternal to Perpetual Truths: A Note on the Mediaeval History of 
Aristotle , De Interpretatione, Ch. 1, 16al8, in: Vivarium, 32 (1994), 161-185. For discus¬ 
sions on the eternity of enuntiabilia , see Neil Lewis, William of Auvergne 3 s Account of the 
Enuntiabile: its Relations to Nominalism and the Doctrine of the Eternal Truths , in: Vivarium, 33 
(1995), 113-136. In the Fallacie- tradition, the discussion on temporally vague propositions 
like Pasca est pulchrum tempus 3 , ( iste vadit Romam 3 , ‘rex venatur 3 , ‘sacerdos cantat missam 3 and their 
negations led to the distinction between the (con-)signification of praesens confusum and 
praesens determinatum : cf. L.M. de Rijk, Logica Modemorum , Assen 1962, vol. I, 534, 600, 
618, vol. II. 1, 337, 460 and vol. II.2, 341, 629; H. Braakhuis, De 13e eeuwse tractaten over 
syncategorematische termen , s.l. 1979, vol. II, 27-30. 

3 Cf. M.-D. Chenu, Contribution a l 3 histoire du traite de la foi. Commentaire historique de Ila 
Ilae q. 1 art. 2, in: Melanges Thomistes. Bibliotheque Thomiste, vol. 3, Le Saulchoir 1923, 123-140. 
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historical outline and a critical analysis of these 13th-century develop¬ 
ments. First I shall summarise the main positions taken before 1240. Next, 
I shall take a closer look at later solutions as they are exemplified by 
Fishacre, Bonaventure and Aquinas. Finally, I shall make a comparison 
between Scholastic and modern positions in tense logic. 


1. Historical Survey from 1140 to 1240 

Though Peter the Lombard was not the first to discuss the problem, he 
was responsible for introducing the logical role of tenses as a standard 
problem in medieval theology. He did so by addressing the subject in his 
two most influential writings: the Collectanea in Omnes Epistolas D. Pauli , 
which as part of the Glossatura Magna , were incorporated into the exeget- 
ical textbook of the Middle Ages, the Glossa Ordinaria , and in his four 
books of the Sentences , which were to become the theological textbook. In 
the former, when commenting on 1 Cor. 10:3 (“all have drunk the same 
spiritual drink”) and on 2 Cor. 4:13 (“having the same spirit of faith”), 
Peter quotes Augustine: 4 

Surely, under distinct signs there is the same faith, but they (believed) that he would 
come, we believe that he has come . . . Stay then in the faith, see the signs changed . . . 
tenses have changed, but not faith, because they believed that Christ would come, 
would suffer, would rise and would ascend; but we believe that Christ has come, has 
suffered, has risen and has ascended into heaven. 


Also his Grammaire et theologie aux Xll e et XIIV siecles, in: Archives d’Histoire Doctrinale et 
Litteraire du Moyen Age, 10 (1936), 5-28; slightly revised in La theologie au douzieme siecle , 
Paris 1957, 90-107. The surveys of medieval tense logic by Gabriel Nuchelmans, William 
and Martha Kneale and Simo Knuuttila depend heavily on Chenu. Independently from 
Chenu, Arthur Landgraf collected a large number of texts on the doctrines of the Nominates. 
These doctrines cover a wide area of themes, of which the logical role of tenses is only 
but one: A. Landgraf, Studien zur Theologie des zwolften Jahrhunderts. I Nominalismus in den the- 
ologischen Werken der zweiten Halfte des zwolften Jahrhunderts , in: Traditio, 1 (1943), 183-210. 
Interest in 12th-century nominalism revived in the late eighties of the 20th century under 
the influence of the work of William Courtenay and Calvin Normore. A conference in 
1991 in Madison, Wisconsin resulted in an issue of this journal dedicated to early nomi¬ 
nalism: Vivarium, 30 (1992). 

4 Peter the Lombard, Collectanea in Omnes Epist. D. Pauli (PL 191, 1619C) on 1 Cor. 
10:3: “Insignis utique diversis eadem est fides, sed illi venturum, nos venisse credimus . . . 
Manete ergo in fide, videte signa variata” and on 2 Cor. 4:13 (PL 192, 33D): “Tempora 
ergo variata sunt, sed non fides, quia illi venturum Christum, passurum, resurrecturum, et 
ascensurum crediderunt; nos autem credimus Christum venisse, passum esse, resurrexisse, 
in coelum ascendisse.” For Augustine see In Iohannis Evangelium Tractatus , XLV.9 (CCSL 
36, 392-93); Enarr. in Ps. L.17 (CCSL 38, 612) and De Nuptiis et Concupiscentia, 11.24 (CSEL 
42, 277). Also the anonymous Summa Sententiarum (PL 176, 46D), dated around 1140, quotes 
the passage from Augustine’s De Nuptiis et Cone. 
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The background of these comments is the theological doctrine of the 
Church from Abel (. Ecclesia ab Abel). The just of the Old Covenant are 
said to be members of the One Church in the same way as contempo¬ 
rary believers; they all have One Lord and share the same faith. 

The second way in which the Lombard introduced tense logic, was by 
his discussions on the immutability of God’s (fore-)knowledge in I Sent. 
d. 41 c. 3—with a parallel discussion on the immutability of God’s power 
in I Sent. d. 44 c. 2—and on the unity of faith in III Sent. d. 25 c. 1. 
He quotes again the same phrases from Augustine, which would become 
common places in medieval tense logic from the second half of the 12th 
century onward. 

In the 12th and the 13th century different theories were developed 
with regard to the object of (divine) knowledge and (human) belief and 
the role of tenses therein. Some held that what is known or believed is 
something non-complex ( incomplexum ). Usually, this was understood to be 
the extramental thing or event (res or eventus), although Thomas Aquinas 
suggests that it is an intramental concept. 5 The incomplexum- theory was 
held a.o. by Robert of Melun (d. 1167), Prevostin of Cremona (d. 1210), 
Stephen Langton (d. 1228) and by Philip the Chancellor in his Summa de 
Bono , written around 1228. The latter became the official patron of this 
position and his solution was verbally copied by the Summa Alexandri 
Halensis. Also Albert the Great defended a kind of r&y-theory, although 
he claims that the res is a complexum . 6 

Two main objections were raised against the incomplexum- theory. The 
first was that it could not account for a distinction between a Jew or a 
heretic and a Christian. Also the Jew believes the coming of the Messiah 
(credit adventum Christi ), but contrary to Christian faith, he believes that the 
Messiah will come. Likewise, one may believe the (general) resurrection, 
but believing that it has already occurred is heretical. And in the view 
of Aquinas, even a pagan may be said to believe the incarnation, for it 


5 Aquinas, In III Sent. ds. 24 art. 1 qa. 2 sol.: “Unde illi qui dixerunt quod fidei objec- 
tum est incomplexum, propriam vocem ignoraverunt. Quod enim dicitur ‘credo incarna- 
tionem’, non potest intelligi in formando conceptionem incarnationis, quia sic quilibet qui 
intelligit quid significatur per nomen, crederet incarnationem.” 

6 According to Albert, the article is not an incomplexum but a “res complexa ordinata 
ad omne tempus” because faith is an act of consenting [consensus) and therefore requires 
a complexum: In III Sent. d. 24 a. 5, ed. S. Borgnet, Paris 1890-99, vol. 28, 452. This extra¬ 
mental res is the truth-maker of enuntiabilia. The copula is an essential element of the lat¬ 
ter and is essentially tensed, but this tensed copula results only from an act of the mind 
and has nothing corresponding to it in reality: cf. De Anima III tr. 3 c. 1, Cologne ed., 
vol. VII. 1, 208, Summa Theoi tr. 19 q. 77 m. 3 a. 5, ed. Borgnet, vol. 31, 825-7, Liber de 
Sacrificio Missae tr. 2 c. 10 a. 12, ed. Borgnet, vol. 38, 74. 
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merely means that he knows the meaning of the word ‘incarnation 5 . The 
second major objection to the incomplexum- theory was that the object of 
knowledge and belief is something that is either true or false and an 
incomplexum is not truth-functional. Only something that is composed of 
a subject and a predicate can be true or false. For these reasons, the 
majority of 12th- and 13th-century scholars rejected the incomp lexum-theory 
and adhered to the complexum - or enuntiabile-xhtory. 

For the defenders of the enuntiabile- theory, the problem of a difference of 
tenses could not be dismissed as easily. One can distinguish a number of 
different solutions among these scholars. 

William of Auxerre argued in his Summa Aurea , written c. 1215-29, that 
a difference in tense yields an essential change of the enuntiabile , which is 
the article of faith, but that its formal and its performative character does 
not * uange: the essentially different articles signify the very same good¬ 
ness and power of God—which are their form or perfection—and they 
provoked exactly the same fear and love of God in the Fathers of the 
Old Covenant as they do among contemporary Christians. No one else 
supported the pragmatic view of William and it was generally held to 
prove too little about the unity of faith. 7 

Another solution, found in some anonymous texts from the 12th and 
early 13th century, was that the article of faith consists of a disjunction 
of three differendy tensed enuntiabilia , like ‘Christ will be born or is being 
born or was born 5 . This solution was rejected by most, because, like the 
incomplexum- theory, it does not allow for distinguishing between a Jew or 
heretic and a Christian. 8 


7 William of Auxerre, Summa Aurea III tr. 12 c. 7 q. 2, ed. J. Ribaillier, Paris/Rome 
1980-87, vol. 3.1, 219f. However, in the discussion on the immutability of divine knowl¬ 
edge William seems to side with the Nominates: Summa Aurea I tr. 9 c. 3, ed. Ribaillier, vol. 1, 
180-1; also Peter of Tarantasia (later pope Innocence V) presents William as a nominal¬ 
ist: Peter of Tarantasia, In III Sent. d. 24 a. 3, Toulouse ed. 1652 vol. 3 [reprint Ridge¬ 
wood NJ 1964], 186. In another text William argues that the unity of faith is guaranteed 
by the fact that the different articles have the same subject (viz. God) and the same ground 
for their credibility (viz. because God, the First Truth, teaches it): cf. Summa Aurea III 
tr. 12 c. 3 (202f.). He uses this argument only within the context of the unity of faith as 
against the twelve distinct articles of faith, not as against one article having different 
tenses. Apparently others widened the scope of the argument and applied it also to the 
question about differently tensed articles: cf. Robert Kilwardby, Quaestiones in III Sent. t. 2 
q. 5 ad 2, ed. G. Leibold, Miinchen 1985, 19. This view is mentioned and refuted by 
Bonaventure, In III Sent. d. 24 a. 1 q. 3. 

8 The omnitensed theory is reported by Prevostin of Cremona, see Chenu 1923 ( op.cit ., 
above, n. 3), 131. It is also found in two anonymous Summae: Landgraf 1943 (op.cit., 
above, n. 3), 187 n. 33, 203f. The latter text is attributed by Landgraf to the Porretani. 
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The oldest solution is the one ascribed to the Nominates , 9 who sum¬ 
marised their view in the statement “what once is true, is always true” 
{quod semel est verum , semper est verum ). Systematically speaking, this means 
that a difference of tenses does not affect the enuntiabile : ‘Christ will be 
born 5 , ‘Christ is being born 5 and ‘Christ was born 5 are one and the same 
enuntiabile. It seems that this view had its roots in grammar where a declen¬ 
sion like albus, alba , album does constitute distinct voces , while there remains 
one and the same nomen and where the conjugation of a verb does not 
affect the verb as a lexical unit. At some time in the first half of the 12th 
century this view was expanded from simple linguistic expressions to com¬ 
posed ones. ‘Christ will be born 5 , ‘Christ is being bom 5 , and ‘Christ was 
bom 5 are three different declarative sentences {propositiones or orationes ), but 
they have one and the same significate, that is, they express one propo¬ 
sition {enuntiabile or dictum propositionis). 10 As, according to most medieval 
logicians, it is the enuntiabile which is strictly true or false, while the sen¬ 
tence only signifies truth or falsehood, these differendy tensed sentences 


9 On the Nominates, see H. Goris, Free creatures of an eternal God. Thomas Aquinas on God's 
infallible foreknowledge and irresistible will, Louvain 1996, 112f., 117f. (including references). 
Apart from the texts mentioned there, other representatives of the nominalist view have 
been found. Neil Lewis has shown that also William of Auvergne adopts the nominalist 
view on tenses: see his William of Auvergne's Account of the Enuntiabile: its Relations to Nominalism 
and the Doctrine of the Eternal Truths , in: Vivarium, 33 (1995), 113-36, esp. pp. 115-8, 126. 
Lewis also touches upon the view of Alexander Nequam: ibid. pp. 122f. Sten Ebbesen has 
found some 13th-century Sophismata (“Deus scit quicquid scivit”) that adopt or mention the 
nominalist position: Deus scit quicquid scivit. Two sophismata from Vat. lat. 7678 and a reference 
to Nominates , in: CIMAGL, 62 (1992), 179-95 and Thirteenth-century Logic. Selected texts , in: 
CIMAGL, 65 (1995), 213-361. I am grateful to Dr Ebbesen for bringing these texts to 
my attention. A certain Master Hermann says in his Sentences (written after 1139): “Ut me 
modo vel hodie legere ab aeterno quippe scivit (scl. Deus, H.G.) [me lecturum hodie], in 
aeternum sciet me legisse hodie. Et nota quod hujusmodi adverbia eodem tempore pro- 
lata diversa significant, ut si modo dicam: Legi heri, lego hodie, legam eras. Diversa sunt 
me legisse heri et me legere hodie, et me lecturum eras. Diverso vero tempore prolata 
idem significant ut si quis dicat Hermannus leget eras, qui idem dicat Hermanus legit 
hodie, idem significat ac si quod ego hodie legerim. Idem namque est me heri fuisse hodie 
lecturum, et me hodie legere, et eras me hodie legisse. Ipsa siquidem verba vel tempora, 
licet sint mutata, idem tamen verum permanet.” (PL 178, 1728D-1729A.) On this follower 
of Abelard, who is otherwise wholly unknown, see D.E. Luscombe, The school of Peter Abelard, 
Cambridge 1969, 158-64 and passim. A nominalist position is also expressed in Sententie 
Parisienses I pars 1, pp. 4, 26-27, ed. A. Landgraf, Ecrits theologiques de I'ecole d'Abelard. Textes 
Inedits , Louvain 1934, 1-60: “Idem verum significatur, sed per diversa tempora.” 

10 Historically speaking, the 12th-century Nominates themselves did not express their view 
using terms like ‘ enuntiabile ’ or 4 dictum'. From around 1300, theologians began to summa¬ 
rise the nominalist position using these terms: Iwakuma Yukio, Enuntiabilia in twelfth-century 
logic and theology , in: C. Marmo (ed.), Vestigia, imagines, verba. Semiotics and logic in medieval the¬ 
ological texts, Louvain 1997, 19-35, p. 26. 
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express one and the same truth or falsehood. A difference of tenses and 
of other indexical temporal expressions like ‘tomorrow’ or ‘today’ that 
refer to different moments of time depending on when they are uttered, 
leads merely to verbal variants, but these linguistic changes have no bear¬ 
ing on the identity of the enuntiabile. They are logically irrelevant. Although 
this nominalist theory on tenses may have its origins in grammar, it dev¬ 
eloped into a logical theory based on a specific semantics. Many 13th- 
century masters point out in their summaries of the theory that the 
Nominates reduced the identity of differently tensed sentences to the unity 
of the truth expressed by them. In its turn, the unity of the truth expressed 
followed from the identity of the extramental event being reported. In 
short, the nominalist view was based on a purely extensional semantics. 

The most famous proponents of the nominalist position were Peter 
Abelard and Peter the Lombard, but by the middle of the 13th century 
it was commonly considered to be outmoded. Albert the Great, Bonaventure 
and Aquinas talk about the antiqui Nominates whose thesis that differently 
tensed sentences constitute one and the same enuntiabile is repudiated by 
all modemi . n The Nominates may have ceased to be a distinct school by that 
time, but a closer look will show that the nominalist position with regard 
to tenses was not as dead as Albert, Bonaventure and Aquinas suggest. 


2. Later Developments in Tense Logic: 1240-75 

In the 13th century the question about the identity of the enuntiabile in 
tensed expressions was an almost exclusive topic for theologians. The 
main logical textbooks, viz. the compendia of Peter of Spain, William of 
Shyreswood and Lambert of Auxerre, remain silent on the issue, nor have 
I found relevant discussions in 13th-century commentaries on the Categories 
and Perihermeneias that have been edited. The only exception, as Sten 
Ebbesen has pointed out, was the discussion by the artistae of the sophisma 
“God knows whatever He knew” (.Deus scit quicquid scivit ). 12 It is a rare 


11 Albert, In I Sent. d. 41 a. 6, ed. Borgnet vol. 26, 350: “.. . antiquam Nominalium 
opinionem . . Aquinas, S.Th. Ia q. 14 a. 15 ad 3: “. . . antiqui Nominales . . .” and 
I Sent. d. 41 q. 1 a. 5: “Unde ab omnibus modernis conceditur quod sunt duo diversa 
enuntiabilia, Socratem currere et cucurisse ...” Bonaventure, III Sent. d. 24 a.l q. 3: “. . . 
positio ilia Nominalium . . . communiter non approbatur.” The demise of the Nominates 
as a distinct school is dated by Courtenay around 1210 and by Iwakuma around 1180: 
William Courtenay, Introduction , Vivarium, 30 (1992), 1-3, p. 3. 

12 S. Ebbesen, Doing theology with sophismata, in: C. Marmo (ed.), Vestigia, imagines, verba. 
Semiotics and logic in medieval theological texts , Louvain 1997, 151-69. The sophisma runs as 
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example of 13th-century artists discussing specifically theological questions. 
And vice versa, masters of theology were familiar with this discussion in 
the Sophismata literature and refer to it. 13 

After around 1220 almost all theologians declare that the nominalist 
view on tenses is to be rejected. The three main arguments that they 
brought in against it were all derived from Aristotle’s works. Two of these 
were logical arguments while the third one was based on Aristotelian psy¬ 
chology. In view of the objections against the Nominates , new viewpoints 
were developed on the role of tenses in propositions. I shall discuss each 
of the objections and the new solutions in more detail below. 

However, the general criticism on the nominalist position does not 
mean that it had become actually obsolete in the 13th century. Although 
not overtly endorsed, it did survive in different ways. Richard Fishacre 
(d. 1248) presents a nominalist position in terminological disguise. The 
discussions by William de la Mare (d. 1285) and Giles of Rome (1247-1316) 
make clear that one of the main objections against the Nominates is not 
as decisive as many thought. And, finally, a critical analysis of Bonaventure’s 
theory of the tenseless enuntiabile will show that, from a systematic view¬ 
point, it does not constitute a real alternative to the nominalist view. 

2.1 Fishacre: A Nominalist Tense Logic in Disguise 

In his commentary on the Sentences , written around 1245, Richard Fishacre 
formulates his solution to the problem of the unity of faith without men¬ 
tioning the Nominates and without using their traditional wordings but he 
takes a position that actually is identical to theirs. 14 First, Fishacre dis¬ 
tinguishes very clearly between non-indexical temporal expressions (absolute 
dates) which are said “with respect to the time in which the thing/event 
was” and indexical ones (e.g. tenses) which are said “with respect to the 
time at which the words are uttered.” In Fishacre’s terminology, it is the 


follows: “Deus scit quicquid scivit, sed scivit te nasciturum, ergo scit te esse nasciturum.” 
It is also discussed by Peter of Spain in his Syncategoreumata tr. 9, 21-23 (ed. L.M. de Rijk, 
Leiden 1992, 420-2). The classical, but after about 1250 often rejected, response was that 
it contains a fallacy, viz. a 'jigura dictionis ’ with an illegitimate shift from the category of 
substance (quid) to another category, usually identified as the category of time (quando) but 
sometimes as the categories of quality and quantity. 

13 Cf. Albert the Great, In I Sent. d. 41 a. 6, ed. Borgnet, vol. 26, 350f.; Summa Theologiae 
tr. 19 q. 77 m. 3 a. 5, ed. Borgnet vol. 31, 824, 827; Robert Kilwardby, Quaestiones in III 
Sent. t. 2 q. 5 ad 3, ed. Leibold, 20; Peter of Tarantasia, In I Sent. d. 41 q. 4 a. 1 ad 2 
in contr., Toulouse ed. 1652, vol. 1, 342. 

14 Chenu 1923 (< op.cit ., above n. 3), 136 n. 1, remarks that Hugo of St. Cher uses almost the 
same formulations as Fishacre but I have not examined the manuscript Chenu refers to. 
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distinction between “time according to its essence” (. secundum suam essen- 
tiam ), i.e. the absolute date, and “time according to its differences” (, secun¬ 
dum suas differentias), i.e. the tenses. Next he says that the latter belongs 
essentially to the enuntiabile , but not to its truth {veritas enuntiabilis ): only 
the absolute date is part and parcel of the truth and it is one and the 
same truth that is expressed by the three enuntiabilia that have different 
tenses. Fishacre writes: 15 

In one way time belongs to the essence of the article, in another way to the essence 
of the enunciabile. For time belongs to the article according to its essence, but accord¬ 
ing to its differences, all of which can inhere in the same (moment of) time, it belongs 
to the essence of the enunciabile. Therefore, because the same truth is under the 
determination of past, present and future, it is clear that ‘Christ has been born at 
A’ and ‘will be born at A’ and ‘is being born at A’ are the same article. And yet 
they are three enunciabilia because of the differences of time. From this it is clear that 
it does not follow: the enunciabile has changed, therefore the article has changed; 
because the article is not the enunciabile itself, but rather the truth of the enunciabile , 
which is numerically the same in the three enunciabilia that differ according to the 
differences of time and still speak of one and the same (moment of) time. 

I once suggested that Fishacre might make a very sophisticated threefold 
distinction between declarative sentences, their meaning {enunciabile) and 
the proposition they express {veritas), but from the context it is clear that 
he takes ‘ enunciabile 5 to be the sentence itself as the linguistic sign (. sermo , 
signurri) of the truth signified {veritas, significatum). A change of tenses belongs 
only to the sign or modus loquendi but it does not affect the signified, that 
is the truth that is uttered, “as the same wine is signified by different cir¬ 
cles at different times.” 16 Apparently the clear-cut terminological distinc¬ 
tion of the 12th century between oratio/propositio as the signifying sentence 


15 Cf. Fishacre, Super III Sent. Ms British Library, Royal 10 B VII, c. 922-23. Also 
quoted by Chenu 1923 ( op.cit ., above n. 3), 135-6. Fishacre continues: “Ad 2 dico quod 
articulus est veritas tempore determinata sed tali tempore quod nec habet specialem rationem 
preteriti nec presentis, nec futuri. Sed potet esse designificatum qualibet harum differentiarum 
ut dictum est. Sicut scientia Dei praevidet scitorum esse in tempore determinate secun¬ 
dum essenciam ut in A, non tamen in A futuro, vel preterito, vel presenti, sed abstracto 
et communi ad hoc [tempus]. Tempus enim consignificatum per verbum preteritum vel 
futurum dicitur respectu temporis pro quo profertur sermo, non respectu temporis in quo 
res fuit.” A critical edition of book III.2 of this commentary is being prepared by Klaus 
Rodler and will be published by the Bavarian Academy of Sciences and Humanities in 
2001. I am grateful to Dr. Ria van der Lecq for her help in reading the manuscript. 

16 Ibid.\ “Ad 3 patet quod articulus non est mutatus quia ilia veritas immutata est. Sed 
modus loquendi circa illam veritatem mutatus est. Ilia enim mutatio est tantum signi, scil¬ 
icet sermonis, non signati scilicet veritatis quae articulus est [three words deleted] sicut 
idem vinum diversis temporibus diversis circulis significetur.” For my former interpretation 
of Fishacre’s position, see Goris 1996 {op.cit., above n. 9), 1 F9-20. 
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and the enuntiabile as the signified proposition became blurred in the 13th 
century. 17 It is very unlikely that Fishacre did not know the theory of the 
Nominates, but either he misunderstood it because of the terminological 
shifts or he did not want to subscribe to it openly because by the time 
he wrote his commentary on the Sentences , it was commonly rejected by 
the masters in theology. These masters brought in three Aristotelian argu¬ 
ments against the view of the Nominates. 

2.2 Two Arguments Against the Nominales from Aristotle's Logic 

The first logical objection against the view that ‘Christ will be born’, 
‘Christ is being bom’ and ‘Christ has been born’ are one and the same 
enuntiabile was taken from Aristotle’s definition of the nomen as vox signification 
in De Int. 1, 16a 19. In this definition 6 vox 9 is understood as the genus and 
‘signification? as the specific difference. But, it is said, if the genus (in this 
case the vox) changes, there is also a change of the definiendum (in this case 
the nomen). Therefore, the claim of the Nominales that albus, alba , album are 
one and the same nomen is unwarranted and so is their position that three 
differently tensed sentences are one enuntiabile. This refutation of the nom¬ 
inalist argument is already given in the Summa Aurea of William of Auxerre, 
written between 1215 and 1220, and repeated after him by others. 18 

The second and more interesting logical argument brought in against 
the Nominales is Aristotle’s remark in Cat. 5, 4a25ff. that an oratio/propositio 
or an opinio is susceptible to contraries, i.e. to contradictory truth-values, 
because one and the same propositio or opinio that first is true, may be 
false later. Aristotle’s example is the propositio ‘Socrates sits’, which is 


17 The Summa Alexandri Halensis renders the nominalist position as follows in III q. 68 
m. 7 a. 5, Quaracchi ed. 3 vol. IV.2, 1094: “Alii dicunt quod licet mutata sint enuntia- 
bilia, non tamen articuli sunt mutati quia sicut plures voces sunt unum nomen ut albus, 
alba, album, ita plura enuntiabilia sunt unus articulus.” In similar wordings Philip the 
Chancellor, Summa de Bono III.3.2B q. 9, ed. N. Wicki, Bern 1985, vol. II, 616. Cf. also 
Aquinas, S.Th. Ia q. 16 a. 7: “Enuntiabile enim et est in intellectu, et est in voce.” 

18 Cf. William of Auxerre, Summa Aurea III tr. 12 c. 7 q. 2 ad 3, ed. Ribaillier, vol. 
3.1, 221: “Instantia. Hoc nomen ‘albus’ est hec vox ‘albus’; sed hec vox ‘albus’ est alia 
vox quam hec vox ‘alba’; ergo et est aliud nomen.” Bonaventure, In I Sent. d. 41 art. 2 
q. 2, Quaracchi ed., 740, says that from the viewpoint of grammar ‘ albus\ ‘alba’ and ‘album’ 
are indeed one nomen , but logically they are not: “[C]um logicus consideret nomen in 
quantum est vox expressiva, unde definit nomen, verbum et orationem per vocem tamquam 
per genus; et multiplicato superiori, necesse est multiplicari inferius.” This distinction 
between a grammatical and a logical consideration of the nomen is also found in Peter of 
Tarantasia, In I Sent. d. 41 q. 4 a. 1, Toulouse ed. 1652, vol. 1, 342; Aquinas, In I Sent. 
d. 41 q.l art. 5 ad 3 and Richard of Middletown, In I Sent. d. 41 a. 4 q. 1, Brixen ed. 
1591 [repr. Frankfurt a. M.: 1963], vol. 1, 369. 
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true while Socrates sits but which is false later, when Socrates has risen. 19 
Refutations of the nominalist viewpoint that refer to this text are com¬ 
mon from about 1245 onward. 20 

However, from a systematic viewpoint there is a problem with Aristotle’s 
statement in Cat. 5, 4a25ff. Aristotle’s example of ‘Socrates sits (now)’ is 
a temporally indefinite sentence or proposition and, hence, is logically 
incomplete. If one turns it into a temporally definite proposition either 
by adding an absolute date like ‘time A’ or by replacing an indexical 
temporal expression like ‘now’ by a non-indexical expression, it becomes 
clear that the statement ‘Socrates sits at time A’, stated while Socrates is 
actually sitting, and the statement ‘Socrates sits at time B’, stated after 
Socrates got up, are not one and the same statement with varying truth- 
values as Aristotle claims, but two different statements. 21 Unlike Aristotle, 
many 13th-century scholars were aware of the distinction between non- 
indexical temporal expressions (absolute dates) and indexical expressions 
although they did not always apply it clearly and unambiguously. As we 
already saw, Fishacre distinguishes “time according to its essence” from 
“time according to its differences” and Bonaventure notes the difference 
between non-indexical “signified time” (tempus signification) and indexical 
“consignified time” (ltempus consignificatum ). 22 


19 Cf. Aristoteles Latinus I 1-5, Categoriae, ed. L. Minio-Paluello, Bruges/Paris 1961, 12-3. 
The same statement is also found in Metaphysics VIII, 10 1051bl3ff. For a recent discus¬ 
sion on this passage, see: Paolo Crivelli, Aristotle on the Truth of Utterances , in: Oxford Studies 
in Ancient Philosophy, 17 (1999), 37-56, esp. pp. 42-50. Actually, Aristotle’s example is 
“that someone sits” (“aliquem sedere” or “to mOfiaOou xiva” in Greek). This complicates 
matters further because it is not only a temporally indefinite, but also a quantitatively 
indefinite sentence. From the context it is clear that Aristotle’s interest concerns only the 
role of tenses and the moment of utterance, and not the subject(s) referred to. That seems 
to be the reason why many Scholastics changed the example into a singular sentence using 
the proper name Socrates. I have done the same here. 

20 Albert the Great, In I Sent. d. 41 a. 6 ed. Borgnet vol. 26, 350-1; Bonaventure, In I 
Sent. d. 41 a. 2 q. 2; Thomas Aquinas, In I Sent. d. 41 q. 1 a. 5, and S.Th. Ia q. 14 
a. 15 ad 3; Peter of Tarantasia, In I Sent. d. 41 q. 4 a. 2 c. 1, Toulouse ed. 1652, vol. 1, 
342; William de la Mare, In I Sent. d. 41 q. 6, ed. H. Kraml, Miinchen 1989, 503; Richard 
of Middletown, In I Sent. d. 41 a. 4 q. 1, Brixen ed. 1591, vol. 1, 369. 

21 Cf. Jaakko Hintikka, Time and Necessity. Studies in Aristotle’s Theory of Modality , Oxford 
1973, 150-1 and passim. 

22 In I Sent. d. 41 q. 1 a. 5. In summarising the argumentation of the Nominates Bonaventure 
says: “Rursus, cum idem tempus sit primo futurum, deinde praesens, tertio praeteritum, 
tempus scilicet quod est mensura rei, quod significatur per orationem; quamvis esse vel 
fuisse vel fore consignificent tria tempora, ratione consignificati non diversificant enuntia- 
bile, sed variatur solum a parte temporis significati.” Cf. also Albert the Great, In III Sent. 
d. 24 a. 5 obj. 4, ed. Borgnet vol. 28, 452: “Sit ergo Christus passus in A instanti: ergo 
aliud tempus faceret aliud enuntiabile: et si passus esset in B, non esset idem articulus, 
scl. Christum passum esse in B.” 
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With this problem in mind, we can distinguish three different ways in 
which 13th-century theologians dealt with Aristotle’s claim that the 
truth-value of a proposition may change. The first one is to consider tem¬ 
porally indefinite propositions or sentences as basic. Others, however, 
assumed that from a logical point of view propositions or sentences are 
temporally definite, and in that case two other possibilities presented them¬ 
selves: either one adopted a purely extensional semantics or the inten- 
sional aspect was also taken into account. 

The first approach, viz. to reason from temporally indefinite proposi¬ 
tions, is exemplified by Giles of Rome. In his commentary on the Sentences 
(written probably before 1277), he relates Aristotle’s statement in Cat. 
4a25ff. to Anselm’s distinction between, on the one hand, a sentence sig¬ 
nifying u ad quod significandum facta est ”, i.e. mere, non-truthfunctional pred¬ 
ication or mentioning a statement and, on the other hand, a sentence 
that signifies “ quod accepit significare” , i.e. assertion or using a statement. 
Giles also adopts Anselm’s view that parallel to this distinction a sentence 
has a double truth: the first one belongs to the sentence immutabiliter , sem¬ 
per and naturaliter , and the second one mutabiliter, non semper, accidentaliter 
and secundum usum. From this, he says, it follows that a sentence also has 
a twofold time. The first one is the tense of the verb and this time belongs 
essentialiter and immutabiliter to the sentence so that a change of tense results 
in another sentence or enuntiabile. In other, more contemporary words, 
Giles states that tenses belong essentially to the expression-type. The other 
time, he says, regards the moment at which a sentence is expressed, so it 
has to do with what nowadays is called the sentence as an expression- 
token. And the latter time, Giles says, belongs accidentaliter and mobiliter to 
the sentence. That the sentence ‘Socrates runs’ happens to be uttered 
at a time when Socrates is in fact running, and thus happens to be true, 
does not belong essentially to the sentence or enuntiabile itself. In Giles’ 
view, it is the expression-type that is basic, not the expression-token. 23 


23 Giles of Rome, In I Sent. d. 41 p. 2 q. un., Venice ed. 1521[repr. Frankfurt a. M. 
1968], f. 218F. For Anselm, see: De Veritate c. 2, ed. F. Schmitt vol. I, Stuttgart 1968, 
178-9. In an anonymous tract on insolubilia , tentatively dated by Braakhuis around the 
middle of the 13th century, the author distinguishes explicitly between numerical and 
specific identity of propositions, that is, between expression-token and expression-type. Only 
the latter, he says, allows of successive, different truth-values. The author makes the dis¬ 
tinction in a discussion on propositional self-reference but he uses it also to explain Aristotle’s 
statement in Cat. 4a25ff: cf. H.A.G. Braakhuis, The second tract on insolubilia found in Paris, 
BJV. Lat. 16.617. An edition of the text with an analysis of its contents , in: Vivarium, 5 (1967), 
111-45, esp. pp. 113-5 and 127-8. I thank the anonymous referee of this paper for point¬ 
ing this text out to me. 
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From the viewpoint of logic, this argument is less satisfying for it turns 
the truth-function of propositions into a secondary, accidental feature. 

In a way that is similar to Giles’s argument but without mentioning 
the notion of truth, the anonymous author of Sophisma 10 in ms. Vat. 
lat. 7678 tries to reconcile the Aristotelian and the nominalist view. A 
sentence (< oratio ), he says, can be seen either in relation to its mental 
significate ( species in anima) and that is how Aristotle takes it in Cat. 4a25, 
or to the extramental thing/event, as the Nominales do. In the first case 
‘Socrates sits’ when uttered at different times, is one and the same sen¬ 
tence because the mental significate does not change. But when related 
to the extramental thing/event, there are two different sentences because 
each refers to a different ‘now’. 24 

In contrast with Giles, others focused on temporally definite proposi¬ 
tions by taking the absolute date into account. In doing so, they had two 
other possibilities to interpret the argument from Cat. 4a25ff, depending 
on the choice of type of semantics. One may adopt a purely extensional 
semantics, with the consequence of ending up with the position of the 
Nominales. William de la Mare seems to follow this line. In his commen¬ 
tary on the Sentences , written around 1270, he first quotes the argument 
from Cat. 4a25ff. as an objection against the nominalist view. But then 
William continues by acknowledging the view of the Nominales as a legit¬ 
imate alternative, and he tacitly rejects Aristotle’s argument: 25 

But note that although it is said in this way, yet the first opinion, which is said to 
be of the Master and the Nominales , is considered by many and great men to be 
more true and according to them those who held that opinion had better be called 
Reales than Nominales because when they say that ‘Sortes will run at time A’, ‘Sortes 
runs at time A’, ‘Sortes ran at time A’ is the same enuntiabile, they say this because 


24 Sophisma 10 from Vat. lat. 7678, edited by S. Ebbesen, CIMAGL, 62 (1992), 188. 
Ebbesen dates this sophisma at the first half of the 13th century. 

25 In I Sent. d. 41 q. 6 ad 2, ed. Kraml 1989, 504: “Nota autem quod licet ita dicatur, 
prima tamen opinio quae dicitur Magistri et nominalium a multis et a maximis verior rep- 
utata est et verius secundum eos dicerentur illi qui fuerunt illius opinionis reales quam 
nominales quia quando dicunt quod est idem enuntiabile ‘Sortes curret in A tempore’, 
‘Sortes currit in A’, ‘Sortes cucurrit in A’, hoc ideo dicunt quia non est variatio a parte 
temporis quia idem est tempus quod fuit futurum et aliquando fuit praesens et modo est 
praeteritum, et si non est variatio a parte temporis, ergo nec a parte rei enuntiatae quia 
eadem res non potest se difformiter habere respectu eiusdem temporis. Variatur ergo enun¬ 
tiabile secundum vocem tantum quando fit enuntiatio pro praeterito, praesenti et futuro, 
sed res non variatur et ideo nec enuntiabile debet dici aliud et aliud, sed idem.” Gf. also 
an anonymous Notula (13th/14th century), quoted by Iwakuma Yukio and Sten Ebbesen 
in Logico-Theological Schools from the Second Half of the 12th Century: A List of Sources , in: Vivarium, 
30 (1992), 173-215, p. 209: “. . . potius nominales debent dici reales et econverso . . .” 
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there is not a change on the part of time, for it is the same moment of time that 
was future and once was present and now is past, and if there is not a change on 
the part of time, then neither is there on the part of the thing/event reported because 
the same thing/event cannot change with respect to the same moment of time. 
Therefore the enuntiabile varies only vocally when an enunciation is made for past, 
present and future (tenses), but the thing/event does not vary and therefore neither 
must the enuntiabile be said to be different, but rather to be the same. 

The other possibility of interpreting tenses in temporally definite propo¬ 
sitions or sentences is not to focuse exclusively on extensionality, but to 
take the intensional aspect into account. This makes up a third way in 
which 13th-century scholars dealt with the argument in Cat. 4a25. We 
find this line of reasoning in Bonaventure’s discussion of the immutabil¬ 
ity of divine knowledge in his commentary on the Sentences (written between 
1250-55): 26 

[A]s ‘man’ does not signify this or that man, likewise a verb in the present tense 
does not signify this or that present but the present in general, whether it joins or 
consignees. And that is why, as ‘man’ does not have another meaning nor is another 
noun or an equivocal term if it supposits now for Peter and then for Paul, likewise 
a verb in the present tense, whether it is uttered today or tomorrow, does not have 
another meaning and therefore it does not make another enuntiabile. And that is 
why it is clear that, at whatever time ‘that you will be bom’, is uttered, it is the 
same enuntiabile which first was true and then false. 

Bonaventure adopts the basic distinction between signification and sup¬ 
position and transfers it from its usual context of the analysis of a noun 
within a sentence, to the tensed verb—the other constitutive element of 
the sentence. The present tense of a verb does not change its meaning 
when it is uttered at and, hence, refers to different moments of time. 27 


26 In I Sent. d. 41 a. 2 q. 2, Quaracchi ed. 1882, 740f.: “[SJicut ‘homo’ non significat 
istum hominem vel ilium, sic verbum praesentis temporis non significat illud vel illud prae- 
sens, sed praesens in communi, sive copulat vel consignificat. Et inde est quod, sicut ‘homo’ 
non habet aliam significationem nec est aliud nomen nec aequivocum, si modo supponat 
pro Petro, modo pro Paulo; sic nec verbum praesentis temporis, sive pronuntietur hodie 
sive eras, non habet aliam significationem, et ideo non facit aliud enuntiabile. Et propterea 
patet quod, quocumque tempore proferatur te esse nasciturum, quod idem est enuntiabile, 
quod prius fuit verum, modo falsum.” Note that “te esse nasciturum” was the common 
exemplum in the sophisma ‘Deus scit quicquid scivit’ (see n. 12 above). Peter of Tarantasia 
notes that consignificatio temporis may be accidental to the verb in isolation, but is essential 
to the proposition: In I Sent. d. 41 q. 4 a. 1, Toulouse ed. 1652, vol. 1, 342: “. . . et licet 
haec consignificatio (viz. temporis, H.G.) sit accidentalis verbo, et accidentalis significato 
per verbum, est tamen essentialis enunciabili, quia enunciabile non tantum actum, sed modum 
actus significat.” Likewise Giles of Rome, In I Sent. d. 41.2 ad 4,Venice ed. 1521, 218. 

27 I have not found similar discussions in texts of the Logica Modemorum , except for one 
remark made by Peter of Ireland: “Dico quod verba proprie consignificant praesens com- 
muniter et non discrete. Et est idem iudicium de communitate temporis verbi et de com- 
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However, Bonaventure’s example £ you will be born’ is ambiguous for it 
is a temporally indefinite proposition. This is not the case with Aquinas’s 
elaboration of the argument from Cat. 4a25ff. As example he does not 
use one and the same (temporally indefinite) expression-type, but two 
differendy tensed propositions that refer to the same particular event and, 
thus, are (virtually) temporally definite: 28 

Furthermore, if the enuntiabile has its unity from the unity of the thing/event, then 
for the same reason it has its diversity from the diversity (thereof). And so the enun¬ 
tiabile ‘that Socrates runs’, uttered at different moments of time, would not be one, 
nor would a noun that signifies different things be one. In this way both equivoca¬ 
tion and univocity would perish, each of which requires the unity of a noun that 
befits more (things). Therefore, all modemi concede that ‘that Socrates runs’ and ‘that 
Socrates ran’ are two different enuntiabilia even if they refer to the same act of running. 

In this text the argument from Cat. 4a25ff. does not hinge upon two 
different events that occur at two distinct moments of time, but also holds 
in the case of one and the same event to which two differendy tensed 
propositions refer. This is also clear in another text where Aquinas answers 
to the (nominalist) objection that as the cause of truth of ‘Socrates sits’, 
‘Socrates will sit’ and ‘Socrates sat’ is the same, viz. Socrates’ act of sit¬ 
ting, therefore the truth is one and the same. Aquinas refutes the argument 
with an implicit reference to the threefold division of the Aristotelian- 
Boethian theory of signification between language, understandings (con¬ 
cepts) and reality: 29 


munitate cuiuslibet termini communis . . .” (Glosulae in Librum Aristotelis Peri Hermeneias Magistri 
Petri de Hibernia , ed. Karen Elisabeth Dalgaard, in: CIMAGL, 43 (1982), 3-44: p. 39 lines 
13-5). Peter makes this remark in a discussion on temporally vague propositions and their 
negations (see note 2 above); the question is whether the tenses of the verb signify time 
discrete or communiter (and if the latter, whether confuse or determinate). 

28 In I Sent. d. 41 q. 1 a. 5: “Et praeterea si ab unitate rei enuntiabile haberet uni- 
tatem, eadem ratione ex diversitate haberet diversitatem; et ita hoc enuntiabile, Socratem 
currere, diversis temporibus prolatum, non esset unum, nec aliquod nomen significans 
diversas res unum esset; et sic periret tarn aequivocatio quam univocatio, quarum utraque 
requirit unitatem nominis quod pluribus convenit. Unde ab omnibus modernis conceditur, 
quod sunt duo diversa enuntiabilia, Socratem currere et cucurisse, etiam si ad eumdem 
cursum referantur.” Cf. also De Ver. q. 10 a. 2 ad 3 in contr.: “. . . intellects cognoscit 
differentias temporum secundum communes rationes.” 

29 De Ver. q. 1 a. 6 ad 6: “.. . identitas veritatis non tantum dependet ex identitate rei, 
sed etiam ex identitate intellects . . . Quamvis autem sit eadem res quae significatur illis 
tribus propositionibus, non tamen est idem intellects earum ...” The claim that identity 
of reference is not a sufficient reason for the identity of truth is also mentioned by 
Peter of Tarantasia (In I Sent. d. 41 q. 4 a. 1, Toulouse ed. 1652, vol. 1, 342) and Richard 
of Middletown (In I Sent. d. 41 a. 4 q. 1, Brixen ed. 1591, vol. 1, 369). 
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. . . the identity of the truth does not only depend on the identity of the thing/event, 
but also on the identity of the understanding . . . Although the same thing/event is 
signified by these three sentences, yet their understanding is not the same . . . 

The view of the Nominates supposes a purely extensional semantics: enun- 
tiabilia are identical and express one and the same truth when they refer 
to the same singular, extramental reality. In contrast, Bonaventure and 
Aquinas argue that the identity of the extramental thing/event signified 
is not enough for the identity of the enuntiabile. They point at the inten- 
sional aspect of significatio/consignificatio as an essential element. Because 
tenses differ intensionally, differently tensed propositions are not identical 
even if they refer to the same event. 

With regard to the problem of the immutability of God’s knowledge, 
most 13th-century scholars admit, unlike the Nominates , that God does not 
know now every enuntiabile (when taken significative or truth-functionally) 
that He knew before, but—it is claimed—this does not jeopardise divine 
immutability. For knowledge is a transient act, implying a relation, and 
it is only one of the relata that changes, viz. the extramental object known, 
and not the divine knower. 30 

2.3 The Theory of the Tenseless enuntiabile 

However, the argument from the relationality of knowledge by way of 
which the immutability of God’s knowledge is secured, will not do in the 
case of the beliefs of historical and mutable human beings. To safeguard 
the unity of faith, the Scholastics who rejected the nominalist position had 
to come up with another solution. The most influential one is the the¬ 
ory of the tenseless enuntiabile in which the argument from intensionality 
no longer plays a role. Bonaventure defends the unity of faith as follows: 31 


30 See e.g. Bonaventure, In I Sent. d. 41 a. 2 q. 2; Albert the Great, In I Sent. d. 41 
a. 6, ed. Borgnet, vol. 26, 350f.; Aquinas, In I Sent. d. 41 q. 1 a. 5 ad 1; Richard of 
Middletown, In I Sent. d. 41 a. 4 q. 1, Brixen ed. 1591, vol. 1, 369; Giles of Rome, In 
I Sent. d. 41 p. 2 q. un., Venice ed. 1521, 218; Anonymus Victorinus, Sophismata, ed. 
S. Ebbesen, CIMAGL, 65 (1995), 233f.; Sophisma 10 from Vat. lat. 7678—probably first 
half 13th century—, ed. S. Ebbesen, CIMAGL, 62 (1992), 184, 186f. The argument from 
the relationality of knowledge is also mentioned by William of Auxerre, though he thinks 
the nominalist solution is more in line with Augustin and Peter Lombard: Summa Aurea I 
tr. 9 c. 3, ed. Ribaillier, 180f. Later in his career, Aquinas gives a different explanation 
which focuses on the intentional status of the object of the immanent act of knowledge: 
S.Th. Ia q. 14 a. 15 ad 1. 

31 In III Sent. d. 24 a. 1 q. 3: “Nam fides quantum ad suam substantiam respicit com- 
plexum sive enuntiabile, non concernendo determinatam temporis differentiam, immo 
aliquod dictum, quod est commune et indifferens ad omne tempus, sicut Christum fuisse 
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For faith according to its substance regards something complex or an enuntiabile with¬ 
out taking into account a determinate difference of time, but rather some dictum that 
is general and indifferent to all times, like ‘that Christ would suffer’... in this way 
a change of determinate time does not change faith so that it were different in kind. 

The counter-argument that was brought in against the res- theory and 
against the solution of the omnitensed disjunction, viz. that it does not 
allow for a distinction between Jews or heretics and Christians, seems 
also to apply to the theory of the tenseless proposition. In order to exclude 
from the Christian faith heterodox views as e.g. the opinion that the com¬ 
ing of the Messiah is future, Bonaventure uses the distinction between 
implicit and explicit faith: while (implicit) faith regards essentially the 
tenseless enuntiabile , there is an accidental determination of tenses in explicit 
faith, depending on the historical situation of the believer. This is basi¬ 
cally the same strategy that was also adopted by the proponents of the 
^-theory in order to refute the objection. 32 

Bonaventure’s solution of the tenseless enuntiabile —expressed grammat¬ 
ically by a future perfect tense or, as other scholastic texts have it, a 
gerundive-construction like Christum fuisse incamandum , or a present tense 
as in Christum incamari —and its determination in explicit faith became a 
commonly accepted position in the second half of the 13th century. 33 

However, a critical analysis of Bonaventure’s argument to safeguard 
the unity of faith shows that it is flawed. Bonaventure’s move to bring 
in the distinction between implicit and explicit faith seems to be unnecessary 


passurum ... sic et variatio temporis determinati non variat fidem, ut sit alia et alia secun¬ 
dum speciem.” Bonaventure was not the first one who came up with this solution. It is 
already found in the 12th-century commentary on the Sentences by Master Bandinus (PL 
192, 1021 A) and in the commentary of Godfrey of Poitiers, written probably around 1220 
(quoted in Landgraf 1943 ( op.cit ., above, n. 3), 187): “[Ajlii dicunt quod enuntiabilia com- 
placentia omne tempus sunt articuli, ut Christum fuisse nasciturum.” And it is mentioned 
by William of Auxerre in Summa Aurea III tr. 12 c. 7 q. 2 ad 4, ed. Ribaillier, 22If.: “. . . 
enuntiabile commune ad omnia tempora, scl. Filium Dei fuisse incarnandum.” Cf. also 
G. Nuchelmans, Theories of the proposition. Ancient and medieval conceptions of the bearers of truth 
and falsity , Amsterdam/London 1973, 183-4. 

32 Bonaventure, In III Sent. d. 24 a. 1 q. 3. Philip the Chancellor, the outstanding rep¬ 
resentative of the res- theory, also assumes an accidental determination of time in answer¬ 
ing the same objection. This determination, he says, belongs to the mode of believing 
(;modus credendi ), not to the substance of faith: Summa de Bono III.3.2.2 q. 9, ed. Wicki, vol. 
II, 616-7. Philip’s answer is adopted verbally by the Summa Alexandri Halensis , Quaracchi 
ed. vol. IV.2, 1095-6. Cf. also Albert the Great, In III Sent. d. 24 a. 5 ad sc. 2.3, ed. 
Borgnet, vol. 28, 453. 

33 It was followed by the young Aquinas (In I Sent. d. 41 exp. text), Richard of Middletown 
(In III Sent. d. 24 a. 1 q. 2, Brixen ed. 1591, vol. 3, 266), Peter of Tarantasia (In III Sent. 
d. 24 q. un. a. 3; Toulouse ed. 1652, vol. 3, 186) and Giles of Rome (In I Sent. d. 41 
exp. txt.; Venice ed. 1521, f. 218). 
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and to depend only upon omitting the tempus signification , i.e. the absolute 
date, from the muntiabile. For it can be argued that the inclusion of the 
absolute date—whether or not specified—within the tenseless enuntiabile is 
enough to exclude such views as that the birth of the Messiah is (now) 
still future. Believing that Christ is—tenselessly—being born at time A, 
would suffice to unite both the Fathers of the Old Covenant and con¬ 
temporary Christians in the same faith, but it would not be shared by 
contemporary Jews. The only function, then, of the distinction between 
implicit and explicit faith would be to indicate that the Old Fathers did 
not know exactly but only vaguely what the absolute date, the time A, 
is, while we know that it is the year 1 CE. Abraham believed that it was 
some date later than—let’s say—the year 5 after leaving the city of Ur, 
or whatever calendar he might have used. But for pointing out this 
difference between the explicit faith of the Old Fathers and of contem¬ 
porary Christians, it is not necessary to include a difference of tenses in 
the article: a gradual difference in the specification of the absolute date 
within the tenseless enuntiabile would be sufficient. The only semantic func¬ 
tion of tenses in Bonaventure’s argument for the unity of faith is that 
they refer to a (more or less specified) absolute date. The conclusion is 
that the theory of a tenseless enuntiabile is not compatible with a rejec¬ 
tion of the nominalist view. In fact, the both of them coincide. 

The argument from intensionality that was used in the discussion on 
the immutability of God’s knowledge is the only valid argument left for 
refuting the nominalist view. As we shall see next, Aquinas turns to it in 
his later works when discussing the unity of faith. He abandons the the¬ 
ory of a tenseless enuntiabile , which he had endorsed earlier and argues, 
on psychological grounds, that enuntiabilia are essentially tensed. 

2.4 The Argument Against the Nominales from Aristotle's Psychology 

The third argument that was levelled against the nominalist theory is not 
a logical, but a psychological one: the formation of propositions by the 
intellect includes tense. The authoritative text is taken from Aristotle’s De 
Anima. At the beginning of chapter 6 of De Anima , bk III, Aristotle dis¬ 
tinguishes between two modes of understanding, which became known in 
the Latin West as the two ‘operations of the intellect’. The first one con¬ 
cerns indivisible concepts and does not allow of falsehood. The other one 
is the combining of thoughts into a unity and that is where falsehood or 
truth is. In other words: the second operation of the intellect is the for¬ 
mation of a proposition. With regard to the formation of the proposi- 
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tion, Aristotle then adds in 430b 1: “When it is of things past or future, 
(the intellect) also understands (cointelligit) and composes time.” 34 

The argument based on De An. 430b 1 does not occur as frequently 
as the two logical arguments from De Int. 16a 19 and Cat. 4a25ff. to refute 
the nominalist position. It is used in the commentaries on the Sentences of 
Thomas Aquinas (around 1253) and Peter of Tarantasia (between 1257-59). 
In both these cases, though, it is not interpreted as a decisive argument 
for including determinate time {tempus determinaturri) within the enuntiabile , 
but only indeterminate or vague ( confusum ) time so that it does not con¬ 
tradict the theory of the tenseless enuntiabile . 35 However, a few years after 
writing the commentary on the Sentences , Aquinas changed his opinion. 
The reference to De An. 430b 1 now serves as proof that tenses are an 
essential part of the enuntiabile and it is considered to be the psycho¬ 
logical explanation for the logical doctrine of Cat. 4a25ff. This change of 
viewpoint is already apparent in De Veritate q. 12 a. 14 (written between 
1256-59), but it is most clearly expressed in Quodl. 4 q. 9 a. 2, which 
dates from about 1271: 36 


34 William of Moerbeke’s translation, which was probably finished in 1266 or 1267, 
reads: “Si autem factorum et futurorum, tempus cointelligens et componens.” Cf. Aquinas, 
Sentencia Libri de Anima, Leonine ed., vol. 45,1 p. 224. The old translation by Jacob of 
Venice from around 1150, does not have the word ‘ cointelligens ’, but it was already introduced 
through the Latin translations of Avicenna and Averroes: cf. ibid, footnote on p. 225. 

35 In answering to an objection that argues for the inclusion of tenses in enuntiabilia with 
reference to De An. 430b 1, Aquinas states: “[TJempus determinatum est de his quae acci- 
dentaliter se habent ad fidem, sicut etiam se habet accidentaliter ad praedicatum et sub- 
jectum, quae componit et dividit intellectus.” (In III Sent. d. 24 a. 1 qa. 2 ad 4). To the 
same objection Peter says: “Quamvis tempus incidat aliquo modo in compositione intel¬ 
lectus et enunciabilis et articuli, non tamen tempus determinatum, nisi per accidens, sed 
confusum . . .” (In III Sent. d. 24 a. 3 ad 4, Toulouse ed. 1652, 186). The psychological 
argument is also mentioned by Albert the Great though without explicit reference to De 
an. 430b 1: cf. note 6 above. 

36 “Potest ergo nomen vel enuntiabile esse aliud et aliud, vel propter diversitatem vocis 
tantum, sicut est in synonymis, in quibus est diversa vox, sed idem significatum omnino; 
vel etiam cum diversitate vocis potest esse diversitas intellectuum, sive propter diversitatem 
rei intellectae, sive propter diversitatem modum intelligendi; et hoc contingit quandocumque 
est diversitas consignificationis, quae sequitur modum intelligendi unam et eamdem rem; 
et praecipue hoc apparet in tempore, quod per se commiscetur operationi intellectus humani 
componentis et dividends, ut dicitur in III De Anima. Et ideo dicendum est, quod non 
est idem enuntiabile Socratem sedere, et Socratem sedisse, vel sessurum esse; sed Socratem 
sedere est idem enuntiabile, quia est eadem vox et idem modus significandi. Et ideo patet 
quod idem enuntiabile potest quandoque esse verum, quandoque falsum.” References to 
De An. 430b 1 in arguing for the essential tensedness of propositions are frequent in De 
Veritate and in Aquinas’s later writings: De Ver. q. 1 a. 5, q. 1 a. 6 ad 6, q. 10 a. 11 sc 3, 
S.TTi. Ia q. 16 a. 8 ad 4. 
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Therefore, a noun or an enuntiabile can be different either (1) because of a vocal 
difference only, as is the case in synonyms in which the vox is different but the 
signified altogether the same; or (2) with a vocal difference there can also be a 
difference of understandings either (2.1.) because of a difference in the thing under¬ 
stood or (2.2.) because of a difference in the mode of understanding. And the latter 
happens when there is a difference in consignification, which follows upon under¬ 
standing one and the same thing. This is especially clear in time, which is per se 
mingled with the composing and dividing operation of the human intellect, as is said 
in III De Anima. And therefore it is to be said that ‘that Socrates sits’, ‘that Socrates 
sat’ or ‘that he will sit’ are not the same enuntiabile ; but ‘that Socrates sits’ is the 
same enuntiabile for it is the same vox and the same mode of signifying. And there¬ 
fore it is shown that the same enuntiabile can sometimes be true, sometime false. 

Again we find the argument from intensionality in this passage, albeit 
with a temporally indefinite proposition. The identity of the enuntiabile , 
Aquinas claims, is not only extensionally determined: the modus intelligendi , 
which includes the tenses, is equally decisive. The new thing in his argu¬ 
ment is that the grammatical and logical role of tenses ( consignificatio ) 
receives a psychological foundation: time is included by the “operation 
of the composing and dividing intellect”, usually called the “second oper¬ 
ation of the intellect” by Aquinas—the one that results in the formation 
of propositions. 

As far as I know, Aquinas is the only one to use Aristotle’s text in De 
An. Ill, 6, 430b 1 as the argument that lays the psychological foundations 
for the logical irreducibility of tenses. Unfortunately, he does not elabo¬ 
rate in detail on the psychological mechanisms by way of which time is 
implied in the second operation of the intellect. A few passages indicate 
that it has to do with the intellect’s so-called “ conversio ad phantasmata ”. In 
a discussion on the contrast between angelic and human knowledge, 
Aquinas says: 37 

It is also dear that time is not mingled with their (i.e. the angels, H.G.) intellectual 
operation . . . however, time does touch our intellectual operation, from the fact that 
we derive knowledge from phantasms, which regard a determinate time. And that is 
why in composition or division, our intellect always adds a past or future time, but 


37 ScG II c. 96 nr. 10: “Palam est etiam quod intellectuali operationi eorum non admis- 
cetur tempus ... Operationi autem intellectuali nostrae adiacet tempus, ex eo quod a phan- 
tasmatibus cognitionem accipimus, quae determinatum respiciunt tempus. Et inde est quod 
in compositione et divisione semper noster intellectus adiungit tempus praeteritum vel futu- 
rum: non autem in intelligendo quod quid est. Intelligit quod quid est abstrahendo intel- 
ligibilia a sensibilium conditionibus: unde secundum illam operationem, neque sub tem¬ 
pore neque sub aliqua conditione sensibilium rerum intelligibile comprehendit. Componit 
autem aut dividit applicando intelligibilia prius abstracta ad res: et in hac applicatione 
necesse est cointelligi tempus.” Cf. also S.Th. Ia q. 85 a. 5 ad 2: “Et ex ea parte qua se 
ad phantasmata convertit, compositioni et divisioni intellectus adiungitur tempus.” 
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not in the understanding of what a thing is. For it understands what a thing is by 
abstracting intelligibles from the conditions of the sensibles. Therefore, according to 
this operation, it grasps the intelligible irrespectively of time or any condition of sen¬ 
sible things. However, it composes or divides by applying the previously abstracted 
intelligibles to things; and in this application it is necessary to co-understand time. 

It is well beyond the scope of this paper to enter into the intricacies of 
Aquinas’s philosophy of mind. The basic idea behind the passage quoted 
above may be gathered from what Aquinas says elsewhere about the 
workings of the human intellect. In his later writings, he claims that in 
its second operation the intellect not only ‘turns’ (convertit) to the phan¬ 
tasms —for that is equally necessary in the first operation—, but also 
‘returns’ (redit) to the phantasms in some sort of spontaneous reflection 
(; reflexio ). 38 Aquinas associates this reflection with the (indirect) intellectual 
knowledge that humans may have of singular things as such and with 
the formation of singular propositions. 39 All this suggests that in the for¬ 
mation of propositions the human intellect somehow resumes the phantasms, 
and hence includes again to some extent the particular, sensible conditions 
of the extramental object from which it had prescinded in the process of 
abstraction. One of these particular conditions is the time in which the 
concrete extramental object exists. Resuming the phantasm in the second 
operation leads in one way or other to the inclusion of tenses. The details 
of Aquinas’s explanation why and how the second operation of the intel¬ 
lect involves tensedness remain to be examined in further detail. 40 

2.5 Comparison with Modem Tense Logic 

There are some interesting parallels between Scholastic and modern views 
on the logical role of tenses. 41 The theory of an omnitensed complex, which 
was held by a number of 12th- and 13th-century scholars, has in more 
recent times also been defended by Nicholas Wolterstorff and Alan Padgett. 42 


38 Cf. S.Th. Ia q. 86 a. 1, S.Th. Ila Ilae q. 47 a. 3 ad 1, and In III De An. lc. 8 n. 713. 

39 S.Th. Ia q. 86 a. 1. 

40 For a tentative reconstruction see Goris 1996 ( op.cit ., above, n. 9), 196-209. 

41 For an overview of the modern debate on tenses, see: Robin Le Poidevin, The Past, 
Present and Future of the Debate about Tense, in: R. Le Poidevin (ed.), Questions of Time and 
Tense , Oxford 1998, 14-42. A very accessible introduction into contemporary philosophy 
of time is: Quentin Smith and L. Nathan Oaklander, Time, Change and Freedom: an Introduction 
to Metaphysics , London (etc.) 1995. 

42 For medieval adherents of the omnitensed complex theory see note 8 above. Among 
modern tense logicians, see: Alan Padgett, God, Eternity and the Mature of Time, New York, 
1992, 108-19. And Nicholas Wolterstorff, God Everlasting , in: C. Orlebeke and L. Smedes 
(eds), God and the Good. Essays in honour of Henry Stob , Grand Rapids MI 1975, 188-92. 
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The theory of the 12th-century Nominates —which cannot meaningfully 
be distinguished from the position of Fishacre or Bonaventure’s tenseless 
enuntiabile —coincides with what, at least until recendy, was the commonly 
accepted view among logicians on the logical role of tenses: tenses (and 
other indexical temporal expressions) can and should be eliminated for 
they are logically irrelevant. Quine’s distinction between ‘occasion sen¬ 
tences’ and ‘eternal sentences’ is the classical representative of this view. 
This is the position that nowadays is labelled as the “old tenseless the¬ 
ory of time”. 

In the 1980s the so-called “new tenseless theory of time” superseded 
the old one. Those who favour this theory agree with the adherents of 
the “tensed theory of time” in that they acknowledge that tenses do have 
a specific, irreducible logical function. The meanings expressed by the tokens 
‘Socrates sits’, uttered today, and ‘Socrates sat’, uttered tomorrow, are 
not the same. This is very similar to the argument from intensionality 
that was used by Bonaventure, Aquinas and others in the 13th century. 

Apart from grammatical, logical and psychological considerations of 
tenses, there are also some reflections on their ontological aspect in 13th- 
century theological texts. However, in comparison to modern discussions 
on tense logic, in which the ontological implications of tenses are heavily 
debated, these medieval texts contain little on questions concerning the 
reality of time. The modern ‘new tenseless theory of time’ admits that 
tensed propositions cannot be translated into tenseless ones without some 
loss of meaning but, it is argued, this does not prove that the extramental 
events themselves change from being future to being present and being 
past. Intensional differences are not sufficient to deduce metaphysical 
differences. There did not exist an exact parallel of this discussion among 
medieval theologians. Some of them talk about the identity of the res or 
eventus , whether it is past, present or future, and this may suggest a tenseless 
view on time. On the other hand both Bonaventure and Aquinas state 
that the same res being future, present or past, indicates three different modes 
of being (modus se habendi or modus essendi) and this seems to suggest a tensed 
view on time. In criticising the nominalist position, Bonaventure says: 43 


43 In I Sent. d. 41 a. 2 q. 2: “[EJnuntiabile non significat rem, sed modum se habendi; 
et cum per verbum praesentis, praeteriti et futuri significetur res alio modo se habere, 
patet de necessitate quod aliud enuntiabile est te esse nasciturum et te esse natum.” Cf. 
also ad 1: “[QJuamvis sit reducibilis ad unam rei veritatem, sicut accidens ad subiectum, 
et modus essendi ad entitatem, tamen cum modus essendi habeat suam veritatem, et tres 
sunt modi essendi, ideo sunt tres veritates.” Aquinas, S.Th. Ia q. 16 a. 8 ad 4: “. . . ses- 
sio Socratis, quae est causa veritatis huius propositionis ‘Socrates sedit’ non eodem modo 
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[T]he enuntiabile does not signify a thing, but a mode of being; and as by a verb in 
the present, past or future tense it is signified that the thing is in a different way, it 
is necessarily clear that ‘that you will be born’ and ‘that you are born’ are different 
enuntiabilia. 

This might indicate that Bonaventure and others assume a metaphysical 
foundation for the logical distinctness of differently tensed enuntiabilia. 
However, the textual evidence is too limited and too ambiguous to jus¬ 
tify such conclusions. 

While 13th-century theologians did not explicitly discuss the relation 
between tense logic and the metaphysics of time, some masters in the 
arts faculty did. In discussions on the sophism “God knows whatever He 
knew” there are some references to the eternal (tenseless) presence of all 
things/events to God as the metaphysical foundation of the view that 
tenses are logically irrelevant. 44 


3. Summary 

Discussions about the logical role of tenses in propositions, which began 
in the 12th century in response to the theological doctrines of the immutabil¬ 
ity of divine knowledge and the unity of faith, continued in the 13th cen¬ 
tury, not only among masters of theology, but also in the arts faculty. 
After about 1225, the common opinion was that the theory of the 12th- 
century Nominates on the logical irrelevancy of tenses was to be rejected. 
Nevertheless this theory survived both in terminological disguise and in 
the theory of the tenseless enuntiabile , critical analysis of which shows 
that it cannot meaningfully be distinguished from the nominalist view. 

Three arguments taken from Aristotle were adduced to corroborate 
the refutation of the nominalist view. The elaboration of Cat. 4a25ff, 
where it is said that the same sentence/proposition can have different 


se habet dum Socrates sedet, et postquam sederit, et ante quam sederet.”; Peter of Tarantasia, 
In I Sent. d. 41 q. 4 a. 1, Toulouse ed. 1652, vol. 1, 342: “. . . ab una re propter diver- 
sum modum rei fit triplex enunciabile secundum tres differentias temporum . . .”; ibid, ad 
6: “Veritas rei est causa veritatis enunciabilium, non solum secundum id quod est, sed 
secundum modum quo est: ille autem modus diversus est, unde et enunciabilia et eorum 
diversificatur veritas.” Abelard had already stated: “[QJuidam rerum modus habendi se 
per propositiones exprimitur, non res aliquae designantur.” (. Dialectica , tr. 2, 1. 1, ed. L.M. 
de Rijk, Assen 1970, 160.) 

44 Richard, Master of the Abstractions, discussion of the sophisma ‘ Deus scit quicquid scivit’, 
extract edited by S. Ebbesen in CIMAGL, 65 (1995), 220; Hervaeus Sophista, extract from 
his Abstractiones edited by S. Ebbesen, ibid., 221. Both the text of Richard and of Herveaus 
are dated by Ebbesen at the second quarter of the 13th century). And: Anonymous, 
Distinctions Sophismatum 2.13, ed. S. Ebbesen, ibid., 238ff. (dated by Ebbesen to pre-1270). 
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truth-values depending on the moment of utterance, was somewhat mud¬ 
dled because of an ambiguous usage of the term ‘enuntiabile > and because 
of lack of a clear distinction between temporally definite and indefinite 
propositions, caused by a confusion over non-indexical temporal expres¬ 
sions and indexical ones. This did not prevent scholars like Bonaventure 
and Aquinas to develop the argument from intensionality in favour of 
the logical indispensability of tenses. Aquinas is the only one who uses 
the psychological argument, which has III De An. 430b 1 as its authori¬ 
tative text, in order to underpin his logical theory on tenses: the work¬ 
ing of the intellect in the formation of propositions explains the essential 
role of tenses. 

Scholastic theories in tense logic exhibit striking parallels with modern 
views: the theory of the omnitensed complex, the old and new tenseless 
theories and the tensed theory have 12th- and 13th-century equivalents. 
A major difference is that metaphysical implications of tense logic with 
regard to the nature of time, which form the focus of the current debate, 
are relatively little discussed by medieval scholars. On the other hand, I 
don’t know of any modern attempt to take psychological arguments into 
account in the way Thomas Aquinas did. 

Utrecht 

Katholieke Theologische Universiteit 
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Many (if not all) medieval accounts of action focus upon the interaction 
between intellect and will in order to explain how human action comes 
about. What moves the agent to act are certain goals or desires the agent 
has and her deliberation about what it will take to accomplish those goals 
or satisfy those desires. Thus, medieval philosophers explain human action 
by referring to the operations of intellect or reason, which accounts for 
the deliberative aspect, and the will, which accounts for the desiderative 
aspect. This is not to say that they ignore other influences on action, 
such as passions or emotions. But the basic model of action focuses on 
the intellect and will. These basic notions also play a role in explaining 
the freedom of human actions. Medieval philosophers argue that human 
beings act freely in virtue of a power or powers that they possess. According 
to these accounts, the fact that a given power performs its activity freely 
enables the human being to act freely. 1 A human being acts freely in 
virtue of there being freedom in a given power or powers. 

Scholars of medieval philosophy have argued that medieval accounts 
of free action shifted their emphasis during the course of the thirteenth 
century. Throughout much of the Middle Ages beginning with Augustine 
in the fifth century and continuing into the early thirteenth century, 
philosophers discussed human freedom under the topic of liberum arbitrium. 
This term, often translated as “free choice” or “free decision,” refers to 
the power or powers which enable human beings to act freely. This term 
is found in a passage in Peter Lombard’s Sentences , in which Lombard 


1 What freedom actually amounts to was rather controversial. There were a number of 
candidates, including Anselm’s famous definition, “the ability for maintaining uprightness 
of will for its own sake,” a definition that influenced the main focus of this paper, Philip 
the Chancellor. Other candidates include the ability to do what one wants and the absence 
of coercion. The Principle of Alternative Possibilities (PAP) was by and large rejected until 
the later part of the thirteenth century, since medieval philosophers wanted to maintain 
that God and the saints in heaven act freely even though they are unable to act sinfully. 
Scotus, however, seems to have thought PAP to be an essential element of freedom. 
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defines liberum arbitrium as “a faculty of reason and will. 5 ’ 2 In the first half 
of the thirteenth century, Lombard’s definition provided the starting point 
for the discussion of human freedom. Philosophers involved in this 
discussion considered whether liberum arbitrium referred to the intellect, the 
will, or both, or perhaps to a different power altogether. In the later part 
of the thirteenth century, the direction of the discussion moved away from 
the topic of liberum arbitrium and toward the topic of voluntas libera (free 
will). 3 Recent scholars of medieval philosophy take this change in lan¬ 
guage as evidence that a new and novel approach to action theory was 
evolving. Thus, Odon Lottin notes that beginning at mid-century, philoso¬ 
phers dropped their preoccupation with the nature of liberum arbitrium and 
began discussing freedom in the will and reason’s influence upon the will. 4 5 
He argues that the new concerns first arose with Bonaventure’s Sentences 
commentary and Aquinas’s De veritate and continued with the controver¬ 
sial work of the masters in the arts faculty at Paris, many of whose posi¬ 
tions were ultimately denounced in the 1270 and 1277 condemnations. 
Vernon Bourke distinguishes between an earlier tradition that he claims 
began with Alexander of Hales and continued with his student, Bonaventure, 
and a later movement, which Bourke calls “ethical voluntarism.” 5 According 
to Bourke, the earlier school of thought emphasizes the broadly volitional 
aspects of human nature. This view acknowledges an appetitive aspect in 
the mechanics of human action but fails to assert the primacy of the will 


2 Peter Lombard, Sententiae in IV libris distinctae , ed. I. Brady, Grottaferrata 1971-81, Book 
II, dist. 24, c.3, 452-3: “Liberum arbitrium est facultas rationis et voluntatis, qua bonum 
eligitur gratia assistente, vel malum eadem desistente.” I leave the term “ liberum arbitrium ” 
untranslated because I believe that there is no non-question-begging way to translate it. 
The purpose of treatises on liberum arbitrium was at least in part to specify what liberum 
arbitrium is. Translating the term as “free choice” or “free will” makes it appears as if the 
question has been decided in favor of the will. Translating it as “free judgment” or “free 
decision” begs the question in the direction of the intellect, in my view. Therefore, I will 
leave the term untranslated. For a discussion of liberum arbitrium and the difficulties involved 
in arriving at a satisfactory translation, see J.B. Korolec, Free will and free choice , in: 
N. Kretzmann, A. Kenny, J. Pinborg (eds), The Cambridge History of Later Medieval Philosophy , 
Cambridge 1982, 629-41. 

3 One can see this trend occurring in the work of Thomas Aquinas. In his relatively 
early work, De veritate , Aquinas includes a detailed discussion of liberum arbitrium. In Summa 
theologiae , he mentions liberum arbitrium only briefly, devoting one short question to it in the 
first part and, later in the second part, discussing human action almost solely in terms of 
ratio and voluntas. 

4 Odon Lottin, Psychologie et Morale aux XIP et XHV Siecles , 6 vols, Louvain-Gembloux, 
1942-60, vol. 1, 225. 

5 Vernon Bourke, History of Ethics , vol. 1, Garden City 1970, 138 and 147. 
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as the origin of free action. On the other hand, ethical voluntarism empha¬ 
sizes free will rather than free choice (as Bourke translates liberum 
arbitrium) and originates with the work of Peter John Olivi (d. 1298) in the 
late thirteenth century. 6 Thus, according to Bourke, an emphasis on the 
will as free delineates ethical voluntarism from the earlier more general 
notion, marking the beginning of a new understanding of the freedom of 
human action. More recently, Bonnie Kent follows these leads to further 
the claim that a distinctive development in action theory arose in the 
later part of the thirteenth century. 7 Thus, among commentators of 
medieval philosophy in the twentieth century, there has been general 
agreement that later theories of freedom exhibit some rather distinctive 
modifications and novel ideas that never occurred to those working on 
the topic of freedom earlier in the thirteenth century. 

I think that this picture is misleading and that many of the elements 
that Kent and others find so distinctive in later theories are present already 
in the work produced in the first half of the thirteenth century despite 
the fact that these elements were discussed under the heading of liberum 
arbitrium . 8 It is important to examine this earlier work in order to gain a 
more accurate picture of the development of action theory in the Middle 
Ages. Despite the innovations of the better known theories of thinkers 
such as Thomas Aquinas or John Duns Scotus, it is surely implausible 
to suppose that they sprung out of whole cloth and did not draw on, 
borrow from, or react to the writings of their predecessors. Considering 
these earlier theories will assist us in understanding this later body of 
work. Moreover, by taking a fresh look at earlier texts, we may find 
approaches and ideas that would be useful to the work currendy being 
done on action theory, an area of philosophy that has been the focus of 
a great deal of attention in recent years. 

In this paper, I shall argue that many of the important ideas that strike 
scholars of later medieval philosophy as new and innovative can be found 
in the work of philosophers writing in the first half of the thirteenth 
century. In particular, I shall focus on the work of Philip the Chancellor 


6 Bourke 1970 [op. cit ., above, n. 5), 147. 

7 Bonnie Kent, Virtues of the Will: the Transformation of Ethics in the Late Thirteenth Century , 
Washington, D.C. 1995. 

8 In fact, I suspect that the origins of many of the ideas developed on this topic in the 
late thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries are to be found even earlier in the influential 
work of Bernard of Clairvaux. Kent grants Bernard’s influence but denies that Bernard’s 
conception of the will matches that of the later ethical voluntarists; see section 3 of this 
paper. I have my doubts about her claim, but I will not pursue the issue in this paper. 
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(d. 1236), whose Summa de bono dates from sometime in the 1220s or 
1230s. 9 I have chosen Philip’s work for several reasons. First, his writings 
on free action are more extensive and more systematic than earlier think¬ 
ers such as William of Auxerre or Peter Lombard. Moreover, there is 
evidence that Summa de bono was read widely and influenced a number 
of important scholars later in the thirteenth century, in particular, Albert 
the Great. 10 I shall argue that Philip endorses at least two of what Kent 
identifies as three key ideas of the later ethical voluntarists. I focus on 
Kent’s work for a number of reasons. First, it represents the most recent 
scholarship on these issues. Secondly, Kent has provided more fully devel¬ 
oped arguments for the view put forth by Lottin and Bourke. Finally, 
Kent articulates especially clearly the defining characteristics of ethical 
voluntarism, making it easier to determine the extent to which they are 
found in earlier theories. Thus, Kent’s work provides useful scaffolding 
from which to examine Philip’s theory of action and its place in the 
development of ethical voluntarism. 

According to Kent, the hallmarks of ethical voluntarism include ideas 
such as the will is nobler than the intellect, freedom of action derives 
from the will rather than from the intellect, and the will is free to act 
against the judgments of the intellect. 11 Thus, ethical voluntarism empha¬ 
sizes the importance of the will in the explanation of free action. Human 
beings act freely because they freely will the actions they perform, regard¬ 
less of the particular conclusions at which they arrive. Kent argues that 
one does not find a commitment to these ideas in the discussions of the 
early to mid-thirteenth century. Although she recognizes that philosophers 
of the earlier age did talk about the will and its relation to freedom, she 
denies that they incorporate any of the important theses of ethical 
voluntarism into their work. First, I shall consider her rationale for this 


9 Philip enjoyed a long and prosperous ecclesiastical career. He was born sometime 
around 1160. He studied at Paris eventually becoming a master of theology there. In 1217, 
he was appointed chancellor of Notre Dame, a position which he held until his death in 
1236. Summa de bono was a major influence on the subsequent development of medieval 
philosophy, particularly in the area of the transcendentals. Philip was also renown for his 
sermons and his poetry. For an especially interesting account of his life and career, 
see Thomas Blackburn Payne II, Poetry, Politics, and Polyphony: Philip the Chancellor's Contribu¬ 
tion to the Music of the Notre Dame School, Ph.D. diss., University of Chicago 1991, vol. 1, 
chapter 1. 

10 See for example, Alessandra Tarabochia Canavero, A proposito del trattato De bono 
naturae nel Tractatus de natura boni di Alberto Magno, in: Rivista di filosofia neoscolastica, 
76 (1984), 354-73. 

11 Kent 1995 (op. cit., above, n. 7), 96. 
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position. Then, I shall attempt to show that at least some of the central 
claims of ethical voluntarism are present in the earlier work of Philip the 
Chancellor. 


1. Kent's Rationale 

Kent has two reasons for holding the view that ethical voluntarism does 
not arise until late in the thirteenth century. First, she considers the nature 
of the discussion on freedom in the early to the middle part of the 
thirteenth century. She notes that prior to the 1270s, the subject of free¬ 
dom was approached exclusively in terms of liberum arbitrium , which 
Kent translates as “free decision,” rather than voluntas libera or libertas 
voluntatis , that is, free will or freedom of the will. 12 Kent recognizes that 
the meaning of this notion was a matter of some controversy and that 
the will was an important part of this discussion. However, according to 
her, the fact that the debate centered around free decision rather than 
free will precludes a commitment to ethical voluntarism. Free decision 
has to do with both intellect and will; therefore, specific concerns about 
freedom in the will do not arise. 13 

Kent’s second pillar of support is the failure to find explicit mention 
of the central theses of ethical voluntarism prior to the 1270s. She exam¬ 
ines the texts of some of the early Franciscan masters including Bonaventure, 
whose work, according to her, exemplifies voluntarism to a greater extent 
than that of his predecessors, for it contains a greater emphasis on the 
will. Yet she concludes that even he did not endorse ethical voluntarism. 14 
Bonaventure never discusses such central notions as whether the will is 
nobler than the intellect or whether the will can command the intellect. 
Even more telling in Kent’s eyes is Bonaventure’s failure to assert that 
the will’s freedom consists in being able to oppose the dictates of the 
intellect. 

According to Kent, the catalyst for the eventual prominence of ethi¬ 
cal voluntarism was the condemnation of 1277. 15 Among the articles 
condemned were a number that had to do with human freedom. These 
included the notion that the will must pursue what intellect has judged 
to be done, the notion that the will does not remain free after intellect 


12 Kent 1995 (op. cit., above, n. 7), 98-9. 

13 Kent 1995 (op. cit., above, n. 7), 99-100. 

14 Kent 1995 (op. cit., above, n. 7), 101-4. 

15 Kent 1995 (op. cit., above, n. 7), 104-6, 110. 
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has reached a conclusion, and the notion that the will cannot act in oppo¬ 
sition to knowledge currently being considered by intellect. 16 The con¬ 
demnation of these articles brought about an emphasis on freedom in 
the will. In turn, this emphasis raised suspicions in the minds of many 
philosophers concerning earlier theories of action and in particular, that 
of Thomas Aquinas. Although Aquinas is not named in the condemna¬ 
tions, philosophers such as William de la Mare argued that Aquinas’s 
conception of the will as a power responsive to the judgments of intel¬ 
lect commits him to a denial of freedom in the will. This set up a 
vigorous debate between Aquinas’s followers on the one hand, who had 
to show how to preserve freedom in the will in Aquinas’s account, and 
his detractors on the other hand, who argued that Aquinas’s account fails 
to preserve freedom in the will. 17 This debate paved the way for the rise 
of ethical voluntarism. Thus, Kent argues that the condemnation of 1277 
had the effect of raising issues that were never a concern for philoso¬ 
phers engaged in the discussion of liberum arbitrium earlier in the century. 18 

Kent is surely right to argue that ethical voluntarism rose to promi¬ 
nence in the later part of the thirteenth century, in large part, because 
of the condemnation of 1277. However, I shall now try to establish that 
at least some of its central notions appear in the earlier work on liberum 
arbitrium written by Philip the Chancellor. 19 


2. Philip’s Conception of Freedom 

It is not immediately apparent that Philip is an advocate of ethical vol¬ 
untarism, for he identifies two senses in which there is freedom both in 
the intellect and in the will. The first sense has to do with their being 
immaterial powers. 20 Philip argues that human beings act freely in virtue 
of certain powers (intellect and will) which are not composed of matter. 


16 Kent 1995 [op. cit., above, n. 7), 77-8. 

17 Kent 1995 (op. cit., above, n. 7), 104-6. 

18 Kent 1995 (op. cit., above, n. 7), 110-1. 

19 Philippus Cancellarius Parisiensis, Summa de bono, ed. Nicolai Wicki, 2 vols., Bern 
1985. The relevant material for this paper is found in the section of De bono nature called 
De bono nature quod non est diminuibile per malum culpe, part four (De bono quod est ex corporali 
et intellectuali creatura), especially in question one (Quid sit anima) and question two (De poten- 
tiis anime). With respect to question two, the relevant articles are article one (De differentiis 
potentiarum cognoscitivarum et motivarum), article two (De libero arbitrio), and article five (De 
voluntate). I shall cite the relevant question, if necessary the relevant article and its part, 
the relevant line numbers, and page numbers. 

20 Summa de bono (hence: SDB), q. 2, a.2a, 251-59, vol. 1, 173: “Ad obiecta autem ita 
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This is in contrast with non-rational animals, whose behavior is deter¬ 
mined in virtue of their being wholly material. In his discussion of the 
definition of liberum arbitrium , Philip appeals to the authority of Aristotle 
and of John Damascene: 

Just as the Philosopher says that the possible intellect is able to understand contrary 
things because it is separate in virtue of its nature or separable from both, so too 
the practical intellect will be the sort of thing that can relate to opposites, because 
it is free from the obligation of matter. Therefore, in general everything that is sep¬ 
arable is free with respect to its own act. But both reason and will are powers of 
this sort and on account of this, freedom will be both in reason and in the will. 
John Damascene argues, ‘For either a human being will not be rational or the ratio¬ 
nal being will be the master of his own acts and free in his judgment. Thus, non- 
rational beings are not free with respect to judgment, for they are acted upon by 
nature more than they act. Thus, they do not contradict appetite, but at the same 
time that they have a desire, they are propelled into an act. But a human being as 
a rational being acts on nature more than he is acted upon by it. Thus, when one 
feels a desire, if he should wish, he has the power either to restrain his appetite or 
to follow it.’ 21 


respondendum est quod licet ex verbis Iohannis Damasceni libertas communiter respiciat 
omnes actus predeterminatos rationis et voluntatis ut supra: ‘Libere inquirit, libere diiudi- 
cat etc. libere vult’, tamen principaliter respicit voluntatem, ex consequenti rationem, sicut 
patet ex auctoritatibus Augustini, Bernardi, Anselmi, qui quantum ad hoc consonant. Dicitur 
tamen libertas commune quid utrique. Propter quod cum utraque, scilicet ratio et volun¬ 
tas, respiciat faciendum, propter immaterialitatem eius libertatem habet faciendi quod vult 
et quanto fuerit magis immaterialis, tanto habet ampliorem libertatem, sicut contingit earn 
dici secundum magis et minus. De hoc enin infra determinabitur.” This passage is found 
in Philip’s discussion of the definition of liberum arbitrium. Here, Philip is responding to a 
preliminary objection based on the authority of John Damascene who claims that human 
beings perform a number of activities freely, including deliberation, willing, and being 
moved to act (;moveri secundum impetum). But, the objection continues, some of these activi¬ 
ties belong to powers other than intellect and will and so those powers would perform 
their activities freely as well, contrary to Philip’s position. 

21 SDB , q. 2, a.2a, 157-67, vol. 1, 170: “Ostensio autem est hec quod liberum arbi¬ 
trium est in utroque [ratione et voluntate]. Nam sicut dicit Philosophus quod intellectus 
possibilis potest intelligere contraria, quia est separatus secundum naturam aut separabilis 
ab utroque, ita erit in practico intellectu quod potest in opposita, quia liberatur ab obli- 
gatione materie. Generaliter ergo omne separabile est liberum in suo actu. Sed tarn ratio 
quam voluntas sunt huiusmodi et propter hoc erit libertas tarn voluntatis quam rationis. 
Et Iohannes Damascenus: ‘Aut enim non erit rationale aut rationale ens dominus erit 
actuum et liberum arbitrio. Unde irrationabilia non sunt libera arbitrio; aguntur enim 
magis natura quam agant. Ideo non contradicunt appetitui, sed simul quod appetierunt 
impetunt ad actum. Homo autem rationalis ens magis agit naturam quam agatur ab ea; 
ideoque appetens si velit potestatem habet ut appetitum refrenet vel ut sequatur.’” The 
quote from Damascene comes from De fide orthodoxa , ed. Eligius M. Buytaert, O.F.M., St. 
Bonaventure, N.Y. 1955, 153, 11. 17-26: “Si vero hoc ex necessitate exsistit rationali liberum 
arbitrium; aut enim non erit rationale aut rationale ens, dominus erit actuum et liber arbi¬ 
trio. Unde et irrationalia non sunt libera arbitrio; aguntur enim magis a natura quam 
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Philip links Aristotle’s idea that material things are determined to a 
particular path with Damascene’s idea that non-rational beings cannot 
resist being moved by their appetites. Thus, he implies that the expla¬ 
nation for the lack of freedom in a non-rational animal is the lack of an 
immaterial power or powers. Although Philip does not explain why the 
absence of an immaterial power rules out the possibility of acting freely, 
his reasoning seems to be along the following lines. What determines 
the behavior of a non-rational animal are its physical states, over which 
the animal has no control. If the apprehension of some blueberries 
stimulates a desire for food in a non-rational animal, the animal will 
pursue the berries. But intellect and will are immaterial powers and so 
escape the determining forces that operate on matter. 22 According to 
Philip, the immateriality of intellect and will enables human beings to act 
freely for “something has more freedom to the extent that it has more 
immateriality.” 23 

The second sense of freedom has to do with the process of bringing 
about an action. Philip presupposes Damascene’s account of action, accord¬ 
ing to which a number of steps are taken in formalizing an action. These 
stages include desiring, considering the various courses of action which 
will satisfy one’s desires, deliberating over those courses of action, judg¬ 
ing which one is to be performed, willing and choosing a particular alter¬ 
native, and initiating the action. 24 Some of these stages have to do with 


agant. Ideo non contradicunt naturali appetitui, sed simul appetunt quid, impetum faci- 
unt ad actum. Homo autem, rationalis ens, agit magis naturam quam agatur; ideoque 
appetens, si equidem velit, potestatem habet refrenare appetitum vel sequi eum. Unde 
irrationalia quidem neque laudantur neque vituperantur; homo autem et laudatur et 
vituperatur.” 

22 SDB, q. 2, a.2a, 256-7, vol. 1, 173: “Propter quod cum utraque, scilicet ratio et volun¬ 
tas, respiciat faciendum, propter immaterialitatem eius libertatem habet faciendi quod vult.” 
This claim is part of the response to the objection discussed in note 20, which may be 
viewed in its entirety there. 

23 SDB, q. 2, a.2a, 257-8, vol. 1, 173: “Et quanto fuerit magis immaterialis, tanto habet 
ampliorem libertatem, sicut contingit earn dici secundum magis et minus.” This claim is 
also part of the passage quoted in note 20. I take this explanation as evidence that Philip 
would reject a compatibilist account of freedom. 

24 John Damascene, De fide orthodoxa, ed. Buytaert, 138, 109-13: “Libere arbitrio igitur 
appetit, et libere arbitrio vult, et libere arbitrio inquirit et scrutatur, et libere arbitrio iudi- 
cat, et libere arbitrio disponit, et libere arbitrio eligit, et libere arbitrio impetum facit, et 
libere arbitrio agit semper in hiis quae secundum naturam sunt.” Cf. SDB, q. 2, a.2a, 
251-5, vol. 1, 173: “Ad obiecta autem ita respondendum est quod licet ex verbis Iohannis 
Damasceni libertas communiter respiciat omnes actus predeterminatos rationis et volun¬ 
tatis ut supra: ‘Libere inquirit, libere diiudicat etc. libere vult,’ tamen principaliter respicit 
voluntatem, ex consequenti rationem, sicut patet ex auctoritatibus Augustini, Bernardi, 
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the intellect while others are activities of the will. 25 Thus, for Damascene 
as for Philip, an action results from a series of steps produced by the 
workings of intellect and will. Damascene also argues that human beings 
perform each of these steps freely. 26 Philip acknowledges Damascene’s 
position but argues that among the acts listed by Damascene that have 
to do with the intellect, what is free is the final result of deliberation, the 
judgment made by the intellect about what alternative to perform. 27 Philip 
argues that from among all of the courses of action an agent considers, 
he is free to determine which one he will carry out. In addition, his act 
of willing is free; he freely wills to carry out that action. Furthermore, 
because the prior act of willing is free, the subsequent action will be free 
as well. Thus, Philip concludes, “Rightly, there is freedom according to 
the final act of reason and according to the first act of the will.” 28 

Philip is adamant that both intellect and will make contributions to a 
human being’s acting freely. 29 Nevertheless, he holds that freedom is a 
function of the will primarily, and intellect only secondarily. This is 
evident from the following passages taken from Philip’s discussion of the 
definition of liberum arbitrium : 


Anselmi, qui quantum ad hoc consonant.” Throughout Philip’s discussion of liberum arbi¬ 
trium ,, he refers to the acts of intellect and will in such a way that it is clear that he has 
Damascene’s enumeration in mind. 

25 Damascene discusses the various powers of the soul, including intellect and will, and 
their activities in book II, chapter 36 of De fide orthodoxa , ed. Buytaert, 132-42. Chapter 37 
has additional information on this subject (142-4). 

26 See note 24. 

27 SDB, q. 2, a.2a, 410-18, vol. 1, 178-9: “Ad illud vero quod sequitur propter quid 
denominationem videtur capere ab ultimo actu rationis et a primo voluntatis dicendum 
est quod secundum ultimum actum rationis qui est iudicium de faciendo ut fiat est primo 
determinatio rationis ut consentiat in fieri, unde accidit primo rectitudo aut error consen¬ 
sus, non autem secundum alios ultimum precedentes de quibus supra. Non sic autem est 
de voluntate, immo in primo actu est determinatio eius in bonum vel malum, ita quod 
omnis actus sequens penes hunc voluntarius dicitur. Et contingit impedimentum esse aliquo 
modo in actibus consequentibus, in ista vero nullo modo. Et ideo recte est libertas secun¬ 
dum actum ultimum rationis et secundum primum voluntatis.” Here Philip is responding 
to another preliminary objection in his discussion of the definition of liberum arbitrium. The 
issue in the original objection is unclear; it seems to involve a worry over which of the 
intellect’s acts and which of the will’s acts does judgment ( arbitrium) have to do with (see 
173, 11. 246-50). Philip explains the different ways in which there is a determination in 
the final act of intellect and the initial act of will. What is important for my purposes is 
his final claim about the locus of freedom. 

28 SDB , q.2, a.2a, 417-8, vol. 1, 179: “Et ideo recte est libertas secundum actum 
ultimum rationis et secundum primum voluntatis.” For the context of this quotation, see 
note 27. 

29 See, for example, SDB, q.2, a.2a, 349-55, vol. 1, .176: “Ad illud vero quod obicitur 
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Although from the words of John Damascene, freedom in general has to do with all 
the predetermined acts of reason and will as was said above, ‘one inquires freely, 
discerns freely, etc., wills freely,’ nevertheless, it has to do primarily with the will, 

consequently with reason, which is clear from the texts of Augustine, Bernard, and 

Anselm, who agree on this matter. 30 

With respect to the moral consideration, it must be said that knowing and will¬ 
ing in accordance with order come together to frame the notion of acting well \ad 
rationem bene agendi ], of which the first, namely, knowing, has to do with judgment, 
and the second is the will, whose freedom is primary. 31 

To what was objected to Anselm’s definition that freedom is only in the will, it 
must be said that, as was said above, although freedom is common to both reason 

and will, . . . nevertheless, it has to do mainly with the will. Therefore, he defined 

freedom as ‘a power for doing what one wants,’ and he did not call it a power for 
doing what one judges or reasons. 32 


liberum arbitrium esse voluntatis tantum dicendum est quod quantum ad primam rationem 
libertatis est in voluntate, non tamen secundum rationem arbitrii, immo quantum ad arbi¬ 
trium quod est principium materiale merendi est in ratione, quantum ad libertatem volendi 
que consistit principaliter penes velle in quo est complementum merendi est liberum arbi¬ 
trium in voluntate. Et secundum hoc procedunt rationes diversimode astruentes liberum 
arbitrium esse in ratione et liberum arbitrium esse in voluntate.” Also, SDB , q.2, a.2a, 
359-67, vol. 1, 177: “Illi qui ponunt liberum arbitrium esse voluntatem dicunt quod 
Augustinus diffinit liberum arbitrium penes usum. Et quia in eius usu concurrunt actus 
rationis precedens et actus voluntatis sequens ut sit voluntas consiliata, ideo de utroque 
facit mentionem in diffinitione cum dicit: ‘Facultas voluntatis et rationis,’ non quod sit 
utrumque. Et dicunt liberum arbitrium non dici voluntatem arbitrariam, sed liberum arbi¬ 
trium per modum loquendi, sicut per simum significatur nasus et non in rectitudine et per 
Priamidem Priamus, ita liberum arbitrium dicitur quasi libertas arbitrii. Et fallacia: vol¬ 
untas est liberum arbitrium, ergo est arbitrium, immo arbitrii. Sed prior solutio verior 
videtur.” Also, SDB, q.2, a.2a, 368-71, vol. 1, 177: “Ad obiectiones respondendum est 
quod omne peccatum est malus usus liberi arbitrii etc. et concedimus conclusionem: liberum 
arbitrium est voluntas, sed non sola voluntas in quantum voluntas, quia ratio, quia liber¬ 
tas est voluntatis et rationis, sed diversis modis.” These passages are all found in Philip’s 
discussion of the definition of liberum arbitrium and are responses to various arguments that 
liberum arbitrium should be defined in terms of the will alone. 

30 SDB, q.2, a.2a, 251-4, vol. 1, 173: “Licet ex verbis Iohannis Damasceni libertas 
communiter respiciat omnes actus predeterminatos rationis et voluntatis ut supra: ‘Libere 
inquirit, libere diiudicat etc. libere vult,’ tamen principaliter respicit voluntatem, ex 
consequenti rationem, sicut patet ex auctoritatibus Augustini, Bernardi, Anselmi, qui quan¬ 
tum ad hoc consonant.” 

31 SDB, q.2, a.2a, 405-7, vol. 1, 178: “Secundum autem moralem considerationem 
dicendum est quod scire et velle secundum ordinem conveniunt ad rationem bene agendi, 
quorum primum, scilicet scire, respicit arbitrium, secundum est voluntas cuius libertas est 
primo.” 

32 SDB, q.2, a.2a, 297-303, vol. 1, 175: “Ad id vero quod obicitur per diffinitionem 
Anselmi libertatem esse in voluntate tantum, dicendum est quod, sicut dictum est supra, 
libertas licet communiter sit in ratione et voluntate, scilicet in ilia potentia quantum ad 
utrumque actum, est tamen principaliter quantum ad voluntatem. Unde diffiniebatur lib¬ 
ertas ‘potestas faciendi quod vult,’ et non dixit ‘potestas faciendi quod iudicat aut ratioci- 
natur’.” The origin of the phrase “the power for doing what one wants” is a bit obscure. 
In this passage, Philip attributes it to Anselm while elsewhere he attributes it to Bernard 
of Clairvaux (176, 11. 345). Albert the Great attributes it both to Bernard of Clairvaux 
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Thus, while Philip readily acknowledges a certain freedom in the intel¬ 
lect, he emphasizes that ultimately human beings act freely because of 
their wills. Although the final act of intellect, that is, the final judgment 
about what to do, comes about freely, Philip insists that, unlike the will, 
intellect suffers from certain constraints which limit its freedom: 

Truth is the origin of the truth that is in the soul and that is why it constrains rea¬ 
son to its consent. But this is not the case with respect to the good, because how¬ 
ever much something is good, it is [in the power of] the will to will that thing or 
not to will it. Thus, it comes about that if one consents to something that it is true, 
the will is not consequently directed toward the reality of that thing because it is not 
itself a good. Nevertheless, one cannot deny that it is true. However, he does not 
will it because it is not a good for him. 33 

For although the judgment or reason [involved in] an action is from an interior 
principle and therefore is within us, nevertheless it depends upon a cognition of a 
thing which is received in us from that thing. But the will is in us without qualification 
and thus freedom is not so much in accordance with reason as it is with respect to 
the will’s act. 34 

The intellect has to do with the truth, with facts about ourselves and the 
circumstances in which we find ourselves. Philip implies from these pas¬ 
sages that once one comes to recognize what is true about her sur¬ 
roundings and her situation, she is not in a position to deny that truth. 
Thus, once I come to recognize that there is a table in front of me, I 
am not in a position to deny that there is a table in front of me. Of 
course, we can manipulate the world to a certain extent; I can remove 
myself from the room in which the table is located and then I could 


and Peter the Aposde (via a citation in a work by Clement). As far as I can tell, the 
phrase originates with none of these thinkers. Later in this question, Philip will incorpo¬ 
rate the notion into his own account of freedom (see 186, 11. 93-6). 

33 SDB, q.2, a.2a, 384-89, vol. 1, 17-78: “Si obiciatur de conclusionibus respondeo: 
verum est. Veritas autem principium est veritatis que est in anima et ideo cogit rationem 
ad suum consensum. Sed non est ita in bono, quia quantumcumque sit bonum, in vo- 
luntate est quod velit illud vel quod non velit. Hinc contingit quod si consentitur de ali- 
qua re quod verum sit, non consequenter est voluntas in rem illius, et hoc quia non est 
ipsi bonum; tamen non potest negare esse verum, non tamen vult illud quia non sibi 
bonum.” At this point, Philip is wrapping up his discussion of the definition of liberum arbi- 
trium and making his final comments. He has finished examining the individual prelimi¬ 
nary objections although he will make some further general comments about some of them 
before ending this section. 

34 SDB , q.2, a.2a, 303-5, vol. 1, 175: “Iudicium enim aut ratio actus, licet sit a princi- 
pio intra et ita in nobis est, tamen actus dependet a cognitione rei que ab ipsa re accip- 
itur in nobis; voluntas autem simpliciter in nobis est et ita non tanta libertas secundum 
rationem quantum ad actus eius.” This is a continuation of Philip’s discussion of the objec¬ 
tion that according to Anselm, freedom is found only in the will; see note 32 for the first 
part of the passage. 
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deny that there is a table in front of me. But once we’ve finished our 
manipulations, our perception of the world as it exists at that point struc¬ 
tures our beliefs. The structure of reality provides the foundation for the 
content of our beliefs. This restriction applies to judgments about action 
as well. Once I have come to see what is true about my situation and 
what my options are and what reasons I have for acting one way rather 
than another, I am not in a position to deny any of those things. In the 
passages above, Philip implies that this restriction on the judgments of 
the intellect impacts freedom in the intellect in a significant way. Thus, 
while the intellect has a contribution to make in the bringing about of 
a free action, ultimately, the freedom of that action will rest with the 
will. This is because Philip thinks that regardless of what judgment the 
intellect makes, the will is free either to act on that judgment or not to 
act on that judgment. In the final analysis, this ability of the will, rather 
than the judgment arrived at by the intellect, determines the particular 
action the agent performs. The fact that the agent could have chosen a 
different alternative in virtue of her will means that the freedom of that 
action rests with the will. 

In the passages above, Philip implies that the will is entirely unre¬ 
stricted. This is a bit misleading. Philip follows the medieval tradition of 
holding that the will is an appetite for the good. He defines the will as 
“an inclination to a thing in accordance with the concept of the good .” 35 
He believes that whatever choices human beings are attracted to, they 
are so because they regard the object they pursue to be good. Thus, the 
will being an appetite for the good moves the agent to pursue what is 
good. However, an object’s being good is only a necessary condition for 
its being chosen, not a sufficient condition. Philip brings up a case where 
an agent acknowledges that an act of penance would be a good thing to 
do yet is unmoved by this judgment to perform the act of penance . 36 


35 SDB , q.2, a.2a, 264, vol. 1, 173: “Et est voluntas inclinatio in rem secundum rationem 
boni.” This definition arises in a discussion of the acts of will and intellect and their free¬ 
dom. Here Philip also introduces his idea that the will and the intellect are one and the 
same power, an idea that he will discuss in more detail later in the section on liberum arbi- 
trium. I will address this idea in section 3 (below, 202-203). 

36 SDB, q.2, a.5b, 10-13, vol. 1, 223: “Item, aliquis consentit de aliqua re ut fiat, scil¬ 
icet ab aliquo, sed non vult earn facere et interrogatus si est bonum facere, respondet quo- 
niam bonum, ut facere opera penitentie, et tamen non faciet nec vult facere. Videtur ergo 
quod non unius potentie sit.” This case is part of a preliminary argument to which Philip 
never responds. Thus, it may not represent his own view although it is in keeping with 
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The mere recognition of a good is not enough to move an agent to act 
even though if he were to perform, say, an act of penance, the reason 
he would give for doing so is his belief that it was a good thing to do. 
According to Philip, the fact that an agent judges that a given object is 
good does not determine that he will it: 

Freedom resides principally in . . . the will, for even after one has judged freely that 
something is good, there is the freedom to will or not to will. 37 

Thus, the judgment that a given object is good does not necessitate the 
will’s choice. The will remains free either to pursue or reject an alter¬ 
native, even if the intellect has judged it to be good. 

Moreover, Philip implies that no judgment of the intellect could neces¬ 
sitate the will. Thus, an agent could conclude that a particular action is 
to be performed yet choose in opposition to that judgment: 

r ’ hat the will chooses what is contrary to what has been judged comes about from 
ihe fact that it does not follow reason (to which it is ordered) on account of evil 
desires [fomes\ distracting it and on account of its freedom which is capable of 
turning it toward what it wants to be inclined, which things it uses badly according 
to its pleasure. 38 

Here Philip considers the case in which the intellect judges that a par¬ 
ticular action is sinful or harmful, and therefore, not to be done, yet 
under the influence of certain physical desires ( fomes ), the will chooses 
the sinful act. A standard medieval example is the case of fornication in 
which the agent knows that fornication is wrong yet engages in an act 
of fornication anyway under the influence of sexual desire. If the agent 
had acted in accordance with his judgment, he would not have sinned. 
Nevertheless, the agent does sin in virtue of his will’s giving in to desire. 
Of course, this implies that the will has the freedom to incline itself either 
toward the alternative decreed by the intellect or the one favored by 


what Philip says elsewhere. This passage comes from Philip’s treatise on the will. In this 
particular section, he is concerned with the issue of whether the will is the same as 
consent. This preliminary argument is intended to show that the two are not identical. 

37 SDB, q.2, a.2a, 264-6, vol. 1, 173: “Libertas autem principaliter residet apud illam 
potentiam in quantum est voluntas, nam cum libere iudicaverit esse bonum, adhuc est 
libertas ut velit vel non velit.” Philip has just introduced his claim that intellect and will 
are the same power in reality but are denominated by different acts. He goes on to describe 
those acts and to discuss which ones are brought about freely. 

38 SDB , q.2, a.2b, 32-5, vol. 1, 180: “Ad aliud respondeo. Quod voluntas eligit con- 
trarium iudicato contingit ex eo quod non sequitur rationem ad quam est ordinata propter 
fomitem trahentem et libertatem que vertibilis est ad id ad quod vult inclinari, qua male 
utuntur secundum libitum suum.” This is a response to a preliminary objection to Philip’s 
view that the will and the intellect differ only conceptually and not in reality. The objec- 
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desire. Philip makes this explicit in the second part of the passage. He 
claims that the will is capable of inclining itself away from what the intel¬ 
lect decrees and toward what it itself wants. Thus, the will is capable of 
willing in opposition to the intellect and need not follow the judgments 
of the intellect. The constraints identified in the intellect do not affect 
the will. Philip regards the will as free in ways in which the intellect is 
not. 

From the passages cited above, it is clear that Philip thinks of the will 
as the primary source of freedom for human actions. Nevertheless, Philip 
attacks the position that the intellect and the will are often at odds with 
each other: 

To the claim that reason contradicts the will and vice versa, it must be said that the 
will does not contradict reason. For the will is an appetite in accordance with rea¬ 
son. 39 

This passage appears worrisome, since here, Philip seems to diverge from 
the earlier statement that the will is able to choose what is contrary to 
the intellect’s judgment. 

Philip does not directly address this difficulty. His remark that the will 
does not contradict the intellect is buried within his replies to prelimi¬ 
nary arguments and perhaps he did not regard it as a significant prob¬ 
lem. In his discussion of the will, he brings up a number of cases where 
an agent arrives at a particular conclusion about what is to be done or 
would be good to do but fails to act on the conclusion. Among the cases 
he considers are the case of penance that I mentioned on p. 196 (see note 
36), the case of the devils who admit that it is just for God to punish 
them but who do not wish to submit to the punishment, and the case 
of an individual who agrees that friendship is better than gold but who 
fails to present his friend’s gold to his friend’s heir. 40 Each of these cases 


tion points out that the will can pursue an object that is contrary to the intellect’s 
judgment, which in the view of the objector provides evidence that the two are separate 
powers. 

39 SDB , q.2, a.2a, 306-7, vol. 1, 175: “Ad id vero quod dicitur rationem contradicere 
voluntati et e converso, dicendum est quod voluntas rationi non contradicit. Est enim vol¬ 
untas appetitus secundum rationem.” 

40 SDB, q.2, a.5b, 10-23, vol. 1, 223: “Item, aliquis consentit de aliqua re ut fiat, scil¬ 
icet ab aliquo, sed non vult earn facere et interrogatus si est bonum facere, respondet quo- 
niam bonum, ut facere opera penitentie, et tamen non faciet nec vult facere. Videtur ergo 
quod non unius potentie sit. Similiter diabolus interrogatus Deum esse iustum vel facere 
iustitiam est verum, idem etiam est bonum non negabit et tamen hoc non vult et vellet 
iustum non esse et iustitiam non facere ut penam effugere posset. Et super locum ilium 
Psalmi: ‘Si vere utique iustitiam loquimini, recte iudicate, filii hominum’ dicit Glosa: 
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involves an agent who arrives at one conclusion about what is to be done 
yet performs some other action or fails to perform the action in ques¬ 
tion. Thus in each case, it appears that the will, which moves the agent 
to act, opposes a conclusion of the intellect. These cases appear to be 
counter-examples to Philip’s claim that the will does not oppose the intel¬ 
lect but rather acts in accordance with the intellect. 

Philip makes no attempt to reconcile his two commitments, that is, the 
commitment that the will is free to act in opposition to a judgment of 
intellect and the commitment that the will is an appetite in accordance 
with the judgment of intellect. Philip does not discuss the way in which 
the situations described above creates a tension for his theory of action. 
In fact, he uses these cases to address an entirely different issue, the issue 
of whether the will differs from consensus. Nevertheless, if we consider what 
is going on in cases where it appears that the will contradicts the intel¬ 
lect, we can see a way in which Philip could resolve the apparent incon¬ 
sistency. In these cases, it appears that the intellect makes a judgment 
about one alternative while the will desires a different alternative. But the 
will is not a cognitive or apprehensive power; it is incapable of assessing 
what alternatives are available from which it may select. It depends upon 
the intellect to identify goods that are worth pursuing before it is able to 
make a particular choice. Therefore, in these situations, it must be the 
case that the intellect itself brought up the particular alternative the will 
has chosen. Consider an individual who explicidy acknowledges that she 
ought to quit smoking and believes that she could do so, should she 
choose to do so. But she gets a certain pleasure from smoking and 
doesn’t believe that she’ll truly end up badly off if she continues to smoke 
for a while longer. Thus, she recognizes, although perhaps not consciously, 
that there are certain grounds upon which she is able to justify her con¬ 
tinuing to smoke. It is in view of the latter implicit judgment that her 
will moves her to smoke even in light of her explicit acknowledgment 
that she really ought to quit smoking. This sort of situation shows that 
Philip would be able to hold both that there are cases in which the will 


‘Interrogate quid sit melius aurum an fides, preponis auro fidem.’ Et ponitur ibi talis 
casus: ‘Amicus venit et teste nullo aurum tibi commendavit et decessit et mortuus here- 
dem reliquit qui nescit patrem suum aurum tibi commendasse. Cogita te similiter aurum 
nullo teste alii commendasse, heredem reliquisse. Quod velles ab amico tuo filio tuo prestari, 
hoc facias heredi amici tui. Sed aliud iubet avaritia tua, scilicet aurum negare. Prius autem 
iudicasti melius esse fidem quam aurum, et in iudicio tuo dixisti vel duxisti melius esse 
aurum.’ See note 36 for the context of this passage. 
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opposes a judgment of the intellect and that the will is a desire in accor¬ 
dance with the intellect. In this example, the will acts in accordance with 
the (implicit) judgment that smoking is pleasurable and won’t hurt one 
in the short term while the will acts in opposition to the (explicit) 
judgment that the agent really ought to quit smoking. The case of the 
unwilling penitent, the demons, and the greedy friend could be handled 
in analogous fashion. Philip will have to conclude in each case that it is 
up to the will to specify the particular judgment of intellect that becomes 
operative in order to preserve his claim that the will is the primary source 
of freedom. The passages I have examined previously imply that Philip 
does in fact believe that the will possesses this ability. 41 

In her discussion of the early thirteenth century debate, Bonnie Kent 
recognizes Philip’s characterization of freedom as the power of human 
beings for doing what they want, and his claim that liberum arbitrium is a 
function of the will. Despite these acknowledgments, she denies that there 
is evidence of ethical voluntarism in Philip’s work. 42 But my examination 
of Philip’s text supports the claim that he was committed to at least two 
of the most important theses of ethical voluntarism, despite the fact that 
he did not discuss them under the heading of “voluntas libera .” As we have 
seen, he maintains that freedom has to do primarily with the will and 
that the will is able to reject judgments of the intellect. 

However, as we have also seen, Philip’s position is ambiguous in places, 
for he argues that the intellect plays a role in a free action. Nevertheless, 
this claim does not conflict with his position that freedom is primarily a 
function of the will. Even those more strongly committed to voluntarism, 
such as John Duns Scotus, argue that there must be a prior act of the 
intellect in order for there to be an act of the will. 43 This is because the 
will, as an appetitive power, lacks the ability to discover viable alterna¬ 
tives for action and therefore, depends upon the intellect for its object. 
Thus, even for ethical voluntarists, the intellect is a necessary condition 
for a free action. 44 Philip has a stronger view; he argues that at least 


41 See p. 197 for my discussion of this issue. 

42 Kent 1995 {op. cit ., above, n. 7), p. 99. 

43 See for example Quaestiones in Metaphysicam IX, q. 15 in: A.B. Wolter, Duns Scotus on 
the Will and Morality , Washington, D.C. 1986, 156-7; cf. B. Ioannes Duns Scotus, Qaestiones 
super Libros metaphysicorum Aristotelis, Libri VI-IX, lib. IX, q. 15, a.2, parag. 38, ed. R. Andrews, 
G. Etzkorn e.a., St. Bonaventure, N.Y. 1997, 685, 20-2. 

44 Kent acknowledges this point; cf. Kent 1995 {op. cit., above, n. 7), 106, 108, 115-6, 
121-3, 127-8. 
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some of the intellect’s activities are free. But there is no incompatibility 
between holding this position and endorsing the claims of ethical volun¬ 
tarism. It remains possible that the will is able to will in opposition to 
certain judgments of the intellect, even if those judgments come about 
freely. 

3. The Nature of the Will in Ethical Voluntarism 

The position I establish in section 2 would not satisfy Kent. She acknowl¬ 
edges that there were thinkers in earlier ages who held claims similar to 
the ethical voluntarists, and who influenced these later theories, but who 
do not count as ethical voluntarists because they do not hold the scholas¬ 
tic conception of the will. These earlier figures include Anselm of Canterbury 
(1033-1109) and Bernard of Clairvaux (1090-1153). Kent stresses Bernard’s 
work as especially significant. 45 She cites three important claims made by 
Bernard that help set up the discussion in the second half of the thir¬ 
teenth century: 

- Although the will can never act without reason, it can act against rea¬ 
son’s judgment. 

- Where the will is, there is freedom. 

- If reason imposed any necessity on the will, the will would not be free, 
and where there is no freedom, there is no moral responsibility. 46 

These claims reflect some of the same ideas as the claims cited by Kent 
as hallmarks of ethical voluntarism. Nevertheless, Kent claims that Bernard’s 
notion of the will differs from that of the late thirteenth century scholas¬ 
tics. She implies that therefore, Bernard should not be considered an 
ethical voluntarist. 47 Presumably she would raise the same concern about 
Philip’s theory. Therefore, in order to establish the claim that ethical 
voluntarism arises much earlier than Kent and others suspect, I need to 
look at Philip’s conception of the will. 

Kent describes the scholastic conception of the will as “a rational or 
intellectual appetite, distinct from sense appetite, on the one hand, and 
intellect or reason, on the other.” 48 This conception of the will involves 


45 Kent 1995 (op. cit., above, n. 7), 111-2. 

46 Kent 1995 (op. cit., above, n. 7), 112-3. 

47 Kent 1995 (op. cit., above, n. 7), 113. Whether she’s right about this is beyond the 

scope of this paper. But if she is wrong, then the central theses of ethical voluntarism have 

their origins in the twelfth century, much earlier than Kent maintains. 

48 Kent 1995 (op. cit., above, n. 7), 113. Presumably the ethical voluntarists hold this 
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three conditions: the will is (1) an appetitive power, (2) capable of respond¬ 
ing to judgments of the intellect, 49 and (3) separate from both the cog¬ 
nitive power and the sensory appetite. 

Philip conceives of the will as an appetitive power responsive to the 
judgments of the intellect for in his discussion of the definition of liberum 
arbitrium , he defines the will as “an inclination to a thing in accordance 
with the concept of the good” 50 and maintains that the will is “an appetite 
in accordance with reason.” 51 He notes that Damascene calls the will a 
rational appetite [appetitus rationalis ] that has to do with deliberation [vo¬ 
luntas cum consilio ]. 52 Moreover, Philip claims that “desiring the good and 
fleeing evil in response to reason results from the will.” 53 He adds, “For 
desiring the good and fleeing from evil is an act sometimes consequent 


conception of the will as well although Kent never explicitly makes this claim. Furthermore, 
Kent implies that the terms “rational appetite” and “intellectual appetite” are equivalent 
expressions. Thomas Williams argues that Scotus would distinguish between the two and 
in fact rejects the notion of the will as an intellectual appetite; cf. Th. Williams, How Scotus 
Separates Morality from Happiness , in: American Catholic Philosophical Quarterly, 69 (1995), 
425-45, especially footnote 6. For further discussion of this issue, see Williams’ recent 
paper, The libertarian Foundations of Scotus’s Moral Philosophy , in: The Thomist, 62 (1998), 
193-215. This issue is interesting because Kent includes Scotus as an ethical voluntarist, 
yet if Williams is correct, Scotus does not hold the scholastic account of the will. It would 
follow that adopting the scholastic conception of the will is not a necessary condition for 
being an ethical voluntarist. 

49 I take the phrase “rational appetite” to mean an appetite that is able to respond to 
judgements made by the intellect. Judgements made by the intellect then give an agent 
reasons for acting one way or another. It does not follow from this that the will’s voli¬ 
tions are determined by the intellect’s judgments; one may hold simply that a judgment 
by the intellect is a necessary condition for an act of the will. Kent herself never defines 
the term although she implies throughout her discussion, especially in chapter three, that 
she too understands “rational appetite” in this sense; cf. Kent 1995 {op. cit., above, n. 7), 
84, 106, 108, 115-6, 121-3, 127-8. 

50 SDB , q.2, a.2a, 264, vol. 1, 173: “Est voluntas inclinatio in rem secundum rationem 
boni.” See note 35 for a discussion of this passage. 

51 SDB , q.2, a.2a, 306-7, vol. 1, 175: “Est enim voluntas appetitus secundum rationem.” 

52 SDB , q.2, a.l, 29-33, vol. 1, 160: “Appetitivas autem ita [Johannes Damascenus] 
dividit: ‘Anime naturaliter inserta est virtus appetitiva eius quod est secundum naturam et 
omnium que substantialiter etiam nature assunt contentiva voluntas, et vocatur thelisis et 
eius actus thelima. Bulisis autem est appetitus rationalis ad aliquam rem, et hec voluntas 
est eorum que sunt in nobis et que non sunt in nobis. Et est hec voluntas sum consilio, 
et tunc est eorum que sunt ad finem, et iste primus motus dicitur consiliatio.” In this sec¬ 
tion of Philip’s larger treatise on the soul and its powers (of which the treatise on liberum 
arbitrium is a part), he discusses the cognitive and appetitive power in general terms. 

53 SDB , q.2, a.l, 75-6, vol. 1, 161: “Nam appetere bonum et fugere malum secundum 
rationem sequitur voluntatem, secundum autem sensualitatem sequitur desiderium.” Here 
Philip is comparing the will, which follows a judgment of the intellect, with sensory desire, 
all within his general discussion of the cognitive and appetitive powers. 
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on the will, namely, on the part of reason, and sometimes on desire, 
namely, on the part of the sensory power.” 54 Furthermore, he claims that 
“the will is taken as the consent which is in reason . . . and is the incli¬ 
nation of the power of the will for its own act, which is willing,” 55 and 
finally, that “preceding acts of reason and subsequent acts of the will con¬ 
cur so that there is a deliberated will [voluntas consiliata ].” 56 These pas¬ 
sages show that for Philip, the will is an appetite that is capable of 
responding to the intellect’s judgment. Some of the claims that I have 
listed demonstrate Philip’s position on the will indirecdy; as we have seen, 
to hold that the will is an appetite in accordance with the intellect could 
mean that the will never opposes intellect, a claim that creates a tension 
for Philip’s account. But regardless of how one interprets that claim, it 
follows that a will that acts in accordance with intellect is a will that is 
responsive to the judgments of intellect. Stating that the will inclines 
toward an object “in accordance with the concept of the good” also 
implies a prior judgment of the intellect, for the will is incapable of deter¬ 
mining whether a given object is good. A determination of this sort 
requires a prior act of intellect. To say that the will is the consent which 
is in the intellect also implies that a close association with the intellect. 
It implies that in the course of choosing and implementing an action, 
first, the intellect makes a judgment about a given alternative and then 
the will consents to it, once again suggesting that the will is a power 
responsive to the judgments of intellect. Thus, Philip’s account of the will 
satisfies Kent’s first two conditions. 

However, things are not so straightforward with respect to the third 
condition. Although Philip recognizes a conceptual distinction among 
intellect, will, and sensory appetite, he denies that there are actual 
distinctions among these powers. Thus, for Philip, the will differs from 


54 SDB , q.2, a.l, 76-9, vol. 1, 161-2: “Est enim appetere bonum et fugere malum actus 
quandoque consequens voluntatem, scilicet ex parte rationis, quandoque consequens deside- 
rium, scilicet ex parte sensualitatis.” This is a continuation of the passage in note 53. 

55 SDB, q.2, a.l, 152-3, vol. 1, 164: “Voluntas accipitur pro consensu qui est in ratione, 
sicut desiderium in sensualitate, et est inclinatio voluntatis potentie ad actum suum qui est 
velle.” 

56 SDB , q.2, a.2a, 359-63, vol. 1, 177: “Illi qui ponunt liberum arbitrium esse volun¬ 
tatem dicunt quod Augustinus diffinit liberum arbitrium penes usum. Et quia in eius usu 
concurrunt actus rationis precedens et actus voluntatis sequens ut sit voluntas consiliata, 
ideo de utroque facit mentionem in diffinitione cum dicit: ‘Facultas voluntatis et rationis,’ 
non quod sit utrumque.” Philip presents here a view which he attributes to Augustine, 
never stating whether it is also his view. However, this statement comes about in a reply 
to an objection and I find no evidence that Philip would reject this view. 
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the intellect only conceptually and not in reality, as one can see from 
the following passages: 

It must be known that reason and will are one and the same power in accordance 
with their substance, but they are denominated by one or the other act. 57 

[In liberum arbitrium ] there is only one power with two acts, not two separate 
powers. 58 

I answer that although willing and judging are separate acts, nevertheless, they 
are ordered with respect to each other, because judging is ordered to willing as what 
is prior to it. And although there can be the one act without the other, neverthe¬ 
less, nothing prevents their belonging to a single power, just as, on the contrary, it 
does not follow that a universal is comprehended by a different power than the sin¬ 
gular is. Therefore, the one is not [separate from] the other; rather, they are one 
except conceptually. 59 

Philip gives many arguments in support of this position. Whether those 
arguments succeed in establishing the position is unimportant for my pur¬ 
poses here. All that matters is Philip’s firm assent to the position that the 
will and the intellect are not separate powers of the soul. 

Philip holds an analogous position regarding the distinction between 
the will and sensory appetite, concluding once again that there is no 
actual distinction between the will and what he calls the concupiscible 
power, only a conceptual distinction between them. Medieval psychology 
divides the sensory appetite into two parts: the concupiscible power and 
the irascible power. The former has to do with pursuit of the pleasant 
and the fleeing of danger (things that an agent wants to pursue) while 
the latter moves the agent to persevere in arduous tasks (things that an 
agent doesn’t want to pursue but recognizes that she ought to do so). 60 


57 SDB , q.2, a.2a, 260-1, vol. 1, 173: “Sciendum autem quod una et eadem potentia 
secundum substantiam est ratio et voluntas, sed ab altero et altero actu denominata.” 

58 SDB, q.2, a.2a, 296-7, vol. 1, 174: “Non enim sunt due potentie, sed una est per 
actus duplicata.” Philip makes this claim in the context of explaining Bernard of Clairvaux’s 
definition of liberum arbitrium as a consensus of intellect and will. 

59 SDB , q.2, a.2b, 27-31, vol. 1, 180: “Ad id autem quod obicitur respondeo: licet actus 
sint separati velle et iudicare, tamen ad invicem ordinati, quia preordinatur iudicare ad 
velle. Et licet alterum possit esse sine altero, tamen nichil impedit quin sint unius poten¬ 
tie, sicut e contrario non sequitur quod universale comprehenditur ab alia potentia quam 
singulare. Ergo hoc non est illud, immo unum sunt nisi quantum ad rationem.” This is 
a response to the objection that since willing and judging are separate acts, intellect and 
will must be separate powers. 

60 See for example, SDB, q.2, a.l, 56-8, vol. 1, 161: “Appetitus autem vel fuga erunt 
vel in vi nata ad bonum, ut concupiscibili, vel in vi nata ad arduum, sicut irascibili.” This 
comes from a general discussion of the powers of the soul. The distinction between these 
two powers is a common one; see for example Thomas Aquinas’s treatment of it in ST 
la, q.81. 
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Here, Philip discusses only the concupiscible part and not the sensory 
appetite as a whole, but he states unequivocally that appetitive powers, 
whether rational or sensory, have no actual distinctions among them: 

It is not necessary that there be two powers, the sensory concupiscible power and 
the intellectual concupiscible power, but there will be a single power. 61 

And they differ with respect to their concepts, not with respect to their substance, 
since the latter is the same as the former according to its substance, although not 
according to its concept. 62 


Here Philip refers to an intellectual concupiscible power rather than to 
the will. It is clear, however, that he means the will since the opening 
line of this section raises the question of whether the will (and here it is 
“voluntas”) is the same as the concupiscible power. Calling them both con- 
cupscible powers in the subsequent discussion is perhaps Philip’s way of 
emphasizing his claim that in reality there is no distinction between the 
two. 

Another interesting point in Philip’s psychological theory is his insis¬ 
tence on a real distinction between the sensory apprehensive power and 
the intellectual apprehensive power. After denying a genuine distinction 
among appetitive powers, Philip discusses his reasons for maintaining a 
distinction among apprehensive powers: 

It is not necessary on account of this to speak in a similar way about the intellectual 
cognoscitive power and the sensory cognoscitive power or motive power or powers 
with respect to apprehension because cognition comes about through the appre¬ 
hension of a likeness. But an inseparable likeness, which is the phantasm of a corruptible 
thing as it takes place in the senses and in the imagination, and a separable like¬ 
ness, which is the intelligible species, cannot be suited to one and the same recep¬ 
tive power, for particular receptive powers differ with respect to what they are able 
to receive. And this is why there will be one power that is receptive of the sensible 
species and another that is receptive of the intelligible species and they will be different 
powers; this will be the case for phantasia, intellect, reason, and sense. But it is not 


61 SDB , q.3, a.5a, 43-8, vol. 1, 221-2: “Ad quod dicendum est quod si est una sub¬ 
stantia cuius sunt hee potentie rationabilis et sensibilis, quod tamen vel suum oppositum 
ex sacra Scriptura non inveni, sed inveni Augustinum super hoc dubitantem, tunc non 
est necesse duas esse vires, concupiscibilem sensibilem et concupiscibilem intelligibilem, sed 
erit una que respectu quorumdam concupiscibilium erit separabilis a corpore, respectu 
aliorum erit inseparabilis a corpore, in se autem simpliciter separabilis.” This is Philip’s 
response to an objection that the two sorts of appetitive powers must be separate (i.e. the 
intellective appetite or the will, and the sensory appetite). 

62 SDB, q.2, a.5a, 55-7, vol. 1, 222: “Et tunc solvendum est ad ea que supra objecta 
sunt per differentiam quantum ad rationem, non quantum ad substantiam, cum eadem 
sit hec illi secundum substantiam, licet non secundum rationem.” 
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the case for those powers which are motive powers alone for they do not receive 
their diversity from a thing since they receive nothing from a thing on the part of 
the substance in which they inhere. 63 

In addition to the actual distinction between sensory apprehension and 
intellectual apprehension, Philip once again denies an actual distinction 
among motive powers, which presumably include not only the will and 
the sensory concupiscible power, but also the irascible power. Moreover, 
Philip includes an actual distinction between ratio and the other appre¬ 
hensive powers. This is interesting because as I mentioned earlier (p. 204), 
Philip denies any genuine distinction between the will and ratio. Given 
this denial and his denial of an actual distinction between the will and 
the sensory motive powers, it follows that there is no actual distinction 
between the sensory motive powers and ratio although of course there are 
conceptual distinctions. Thus, Philip includes an apprehensive power 
among the motive powers. I suspect that he does this because of ratio's 
close association with action, which in turn is closely associated with 
motive powers. 64 

The conceptual distinction between the two motive powers (sensory 


63 SDB, q.2, a.5a, 62-71, vol. 1, 222: “Neque oportet propter hoc similiter dicere de 
intelligibili cognoscitiva et sensibili cognoscitiva vel motiva ad apprehensionem et alia motiva 
per apprehensionem, quia cognitio est per apprehensionem similitudinis. Non potest autem 
similitudo inseparabilis que est phantasma rei corruptibilis, ut fit in sensibus et in ymagi- 
natione, et similitudo separabilis que est species intelligibilis esse nata in una et eadem 
potentia receptiva; receptiva enim propria secundum receptibilia differunt. Quare una erit 
potentia receptiva speciei sensibilis et altera speciei intelligibilis et ita erunt diverse, similiter 
phantasia et intellectus et ratio et sensualitas. Non sic autem est de illis que solum motive 
sunt; non enim recipiunt a re suam diversitatem cum nichil a re recipiant ex parte sub- 
stantie in qua sunt.” In this passage, Philip makes a distinction between intellectus and ratio . 
Strictly speaking, intellect is a cognitive power that judges about matter of fact. Reason, 
on the other hand, is the practical reason, the power that makes judgments about what 
is to be done. Thus, both intellect and reason are types of computing powers, the former 
a computing power concerning facts about the world and the latter a computing power 
concerning facts about what is to be done. For Philip’s discussion of this distinction, see 
SDB , q.2, a.5b, 24-9, vol. 1, 224: “Et est dicendum quod est consensus in rem ut sit vel 
quoniam ita est et est iudicium de vero et est consensus in rem ut fiat. Consensus in rem 
ut sit est virtutis aut potentie intellective que est pure cognitiva; turn percipit esse verum. 
Consensus autem ut fiat est virtutis motive que est ratio, secundum quod ratio et voluntas 
una sunt potentia, prout cadunt in ratione liberi arbitrii; intellectiva enim non cadit ut supra.” 
This passage is taken from a discussion concerning whether the will is a type of consent. 

64 Philip also argues that the rational and sensory powers are established ( jundantur ) in 
one substance (SDB, q. 3 in his treatise on the soul). One might wonder about the con¬ 
sistency of his position given his other commitments. I think that everything can be sorted 
out in Philip’s favor, but I will not attempt the project here as it would take me beyond 
the scope of this paper. 
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and intellective) has to do with what moves the agent. If the agent moves 
in response to what Philip calls an impulse (impetus), then the sensory 
appetite is involved. 65 If the agent moves in response to a preceding act 
of deliberation (deliberatio precedent), then an intellective power has moved 
the agent. 66 This matches the common description of those thinkers who 
argue for a genuine separation between the powers, although for Philip 
of course, it is purely on the conceptual level. Nevertheless, Philip’s con¬ 
ceptual distinctions are sufficiendy robust to satisfy Kent’s third condition 
for a scholastic account of the will. What’s crucial is not the claim that 
will, intellect, and sensory appetite are separate powers per se but rather 
that there be a clear distinction between acts of willing and acts of rea¬ 
soning and desiring. For it is in virtue of its activities that the will is said 
to be a rational appetite distinct from intellect and sensory appetite; its 
appetitive activities distinguish it from the intellect while its ability to 
respond to the intellect’s judgments distinguishes it from the sensory 
appetite. Certainly, these notions are present in Philip; thus he satisfies 
the spirit of the scholastic definition of will. A further insistence upon a 
real distinction among cognitive and appetitive powers would be an arbi¬ 
trary demand. 

What I have shown is that Philip’s conception of the will is in line with 
the conception found later in the thirteenth century. Moreover, Philip is 
committed to two of the most important voluntarist claims. Therefore, I 
would argue that Philip qualifies as an ethical voluntarist. 

There is no doubt that Kent would agree that the work on liberum 
arbitrium done earlier in the century provides a foundation for ethical vol¬ 
untarism. Moreover, there is no doubt that philosophers in the later part 
of the thirteenth century expressed a much more explicit commitment to 


65 Philip does not describe what an impulse is. The term implies some sort of non- 
cognitive stimulus, perhaps the sort of thing that happens when one unreflectively grabs 
a freshly baked chocolate chip cookie off the plate that one has spied sitting on the kitchen 
counter. 

66 SDB, q.2, a.5a, 57-61, vol. 1, 222: “Et sic solvitur prima obiectio, ut non intelligat 
Iohannes Damascenus vim concupiscibilem esse aliam in substantia potentie que est 
sensibilis ab ilia que est intelligibilis, sed secundum rationem, et hec secundum quod 
sensibilis moveatur secundum impetum, secundum autem quod intelligibilis moveatur 
deliberatione precedente aut divino instinctu aut nature.” The view is attributed to an 
authority, but there is no indication that Philip himself disagrees. 
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ethical voluntarism. However, I hope that I have shown that at least 
some of its more important claims already surface in the first half of the 
thirteenth century. 67 

Saint Louis, MO 
Saint Louis University 


67 I would like to thank Scott MacDonald, Eleonore Stump, and Thomas Williams for 
their many helpful comments on earlier versions of this paper. I read versions of this paper 
at the International Medieval Congress ’99, July 12-15, 1999, Leeds, UK and at the 
Twenty-Second Annual Mid-South Philosophy Conference, February 27, 28, 1998, University 
of Memphis, Memphis, TN. I wish to thank my audiences at both conferences for their 
stimulating discussion of my paper, and I wish to thank my commentator, Craig Boyd, at 
the Mid-South Philosophy Conference for his input as well. 
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The article by J.F. Meirinhos, Petrus Hispanus Portugalensis? Elementos para 
uma diferenciagao de autores, 1 together with my own paper Petrus Hispanus 
O.P. y auctor Summularum 2 have put an end, in my view definitively, to a tra¬ 
dition which arose during the Renaissance and was furthered in the twen¬ 
tieth century by the work of Martin Grabmann. In this tradition, there 
has been a tendency to regard any work attributed to someone by the 
name of “ Petrus Hispanus ” as the work of a single author, who is identified 
as being “ Petrus Juliani ”, Pope John XXL A major Corpus has come to 
be attributed to this author, encompassing works about logic and theol¬ 
ogy, medicine and natural philosophy, bullae and sermons, and even works 
on alchemy and mathematics. As a result of this, John XXI has come 
to figure as an eminent intellectual of the thirteenth century, almost com¬ 
parable with St Albert the Great or St Thomas Aquinas. 

Although some earlier studies brought to light the doctrinal inconsis¬ 
tency between some of the works included in the Corpus ascribed to John 
XXI, before the publication of J.F. Meirinhos’s article attempts were made 
to explain this inconsistency by recourse to a supposed development in 
the thought of “ Petrus Hispanus ” which ran parallel to the gradual recep¬ 
tion of Greek and Arab medicine and Aristotle’s thought; or by denying 
the authenticity of the attribution to “ Petrus Hispanus ”. Meirinhos was the 


* I wish to thank J.M. Gambra, I. Angelelli, J. Goni Gaztambide, C.H. Kneepkens, 
S. Ebbesen, L.J. Bataillon, E. Perez Rodriguez and M. de Asua, who read the initial ver¬ 
sion of this article, for their observations and encouragement, which helped me to sharpen 
and complete some of my analyses. 

1 Revista Espanola de Filosojia Medieval , 3 (1996), 51-76. In this study, Meirinhos argues 
for the existence of at least three “ Petrus Hispanus ”, among whom the works previously 
attributed to John XXI ought to be redistributed. However, Meirinhos would seem to be 
having some doubts regarding his earlier conclusions, albeit more in connection with issues 
in Portuguese cultural politics than with questions concerning the specific problem of “ Petrus 
Hispanus ” (see P. Calafate (ed.), Historia do Pensamento Filosofico Porturues, vol. I, Idade Media, 
Lisbon 1999, 364). 

2 A. d’Ors, Petrus Hispanus O.P., Auctor Summularum , in: Vivarium, 35 (1997), 21-71. 
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first to propose explicitly the need to recognise the existence of several 
“Petrus Hispanus ” and to divide the works that make up this Corpus accord¬ 
ingly. Meirinhos argues that it is necessary to distinguish at least three 
“Petrus Hispanus“Petrus Hispanus O.P”, “Petrus Hispanus Portugalensis ” and 
“Petrus Hispanus medicus”? My own article went along the same lines, argu¬ 
ing for the need to distinguish “Petrus Hispanus O.P.”, the “auctor Summularum”, 
from “Petrus Juliani ”, Pope John XXI (who, paradoxically, would seem 
never to have been known as “Petrus Hispanus ” until the works of the var¬ 
ious genuine “Petrus Hispanus ” began to be attributed to him; John XXI 
not only acquired other scholars’ works, but also their name). 

In my view, the publication of these two articles has prepared the way 
towards a better understanding of the works grouped together in this 
Corpus and the complex relations between them, one which does not rule 
out the existence of developments and false attributions, but which no 
longer presupposes a need to seek consistency within the ideas contained 
therein. None the less, the results of the two studies have been mainly 
negative in character, and have left research into “Petrus Hispanus ” bereft 
of the necessary precise biographical or chronological references that might 
enable us to examine these works in their strict historical context. These 
articles give explicit expression to the problems that were latent, but fail 
to provide fresh documents which could enable us to respond to the prob¬ 
lems that arise as a result of the new situation. We know hardly any¬ 
thing about the biographical itineraries of these different “Petrus Hispanus ”, 
or about the relations between them. Nor should we assume that they 
are all thirteenth-century works or authors: we are probably looking at 
a group of writers and writings scattered across a period of two hundred 
years, from the second half of the twelfth century to the first half of the 
fourteenth century. 

It is therefore now necessary to undertake fresh research to reconstruct 
the biographical profiles of the various “Petrus Hispanus ” and seek criteria 


3 In my view, the division proposed by Meirinhos is still insufficient: rather than being 
the division of a species into its lower individuals, his division resembles the division of a 
genre into species: there are several “ Petrus Hispanus O.P.”, several “ Petrus Hispanus Portugalensis” 
and several “ Petrus Hispanus medicus”) “Petrus Juliani ”, Pope John XXI, can certainly not be 
identified with “ Petrus Hispanus O.P. ”, nor, to my mind, with “ Petrus Hispanus Portugalensis” 
or “ Petrus Hispanus medicus ”, to whom some manuscripts refer. In my opinion, the names 
“ Petrus Hispanus medicus ” or “ Petrus Hispanus Portugalensis” are intended precisely to distin¬ 
guish these “ Petrus Hispanus” from “ Petrus Hispanus O.P.”, who is “ Petrus Hispanus” par excel¬ 
lence, while Pope John XXI would always have been called “Petrus Juliani” and not “Petrus 
Hispanus”. If this hypothesis is accepted, then this would indicate that “ Petrus Hispanus O.P.” 
predates all the other “Petrus Hispanus”. 
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for dividing up the various works in this Corpus among them. This is the 
purpose of the present article which, though focused like my previous 
paper on the figure of the “ auctor Summularum”, is intended to shed some 
light on the web of problems surrounding the various “ Petrus Hispanus”. 

The problem is whether, after the various “ Petrus Hispanus” have been 
merged together for over five centuries, it is now in any way possible to 
distinguish between them, and particularly to identify the “ auctor Summularum” 
who, according to the results of my previous article, must have been a 
member of the Order of Preachers. The Records of the Chapter of the 
Spanish Province of the Order of Preachers held in Toledo in 1250 (the 
year, according to Dominican tradition, of the “floruit” of “ Petrus Hispanus, 
auctor Summularum ”), could be taken as sufficient reason to abandon any 
attempt to identify the “ auctor Summularum” and to write off as insoluble 
the general problem of “ Petrus Hispanus” and the true attribution of the 
works in the Corpus formerly ascribed to Pope John XXI, unless fresh 
documents should appear which can aid us in this endeavour. I shall 
refrain from overwhelming the reader and confine myself to reproducing 
only a few fragments of the entries concerning movements and deaths in 
these records: 4 

(p. 30): 1.11: Toletano . . . Fratrem Petrum Alfonsi de conventu Palentino,. . ., fratrem 
Petrum Garcia conversum. 1.12: Cordubensi . . . fratrem Didacum Petri de Stella qui 
est Burgis . . . fratrem Petrum Asturicensem de conventu Colimbriensi, fratrem Petrum 
de Tauro de conventu Zamorensi, fratrem Petrum de Pace,. . . de conventu Salaman- 
tino. 1.13: Domui Hispalensi. . ., fratrem Petrum Ferrandi de conventu Toletano, . . . 
(p. 31): 1.15: Pampilonensi fratrem Petrum Illerdensem . . . de conventu Caesar- 
augustano, ... fratrem Petrum Garciae de conventu Maioricense . . . 1.16: Caesar- 
augustano . . ., fratrem Petrum de Borau, fratrem Petrum de Boil, fratrem Petrum 
Oscensem novitium, . . . (p. 36): Haec sunt nomina fratrum defunctorum hoc anno 
in Provincia Hispaniae . . . De conventu Segoviensi. . ., frater Petrus con versus, . . ., 
frater Petrus Bertrandi, . . . De Compostellano frater Petrus Alfonsi. 

The proliferation of members of the Order of Preachers called “ Petrus ”, 
all of Spanish origin, of whom there is scarcely any record other than 
their name, the place they are from and their destination, does not give 
us much hope of being able to identify the “ auctor Summularum ”, of whom 
we know little more than the name “ Petrus ”, his Spanish origin, and that 
he very probably belonged to the Dominican Order. Still less does it aid 
us in distinguishing and identifying the different figures concealed under 


4 Ramon Hernandez, O.P., Las primeras actas de los capitulos provinciates de la Provincia de 
Espafia , in: Archivo Dominicano, 5 (1984), 5-41. 
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the generic name of “ Petrus Hispanus ”, whom we know nothing about 
except their name and area of origin. 

These problems can only be solved if new documents come to light 
which, precisely because of the confusion of “ Petrus Hispanus ” with John 
XXI, might have gone unnoticed to date. None the less, I feel that it 
will be hard to find the new and decisive documents needed to solve 
these problems if research is not encouraged and guided in the proper 
direction. To this end, it is necessary to subject the scanty documenta¬ 
tion we have to detailed analysis in order to rid ourselves of possible prej¬ 
udices which prevent us from looking in the right places, and to advance 
new hypotheses which lead us to seek in areas that are as yet unexplored. 

In the present study, readers will not find any hitherto unknown doc¬ 
ument of decisive importance, but only an analysis of documents that are 
mostly already known and hypotheses which oblige us to reconsider firmly 
established beliefs. My purpose is to add some new documents concern¬ 
ing the “ auctor Summularum ” to those I included in my 1997 article; to 
review my analyses in that article in order to rectify some errors which 
have been pointed out by Simon Tugwell O.P.; and to examine some of 
Tugwell’s arguments against some of the hypotheses I put forward. 


1. General Observations on Tugwell’s Conclusions 

In his article Petrus Hispanus: Comments on Some Proposed Identifications , 5 Simon 
Tugwell argued against the possible identification of the “ auctor Summularum ’ 
with four of the six figures whom I had suggested, purely by way of 
hypothesis with a view to defining objectives for future research, in my 
article Petrus Hispanus O.P., Auctor Summularum. The four figures whom Tugwell 
rules out are: 6 Pedro Ferrando (to whom the first Legenda Sancti Dominici, 


5 S. Tugwell, Petrus Hispanus: Comments on Some Proposed Identifications , in: Vivarium, 37 
(1999), 103-13. In his article, Tugwell makes use of the fruits of his edition of the writ¬ 
ings of Bernardo Gui on St. Dominic: Scripta Bemardi Guidonis de Sancto Dominico , Rome 
1998. I shall refer to these two works as Tugwell 1999 and Tugwell 1998 respectively. 

6 In my 1997 article, my hypotheses concerning Pedro Ferrando were very different in 
nature from those about the other five figures. Tugwell seems not to have paid much 
attention to this major difference. Pedro Ferrando was proposed as an alternative to the 
“Petrus Hispanus ” buried in Estella, who could be identified as the “ auctor Summularum ” should 
it be proven that the “Estella tradition” is unreliable (the idea that Pedro Ferrando and 
the “Petrus Hispanus ” buried in Estella could have been one and the same had been ruled 
out from the outset). The five other figures were proposed in an attempt to reconstruct 
the biographical profile of the “ auctor Summularum ”. Although in my article, as I accepted 
the Estella tradition, I formulated these hypotheses with reference to the “ Petrus Hispanus ” 
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the Legenda prima , is attributed), Petrus Hispanus conversus (who was a mem¬ 
ber of the early Dominican community in Bologna), a first “ Magister Petrus ” 
(who signed as witness a document concerning the nuns of the Convent 
of Santa Maria in Tempulo in Rome in 1220), and a second “ Magister 
Petrus ” (to whom Gerard de Frachet refers in his Vitae Fratrum as “rector 
scholarum Burdegalis ” around 1238). 

Tugwell says nothing about the other two candidates I put forward: 
“ Petrus, natione Gallus, in Francia Prior provincialis ” (mentioned by pseudo- 
Henri of Ghent and Tritemius) and Fray Pedro Espanol (discussed by 
Thomas of Cantimpre and Quetif-Echard, among others). Tugwell’s silence 
on these last two figures is probably due first to the manifest impossibil¬ 
ity of identifying the “ auctor Summularurri ” with “ Petrus , natione Gallus, in 
Francia Prior provincialis ”, who according to a personal communication from 
L.J. Bataillon O.P. ought to be identified with Pierre of Reims O.P. 
(| 1247), Prior of Paris, Provincial of France, Bishop of Agen (in 1245), 
and author of three collections of sermons. 7 Secondly, because of the com¬ 
plete lack of precise information about the figure of Fray Pedro Espanol 
which makes any kind of argument about his identification impossible. 
My reasons for proposing “ Petrus, natione Gallus, in Francia Prior provincialis ” 
as the possible “ auctor Summularum ” on the basis of the name “ Petrus Hyspani 
Gallici ” found in the Compilationes ( omnes homines' , chiefly rested on the 
name “ Petrus ”, my hypotheses about the link between “ Petrus Hispanus ” 
and the Court of the Kings of Navarre, and the fact that I knew noth¬ 
ing of Pierre de Reims. Now that the latter has been identified, I think 
that he can be excluded from the list of possible figures with whom the 
“ auctor Summularum ” can be identified. However, there is no reason to 
remove Fray Pedro Espanol from that list. 

Tugwell’s reasons for excluding the two “ magistri Petri ” from this list of 
possible authors of the “ Summulae ” seem to me to be too weak. In Tugwell’s 
view, the information concerning these two figures does not allow us to 
conclude that these two “ magistri Petri ” were either Spanish or members 


buried in Estella, strictly speaking they referred to the “ auctor Summularum ”, and should 
therefore be understood as referring to the latter, regardless of the person we decide should 
be identified as the “ auctor Summularum 

7 I thank Louis Jacques Bataillon for the attention he paid to my first article on Peter 
of Spain and for his precise observations which have enabled me to amend some of my 
errors and redirect my subsequent research. To him I also owe the information about 
incorrect attribution of the Liber de ecclesiasticis scriptoribus to Henri of Ghent: it ought per¬ 
haps to be attributed to Henri of Brussels. 
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of the Order of Preachers. But in reality nor does this information per¬ 
mit us to rule out this possibility. Regarding the first of the two, Tugwell 
may be right in considering that his role as witness in this case (deter¬ 
mining the relations between the nuns of Santa Maria in Tempulo and 
the Order of Preachers) should lead us to think that this “ Magister Petrus ” 
was not a member of the Order of Preachers. But we ought not to for¬ 
get that this document was signed in 1220, that is, only four years after 
the founding of the Order of Preachers, and only two years after it first 
went to Italy, and that the circumstances of this “ Magister Petrus ” might 
have changed in later years. It is my view that the situation of these two 
“ magistri Petri ” concerning the “ auctor Summularum ” is similar to that of 
Fray Pedro Espanol: they are not sufficiently well defined for an identification 
with the u auctor Summularum ” to be confirmed or rejected. Unless these 
figures, or that of the “ auctor Summularuiri\ can be filled out, I think that 
it would be better not to exclude them from the list of people on whom 
research should be carried out. Nor should it be forgotten that Philippus 
of Ferrara, when referring to the “ auctor Summularum ”, tells us that “juit 
postea de ordine fratrum predicatorum ”, or that Trutvetter refers to the “ auctor 
Summularum 5 as “ Petrus Burdegalensis ”, and that this name, whether correct 
or not, requires an explanation. 

As far as the other two figures whom Tugwell wishes to exclude from 
the list are concerned, Pedro Ferrando and “ Petrus Hispanus conversus ”, the 
problem is more complex and calls for more careful analysis. In his book 
and article, Tugwell contributes new data of relevance to both these 
figures, but sadly his entire argument builds on acceptance of the “Estella 
tradition” linking the u auctor Summularum ” with the Priory of St. Dominic 
in Estella where, according to this tradition, “ Petrus Hispanus ” was buried. 
In my 1997 paper I took the “Estella tradition” as being the most con¬ 
sistent, specific and credible of the traditions linking the “ auctor Summularum ” 
with the Order of Preachers, which was why I used it as a basis for my 
hypotheses intended to guide future research. However, my subsequent 
research, for reasons which I shall explain below, has shed doubt on the 
trustworthiness of the “Estella tradition”. And if the “Estella tradition” is 
abandoned, Tugwell’s arguments, though of great interest with regard to 
the figure of Pedro Ferrando, the author of the Legenda prima , or “ Petrus 
Hispanus conversus ”, have absolutely no relevance to the problem of the 
“auctor Summularum ”. 

Leaving aside other, doubdess important, details, let us concentrate for 
the moment on the reason why Tugwell rules out Pedro Ferrando and 
“Petrus Hispanus conversus ” from the list of possible authors of the Summulae. 
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His reason is basically as follows: the “ auctor Summularum” is buried in 
Estella, Pedro Ferrando is buried in Zamora, “ Petrus Hispanus cornersus” (a 
member of the early Dominican community in Bologna) should be identified 
with “ Petrus Hispanus conversus” (a member of the early Dominican com¬ 
munity in Milan, his last documented place of residence, which there is 
no record ofhis having left, and where, therefore, it can be assumed that 
he died and was buried), and therefore, since no one can be buried in 
two places at the same time, neither Pedro Ferrando nor “ Petrus Hispanus 
conversus ” can be identified as the “ auctor Summularum ”. But if it were not 
true that the tc auctor Summularum ” is buried in Estella, or that “ Petrus 
Hispanus conversus” is buried in Milan (there is no reason to doubt that 
Pedro Ferrando is buried in Zamora), would there be any other reason 
to reject the attribution of the Summulae to Pedro Ferrando or to “ Petrus 
Hispanus conversus ”? 

In Tugwelfs view there is at least one other reason that rules out 
“ Petrus Hispanus conversus ” as a possible author of the Summulae , which is 
his very condition as “ conversus ”. According to the information provided 
by Tugwell, the oldest piece of information we have about this man comes 
from the Libellus de initiis Ordinis Predicatorum by Jordan of Saxony in which 
he appears, without an actual name, as “frater conversus”, the companion 
of “frater Christianus ”, who was one of the second group of Preachers sent 
by St. Dominic to Bologna in 12 18 . 8 It was Galvano della Fiamma, in 
his Chronica Maior (now lost, but quoted by Ambrosio Taegio), who first 
gave this “ conversus” the name of “Petrus Hispanus”? It is doubtless these 
testimonies which form the basis for the later record in the Annales Ordinis 
Praedicatorum by T.M. Mamacho, 8 9 10 to which I referred in my earlier article. 


8 Libellus de principiis ordinis praedicatorum auctore Iordano de Saxonia, ed. H. Ch. Scheeben, 
Monumenta Historica Sancti Patris nostri Dominici, fasc. II, Rome 1935, 25-88 (n. 55, 
p. 51): “Missi sunt a Roma per magistrum Dominicum fratres Bononiam, videlicet frater 
Iohannes de Navarra et quidam frater Bertrandus, postmodum vero frater Christianus cum 
fratre converso.” See also Tugwell 1999 (op. cit., above, n. 5), p. 112. 

9 G. Odetto O.P., La cronaca maggiore dell’ordine domenicano de Galvano Fiamma , in: Archivum 
Fratrum Praedicatorum, 10 (1940), 297-373, on p. 344: “Fratres autem qui missi sunt 
Bononiam a beato Dominico fuerunt fr. Ioannes de Navara, fr. Bertrandus et fr. Petrus 
Hyspanus conversus.” 

10 T.M. Mamacho, Annales Ordinis Praedicatorum , t. I, Rome 1756, 466: “XXVII. Eo jam 
inde ab initio anni MCCXVIII post pascha, et antequam Reginaldus in Ordinem cooptare- 
tur, a Dominico praemissi venerant Fr. Johannes de Navarra, quern anno superiore Lutetiam 
Parisiorum abire jussum demonstravimus, Fr. Bertrandus, cujus praeter nomen, nihil com- 
pertum habemus (diversum enim a Bertrando Garrigiensi fuisse constat), Fr. Christianus, 
Fr. Petrus Hispanus conversus, et Fr. Ricardus senex vir gravissimus, singularique vitae 
innocentia excellens; atque non diu post Fr. Michael de Uzero, et Fr. Dominicus Hispanus 
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This “ conversus ” mentioned by Jordan of Saxony is called “fra Pietro con- 
verso romano” by D’Amato and Alee. 11 I do not know their reasons for 
this, but later D’Amato refers to him simply as “ 'frater conversus ”, indicat¬ 
ing the lack of documentation which might guarantee Galvano’s identification 
of this “ conversus ” with a “ Petrus Hispanus ”. 12 

This “ Petrus Hispanus conversus ” thus raises two important questions. On 
the one hand, that concerning what the word “ conversus ” means in the 
framework of the era in which the Order of Preachers was founded; on 
the other, that as to why Galvano della Fiamma came to identify the 
“conversus ” mentioned by Jordan of Saxony with a “ Petrus Hispanus ”. 

As far as the first of these points is concerned, in my 1997 article I 
considered two possible meanings of the word “ conversus a convert to 
Christianity from Judaism or Islam, or a member of a religious order 
who had not been ordained to the priesthood (lay brother). Because I 
regarded the “Estella tradition” as reliable, and because there was a size¬ 
able Jewish community in Estella, I inclined at that time to favour the 
interpretation that he was a convert from Judaism. This was the result 
of a purely hypothetical reflection based only on the fact that this word 
had been used with this meaning on other occasions. Now that my belief 
in the “Estella tradition” has been undermined, I can find no arguments 
either for or against this interpretation. Tugwell favours the second inter¬ 
pretation of the word “ conversus ”, and takes “ Petrus Hispanus conversus ” to 
be a member of the Order of Preachers who had not received ordina¬ 
tion (lay brother). In keeping with this view, he regards it as improbable 
that this “ Petrus Hispanus conversus ” should have worked on intellectual 


ex Hispaniis, propterea quod ibi ex usu Ordini non essent, reversi eodem Dominici jussu 
pervenerunt.” 

11 A. D’Amato and V. Alee, Bologna Domenicana, Bologna 1961, 101: “In un ospizio 
annesso alia chiesa si stabilirono alia fine di aprile del 1218 fra Bertrando e fra Giovanni 
di Navarra, inviati da San Domenico a Bologna. Nei messi succesivi giunsero fra Cristino, 
fra Pietro converso romano e fra Riccardo.” 

12 Alfonso D’Amato O. P., I Domenicani e VUnioersita di Bologna , Bologna 1988, p. 32: “In 
seguito manda a Bologna anche fra Cristiano e un fratello converso (8). (8) Libellus n. 55. 
Fra Cristiano e forse el monaco Cisterciense, passato all’Ordine dei predicatori, che sara 
uno dei fondadori del convento di Colonia (Vicaire pp. 446-7, 452, 631-2). Del fratello 
converso non si conosce il nome. Galvano Fiamma lo chiama Pietro di Spagna (cfr. AFP, 
10 (1940), p. 344). Non esistono pero documenti che provano la sua asserzione.” Vicaire 
also considers that the giving of the name “ Petrus Hispanus ” to the “ conversus ” of Bologna 
was Galvano’s invention: “Le nom de Pierre d’Espagne qu’on donne parfois au convers, 
est une invention de Galvano, AFP, X (1940), 344”, (M.H. Vicaire, O.P., Histoire de Saint 
Dominique , II, Paris 1957, 111, n. 44). 
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tasks, andtherefore believes that the latter could not have been the “auctor 
Summularum”. 

Concerning the second of these issues, Galvano della Fiamma would 
seem to be a source of unreliable information. 13 In fact, in his Chronica 
Minor , when referring to this same “ conversus ”, he does not identify him 
with a “ Petrus Hispanus ”, but with the same “frater Christianus” , 14 whom 
Jordan of Saxony says he accompanied on this second journey to Bologna. 
The two figures mentioned by Jordan of Saxony in his Libellus are thus 
reduced by Galvano to a single person, whom he calls “frater Christianas” 
in his Chronica Minor , and “frater Petrus Hyspanus” in his Chronica Maior. In 
view of these two texts, it is not easy to see that Galvano had precise 
information about the identity of this “ conversus” sent by St. Dominic to 
Bologna. 

Galvano also tells us of a “ Petrus Hispanus conversus” who was a member 
of the primitive Dominican community in Milan, whom he introduces to 
us as “Bead Dominici socius ”, 15 but whom he does not relate explicitly to 
the “ conversus” in Bologna. Tugwell considers that Galvano is referring in 
both cases to the same “ conversus ”, and that his very knowledge of this 
“Petrus Hispanus conversus” in Milan makes Galvano identify him with the 
“ conversus” in Bologna and assign the name of “ Petrus Hispanus” to him. 
In this case, “Petrus Hispanus conversus” must have moved to Milan from 
Bologna where St Dominic sent him, and the description “Bead Dominici 
socius” might indicate nothing more than the personal relationship with 
St. Dominic. In this view, Galvano, whose Chronica Minor identified the 
“frater Christianus” with the “ conversus” who accompanied him, must have 
eliminated the name "frater Christianus” in his Chronica Maior when he found 
out that the “ conversus” in Bologna was none other than the “ Petrus Hispanus 


13 According to T. Kaepelli, Galvano della Fiamma originated the (apparently false) 
attribution of several biographies of St. Dominic to Brothers Justin and Conrad. See 
T. Kaepelli O.P., Deux pretendus biographes de Saint Dominique: fibre Justin et fibre Conrad , in: 
Antonianum 20 (1945), pp. 227-244. 

14 B.M. Reichert, Fratris Galvagni de la Fiamma Cronica Ordinis Praedicatorum ab anno 1170 
usque ad 1333 , Rome 1897, p. 14: “20. Incipiente anno domini M.CC.XVIII 0 beatus 
Dominicus duos fratres misit Bononiam, scilicet fratrem Iohannem et fr. Beltrandum et 
unum conversum, qui dictus est frater Christianus, qui adhuc portabant habitum regu- 
larem, qui apud Sanctam Mariam de Mascarella habitaverunt.” 

15 G. Odetto O. P. 1940 (op. cit., above, n. 9): “Tres etiam conversi ibi fuerunt, videlicet 
frater Petrus Hyspanus qui fuerat beati Dominici socius, fr. Gulielmus de Benexio et fr. 
Delphinus de Modoetia” (p. 321); “Tres etiam conversi in prefato conventu fuerunt, videlicet 
fr. Petrus Hyspanus, qui socius beati Dominici aliquando fuit; fr. Gulielmus de Benesio et 
fr. Dalphinus de Modoetia” (p. 348). Vid. S. Tugwell 1999 (op. cit., above, n. 5), 112. 
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conversus”, a member of the community in Milan. TugwelPs interpreta¬ 
tion, given Galvano’s personal links with the Dominican community in 
Milan, seems likely, and could be accepted. However, since Galvano says 
nothing explicidy to us about the relationship between the two “ conversi ”, 
or about the earlier stay of the Milan “ Petrus Hispanus ” in Bologna, this 
interpretation can only be taken as a hypothesis awaiting further data 
which will enable us to accept or refute it. 

TugwelPs interpretation of the word “ conversus”, on which he bases his 
arguments against the possible identification of “ Petrus Hispanus conversus” 
with the “ auctor Summularum”, is perfectly consistent with the use of this 
word in the context of the Cistercian order and, later, in the Order of 
Preachers, and it would therefore seem quite reasonable to accept it. If, 
to this, we add the doubts regarding the trustworthiness of Galvano’s tes¬ 
timony which identifies this “ conversus ” with a “ Petrus Hispanus ”, it seems 
justified to join Tugwell in ruling out this “ Petrus Hispanus conversus ” from 
the field of research surrounding the “ auctor Summularum ”. However, I am 
unwilling to accept this conclusion as definitive for two reasons. On the 
one hand, there is a tradition connected with the editions of La Divina 
Commedia , to which I shall refer below, which conveys to us that “ Petrus 
Hispanus ”, the “ auctor Summularum ”, was a “lector in Bologna”, and “ Petrus 
Hispanus conversus ” is the only “ Petrus Hispanus ” with links with the Dominican 
friary in Bologna (in the thirteenth century) 16 that we know about. On 
the other hand, as there was a “ Petrus lector ” to whom the Provincial 
Chapter in Rome in 1244 entrusted, joindy with the “subprior of Rome”, 
the task of revising the liturgical Office 17 (“fra Pietro converso romano”, 
mentioned by D’Amato and Alee, could be the result of confusing the 
two members of this commission, “ Petrus lector ” and the “subprior of 
Rome”). 


16 D’Amato 1988 [op. cit above, n. 12) tells us of a Pietro di Spagna attached to the 
Dominican friary in Bologna at the end of the fourteenth century, who was a master of 
theology: “Maestri degli studi e fra Pietro di Spagna, che sara promosso maestro presso la 
facolta teologica delTUniversita di Bologna (vid. Piana, Nuovi Document, p. 302; Ehrle, Statuti , 
p.107)” (p. 201); “fra Pietro di Spagna, che e maestro degli studi in S. Domenico (1394)” 
(P- 214). 

17 L. Rousseau, De ecclesiastico officio Fratrum Praedicatorum secundum ordinationem venerabilis 
magistri Humbert de Romanis , in: A.S.O.P. XVII, an. XXXIV (1926), 711-30 (p. 723): “Iungimus 
fratri Petro lectori et suppriori Romano in remissionem omnium peccatorum ut ipsi omnes 
Epistolas et Evangelia, Kalendarium, Regulam, Constitutiones, Capitula, Orationes, et 
Collectas resumant et postmodum diligenter corrigant, et versiculent, et punctent secun¬ 
dum puncta debita et circumflectiones, in libris Conventus Romani.” 
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The identification of the “ conversus ” whom Jordan of Saxony mentions 
with the two “ Petrus Hispanus conversus ” mentioned by Galvano, and with 
the “Pietro converso romano” mentioned by D 5 Amato and Alee, with the 
“ Petrus lector ” in the records of the 1244 Roman Provincial Chapter, and 
with the “lector in Bologna” (“ auctor Summularum ”) mentioned by some 
editions of La Divina Commedia , is an improbable hypothesis which is hard 
to prove, but which should not be ruled out. One or several figures may 
have been confused, but as long as the relations between this “ Petrus 
Hispanus ” and this “ Petrus lector” are unclear, it would be imprudent to 
remove “ Petrus Hispanus conversus ” from the field of our research (above 
all when we remember that Luis de Valladolid also attributed the com¬ 
position of the Officium beati Dominici to the “ auctor Summularum ”). 

Obviously, if a single figure lies at the bottom of this plethora of names, 
the precise meaning of the word “ conversus ” ought to be an object of fur¬ 
ther research. Canonical tradition offers us a wide range of meanings for 
the word “ conversus ”, which go far beyond the two which we have con¬ 
sidered so far; among these are the meanings “monachus” , in its widest 
sense, and “novice”. 18 At the time of the founding of the Order of Preachers 
we know there was close collaboration with the members of the Cistercian 
Order, and that many Cistercians joined the new order in one way or 
another. 19 It is not unlikely that when the recently founded Order of 
Preachers expanded, some difference should have been established between 
those who had entered the order from secular life, and those who joined 
from other religious orders. Might this not be the meaning of the word 
“conversus ”? Might “ Petrus Hispanus conversus ” not have been a Cistercian 
monk, or one from some other order, who had joined the new Order of 
Preachers? I shall return to this problem below, but it may be useful to 


18 M a Teresa Barbadillo de la Fuente, Vida de Santo Domingo de Guzman. Edicion y estudio, 
Madrid 1985, vol. I, 303-4: “Converso es en el lenguaje canonico sinonimo de hermano 
lego. San Gualberto, fundador de la congregacion benedictina de Valleumbrosa, es quien 
introdujo esa diferencia. Caredan ordinariamente de cultura o habian llevado en el mundo 
una vida de escandalo y disipacion. Llevaban habito distinto al de los religiosos de coro, 
pero no se diferendan en lo tocante a votos de religion y vida monastica. Su escapulario 
era negro o gris y asi ha persistido hasta muy recientemente. [. . .] Converso equivalia 
tambien a novido que aun no han alcanzado la tonsura o aquellos hermanos que se ocu- 
pan de las necesidades materiales de los conventos”. See also “ Conner si ”, in Glossarium mediae 
et infimae latinitatis, conditum a Carolo du Fresne domino Du Cange , II. Band, Graz 1954, 547-8. 

19 Galvano della Fiamma himself, in reference to the Preachers who made up the sec¬ 
ond mission to Bologna, tells us that they “ adhuc portabant habitum regularem ” (see above, 
n. 14). Moreover, according to D’Amato, “Fr. Christianus’\ who accompanied our “ conversus ” 
on the second journey to Bologna, had been a Cistercian monk. See above, n. 12. 
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recall that Philip of Ferrara said of the author of the Summulae that “fuit 
posted de ordine jratrum predicatorum Might this not indicate that this “ Petrus 
Hispanus ” had belonged to some other religious order before joining the 
Order of Preachers? 

On the other hand, given the characteristics of Dominican spirituality 
resulting from the special status of a mendicant order, the internal organ¬ 
isation of the Order of Preachers had to differ from that of the Cistercian 
Order, and so it would come as no surprise if the term “ conversus ” had 
acquired a new meaning which, unlike “baptised”, “lay brother” or “monk”, 
could express a transitory condition, rather than a stable or permanent 
one, of the person whom it denotes. “ Conversus ”, then, could express the 
condition of a novice who had not been ordained to the priesthood but 
who was preparing for this. 20 Might this not be the case of “ Petrus Hispanus 
conversus ”? In either case, Tugwell’s argument against the possible iden¬ 
tification of “ Petrus Hispanus conversus ” with the u auctor Summularum” would 
lose much of its vigour. 

If “ conversus ” simply means novice, the identification of the “ Petrus 
Hispanus conversus ” in Bologna with the “ Petrus Hispanus conversus ” in Milan, 
both mentioned by Galvano, might turn out to be more problematic, 
above all if we bear in mind that Jordan of Saxony refers to the former 
using the word “ conversus ” alone, without giving his name. This “ conver¬ 
sus ” might not have been “ Petrus Hispanus ”, and this name might only 
have been the name of the “ conversus ” of Milan, which Galvano trans¬ 
ferred to the “ conversus ” of Bologna. Alternatively, there might have been 
a “ Petrus Hispanus lector in Bologna whom Galvano could have confused 
with the “ conversus ” mentioned by Jordan of Saxony (in this case, the 
meaning of the word “ conversus ” would be irrelevant). Nor should we rule 
out the idea that we might be looking at the same “ conversus ”, “ Petrus ” 
by name, who spent his novitiate in both Bologna and Milan, and who 
then perhaps returned to Bologna where he was “lector". Obviously all 
these reflections are purely hypothetical in character in the light of the 
testimonies regarding “ Petrus Hispanus ” who was lector in Bologna and 
“ Petrus lector" who revised the liturgical Office. Further research would be 
needed to confirm or reject these possibilities. 

Among these hypotheses, the most probably and likely is, in my view, 
that which presumes that Galvano confused the “ conversus ” of whom Jordan 
of Saxony writes with a “ Petrus Hispanus" who had also resided in the 


20 See above, n. 18. 
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Bologna priory. In this case, “ Petrus Hispanus cornersus” is not one, but two 
people: a “ conversus ” (lay brother), and a “ Petrus Hispanus ”, who might be 
the author of the Summulae. As I shall show below, various testimonies 
indicate the Navarrese origin of the u auctor Summularum” . Furthermore, 
the house of Santa Maria della Mascarella, where the first Dominican 
community in Bologna was formed, was dependent on the Augustinian 
Priory of Roncesvalles (Navarre), and was the place where Navarrese 
clergy studying in Bologna used to live. When St. Dominic arrived in 
Bologna he was received in this Cell; it was among Navarrese students 
there that he began his apostolic work in Italy, and there also that Brother 
Reginald joined the Order of Preachers and started out on his apostolic 
labours. Some of the Navarrese who lived in Santa Maria della Mascarella 
at the time collaborated with St. Dominic and even joined the new 
Order . 21 

This seems to be the case with Brother Ricardo, taken to be the first 
Prior of the Dominican community in Bologna, who, unlike the other 
members of this early community, arrived in Bologna not under orders 
from St. Dominic, but as a member of the Navarrese cell dependent on 
Roncesvalles. Brother Ricardo seems not to have been the only Navarrese 
in the Mascarella community to join the new Order of Preachers. According 
to D’Amato, St. Dominic had already drawn over one or two of the 
Canons of Roncesvalles living in Mascarella before his return to Rome, 
after his first journey to Bologna . 22 The first historians of the Order of 
Preachers seem to have been puzzled by the fact that there were Spaniards 
among the first members of the first Dominican community in Bologna 


21 D’Amato O.P. 1988 (op. cit ., above, n. 12), 30: “A Bologna esiste un ospizio per pel- 
legrini spagnoli; e tenuti dai canonici di Roncisvalle; e si trova alia periferia nord della 
citta, presso la chiesa di S. Maria della Mascarella. Di questi suoi connazionale Domenico 
forse e ospite nel suo breve soggiorno bolognese. Certamente, prima di reprendere il viag- 
gio per Roma, Domenico conquista uno o due di quei canonici alia sua causa. Il primo 
priore dei frati predicatori a Bologna e infatti un certo Riccardo, che non e fra quelli da 
lui inviati in questa citta. Molto probabilmente e uno dei canonici dell’ospizio della 
Mascarella (3). (3) Fra Riccardo e a S. Nicolo fin dall’inizio; ed e detto ‘priore dei frati’ 
e ‘vecchio’ (Vitae fratrum, 190-1).” On the relations between the Augustinian Priory of 
Roncesvalles and its cell Santa Maria della Mascarella, see P. Tamburri Bariain, Presencia 
institucional de Roncesvalles en Bolonia (siglos XII I-XVI), in: Hispania sacra, 49 (1997), n° 99, 
363-408; E. Ramirez Vaquero, La comunidad regular de Santa Marla de Roncesvalles (siglos XII- 
XIX), in: Principe de Viana, 54 (1993), 357-401; F. Miranda Garcia, Roncesvalles. Trayectoria 
patrimonial (siglos XII-XIX), Pamplona 1993. I wish to thank Jose Goni Gaztambide for let¬ 
ting me know about these works on the relationship between Santa Maria della Mascarella 
and the Priory of Roncesvalles. 

22 See above, n. 21. 
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who had not been included in any of the expeditions which St. Dominic 
sent to that city, and they attempted to integrate them into these mis¬ 
sions. T.M. Mamacho, probably following an earlier tradition, regards 
Brother Ricardo as a further member of the second expedition formed 
by “ Prater Christianus ” and the “conversus” P Could it not be the case that 
“ Petrus Hispanus ”, the “ auctor Summularum ”, was this second Canon of 
Roncesvalles who joined the Order of Preachers with Brother Ricardo, 
and whom Galvano (who did not know of the existence of this Navarrese 
cell of Mascarella and the incorporation of some of its members into the 
new order) identified with the “ conversus ” of unknown name as the only 
way of accounting for his presence among the members of the first 
Dominican community in Bologna? 

In fact, Galvano seems to have had some knowledge of a “ Petrus 
Hispanus ” among the members of the primitive Dominican community in 
Bologna, but knew nothing of this cell in Bologna depending on the 
Augustinian Priory of Roncesvalles or the incorporation of some of its 
members into the Order of Preachers. For this reason, he seems to have 
identified the “ conversus ” mentioned by Jordan of Saxony with “ Petrus 
Hispanus ” in order to explain the latter’s presence among the members 
of this community. If this were the case, we could easily explain and 
make compatible the traditions which link “ Petrus Hispanus ” with Bologna 
with those that link him to Navarre, as well as the confusion arising 
around the figure of “Petrus Hispanus ” as a result of his being identified 
with the “ conversus ” sent by St. Dominic to Bologna. Unfortunately, how¬ 
ever well this might seem to fit, it is still nothing more than a hypothesis 
which would require further research before being accepted or discarded. 

It remains for us to scrutinise the reasons why Tugwell considers that 
Pedro Ferrando should be excluded from the field of research into the 
“auctor Summularum ”. However, this problem calls for a careful examina¬ 
tion of all the issues surrounding the attribution of the “Legenda primd ” 
and the “Leyenda castellana”, and also the history of the “Legendae Sancti 
Dominici ” and the biographical itinerary of Pedro Ferrando. These are 
highly complex issues which I would prefer not to address here, and 
which I intend to make the subject of a separate article . 24 In my opin- 


23 See above, nn. 10 and 11. 

24 As far as the “Legendae Sancti Dominici ” are concerned, my 1997 article contains some 
major inaccuracies which I must rectify in this forthcoming paper. My main error was to 
take the Leyenda castellana” about St Dominic, attributed to Pedro Ferrando, as a mere 
translation of the “Legenda primd\ which is also attributed to him. 
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ion, however, as I shall try to show in my forthcoming article, Tugwell’s 
arguments against the possible identification of Pedro Ferrando with the 
“auctor Summularum ” are not conclusive; in my view, neither the attribu¬ 
tion of the “ Legenda primd ” to Pedro Ferrando, nor the reconstruction of 
Ferrando’s biographical itinerary from Gil de Santarem’s testimony, which 
are widely accepted, are as solid as Tugwell seems to believe. In the pre¬ 
sent paper I shall therefore leave the decisive issues surrounding Pedro 
Ferrando to one side, and confine myself to reporting some new findings 
regarding the “ auctor Summularum ” that have come to light since the pub¬ 
lication of my 1997 article. 


2. Additions to my 1997 Article 

My 1997 article was devoted exclusively to the problem of the identity 
of the “auctor Summularum ”. It was not my intention to examine the much 
wider problem of “Petrus Hispanus ” and the works which form the Corpus 
formerly attributed to John XXI (which Jose F. Meirinhos had set out 
in explicit and definitive form). 25 I only sought to investigate the problem 
as to whether the Tractatus ought to be attributed to John XXI, as had 
generally been thought until then, or whether it was the work of a mem¬ 
ber of the Order of Preachers, in accord with a long and ancient tradition. 

By analysis of the testimonies found in four different literary traditions 
(commentaries on La Divina Commedia , histories of the Order of Preachers 
and Spanish writers, histories of the popes and Portuguese writers, man¬ 
uscripts and editions of the Tractatus and the commentaries on them), I 
was able to show that the most ancient testimony attributing the Tractatus 
to John XXI was in the incunable edition of Iodocus Trutvetter’s Explanation 
and that this attribution had later spread via other editions of the Tractatus , 
Gessner’s Bibliotheca Universalis and Colmariense’s edition of Johannes 
Tritemius’ De scriptoribus ecclesiasticis. The outcome of all this was that this 
attribution was handed down to our own time as a unanimously accepted 
view in all these literary traditions. I also showed that all the testimonies 
prior to the edition of Trutvetter’s work attributed the Tractatus to a mem¬ 
ber of the Order of Preachers; that this tradition had been kept alive up 
till the publication of Simonin’s work in 1930; that the reasons given 
against this attribution by Quetif-Echard were not firmly grounded; and 
that some of the errors encountered in the tradition defending the attribution 


25 See above, n. 1. 
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of the Tractatus to a member of the Order of Preachers could easily be 
explained as a consequence of the doubts raised by the conflict between 
the two opposing traditions. 

By way of conclusion to these analyses, I proposed the following two 
points: 

i) that it is impossible to go on attributing the Tractatus to Pope John 
XXI, and 

ii) that the Tractatus should be attributed to a member of the Order 
of Preachers. 

In my subsequent research I have encountered no evidence that would 
oblige me to make any changes to these two principal conclusions. On 
the contrary, further findings have consolidated them. 

In my 1997 article I indicated the existence of eight testimonies which 
I had been unable to locate: the works of Graziolo de’Bambaglioli and 
Iohannes de Serravalle in the area of the tradition within editions of and 
commentaries on La Diuina Commedia; the works of Taegio, Plodius, Jacobus 
Brunus da Scigliano, Giovanni Michele Pio and Pedro Sanchez Ciruelo, 
in the area of the tradition among historians within the Order of Preachers 
and Spanish writers, and the logical tradition descending from the Tractatus ; 
and the works of Joao Barros within the tradition of Portuguese writers. 
Since that time, I have only been able to locate five of these eight sources. 
The other three, the works of Graziolo de 5 Bambaglioli (I have only found 
his commentary on the Inferno , and have not been able to determine 
whether or not he actually commented on the Paradiso ), Taegio (I have 
not managed to locate any reference to the u auctor Summularum ” in any 
of his surviving works) and Plodius (whom I have not even been able to 
identify), which could be of great interest because of their antiquity and 
their important role in the formation of some of the literary traditions 
involved in this case, have so far proved elusive. 

Of the five sources I managed to locate, only one, that of Joao Barros, 26 


26 “Isso mesmo Pedro Hispano, natural de Lisboa, Varao na Philosophia e medicina, 
excellentessimo; nao ha muito que tambem foi papa em Romae se chamou Joao viges- 
simo 2°” (n.e.: “Bern claro esta assim: 2°; parece, porem, que deve ser: Joao, vigessimo 7°”), 
Geographia da comarca d’entre Douro e Minho e Tras-os-Montes pelo Doutor Joao de Barros , Colecgao 
de manuscritos ineditos agora dados a estampa V, Porto 1919, 16 (edition of the original 
manuscript in the Biblioteca Publica Municipal do Porto). I thank Oscar Lilao for help¬ 
ing me to locate this source. This Joao Barros, who was quoted by Nicolas Antonio and 
other authors, contrary to what I believed in my 1997 article, seems not to have been the 
famous Joao Barros (1496-1570) who wrote the Decadas , but a contemporary of his with 
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relates “ Petrus Hispanus ” to Pope John XXL Although this source might 
in principle be of particular interest and importance, as Barros is the first 
Portuguese writer known to relate “ Petrus Hispanus ” to John XXI, it turns 
out to be completely irrelevant, as it does not even mention the Tractatus , 
contributes no significant information and seems to depend very heavily 
on the tradition of the history of the popes (a late and poorly founded 
tradition, as I established in my 1997 paper). 

I shall now examine the other four sources, and some further pieces 
of evidence, which serve to support the conclusions I drew in 1997. 

a) Lo qual giu luce in dodici libelli 

In the area of the tradition within editions of and commentaries on La 
Divina Commedia, , the work of Iohannes de Serravalle, 27 written in 1416- 
1417, does not contribute any relevant information concerning the prob¬ 
lem of the identity of “Pietro Ispano”: Dante’s work is translated into 
Latin, and de Serravalle’s sole contribution is that he identifies the “dod¬ 
ici libelli” with the Tractatus. On my search for this book, however, I 
found out about a further ancient commentary, the Chiose (latine) al Paradiso , 
which I have been unable to consult so far, but which could be of 
relevance. 28 

I have not undertaken the task of examining systematically the mod¬ 
em editions and translations of La Divina Commedia. This would be extremely 
difficult, because of both the massive numbers of texts involved and the 
existence of revised editions of some of the classic annotated editions in 
which the footnotes have been changed, which I would have to track 
back to their earlier versions. In some of the editions I have examined, as 
would be expected, the identification of “Pietro Ispano” with Pope John 


the same name who was royal notary at the court of John III of Portugal between 1546 
and 1547. 

27 “Hie sunt Illuminatus et Augustinus (fuerunt de sotiis Sancti Francisci), Hugo de 
Sancto Victore, Petrus Mangiadorius, Petrus Hispanus, Chrisostomus, Nathan propheta, 
Anselmus et Donatus, Rabbanus et Abbas Iochinus” (p. 958, capituli duodecim Summarium ); 
“. . . e Pietro Spano, / El qual gi luce in dodici libelli” (p 967a); “. . . et Petrus Hispanus, 
/ Qui iam lucet in duodecim libellis” 967b); “et Petrus Hispanus qui iam lucet in duodecim 
libellis, quia ipse fecit Tractatus, quos divisit in duodecim libellos” (967, notes), Giovanni 
Bertoldi da Sarravalle, Traduzione e commento della Divina Commedia di Dante Alighieri , San 
Marino 1986 (Fratris Iohannis de Serravalle, ord. min., episcopi et principis Firmani, 
Translatio et commentum to tins libri Dantis Aldigherii, cum textu italico Fratris Bartholomaei a Colle, 
eiusdem ordinis, nunc primum edita, Prati 1891). 

28 Chiose (latine) al Paradiso , canti X-XXXIII, nel vol. II dei manoscritti Palatini de Firenze, 
ordinati ed esposti da F. Palermo, Firenze 1860. 
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XXI is defended. A few examples of this are the editions by: E. Camerini, 29 
G.L. Passerini(|1915), 30 and D. Provenzal. 31 But in others, such as those 
of P. Costa (1771-1836), 32 N. Tommaseo, 33 G.B. Francesia, 34 P. Fraticelli, 35 
E. Fabietti 36 and G.M. Bertini (which I have been unable to locate), and 


29 La Divina Comedia di Dante Alighieri , con note tratte dai migliori commend per cura de 
Eugenio Camerini, Milano 1879, 346: “Pietro Ispano, figlio d’un medico di Lisbona. Fu 
vescovo di Braga, poi cardinale e vescovo di Tusculo, e nel 1276 papa Giovanni XXL 
Nel 1277 mori in Viterbo sotto le rovine di una parte del palazzo papale.” (Original edi¬ 
tion by Eugenio Camerini, Milano 1868-69). 

30 La Divina Commedia di Dante Alighieri , commentata da G.L. Passerini, con 105 illus- 
trazioni da Giotto, Botticelli, Stradano, Zuccari, Dore, Firenze 1918, cols. 729-80: 
“—Pietro Ispano: Piero di Giuliano da Lisbona (1226-1277): cardinale e vescovo di Frascati, 
poi papa (1276) col nome di Giovanni XXL Scrisse un trattato di medicina, il Thesaurus 
pauperum e un trattato di filosofia nei dodici libri (dodici libelli) delle Summulae logicae. Par 
che da giovine insegnasse nello Studio senese, se egli e quello stesso «dottore in fisica» del 
quale ci serban ricordo i libri di Bicherna sotto gli anni 1248-1252. Un atto del ‘47 pel 
quale P. Ispano vendeva una Bibbia al Priore del convento della Selva del Lago, proverebbe 
ch’egli arrivo a Siena in quell’anno, e vi presse stanza nel piu umile quartiere della citta, 
a cagione della sua miseria. Miseria, osserva lo Stapper, che spiegherebbe la liberalita di 
Pietro, in soccorrere, come ne ebbe el modo, alle necessita e al bisogno dei poveri schol- 
ari.” 

31 Dante Alighieri, La Divina Commedia (Paradiso), a cura di Dino Provenzal, 2 a ed., 1945 
(l a ed. 1938): “Pietro Ispano: Pietro di Giuliano da Lisbona, medico, filosofo e teologo: 
fu papa del 1276 al 1277 col nome di Giovanni XXI” (p. 734, n. 134); “Lo qual ecc.: 
Pietro Ispano scrisse, fra l’altro, dodici libri di Summulae Logicales e nel mondo (giii) ha fama 
(luce, risplende) in grazia di essi” (n. 135). 

32 I have not had the opportunity to consult the original edition by Paolo Costa. The 
two editions I have consulted (one from 1830 and the other undated) say nothing in this 
respect: “Pietro Ispano, filosofo rinomato per dodici libri di logica que scrisse” (La Divina 
Comedia di Dante Alighieri , con note di Paolo Costa da lui per questa edizione nuovamente 
riviste ed emendate, Firenze 1830, 635, n. 134; La Divina Comedia di Dante Alighieri , con 
note di Paolo Costa con nuove giunte e correzioni, Volume primo, Enrico Crotti libraio 
editore, Novara, 632). However, the Spanish version by M. Aranda, who says he is indebted 
to Paolo Costa (see below, n. 37), considers Peter of Spain to be “lector in Bolonia”. Given 
that the editions I consulted are presented as corrected editions, I am inclined to think 
that perhaps the original edition could contain this statement, although it might equally 
well have been added to subsequent editions. 

33 Dante Alighieri, La Divina Commedia , con le note di Niccolo Tommaseo, ed intro- 
duzione di Umberto Cosmo, vol. Ill, Paradiso, Torino 1922, 162: “— Ispano. Lesse a 
Bologna: scrisse dodici libri di logica e altri di teologia.— Libelli. Per libri nel Convito. E 
anche capitolo e articolo sono diminutivi di forma piu che di senso” (first edition of Niccolo 
Tommasseo, Milano 1865). 

34 La Divina Commedia di Dante Alighieri , con note del piu celebri commentatori raccolti 
del Sac. Prof. Giov. Batt. Francesia, dodicesima edizione, vol. Ill, Torino 1897, 107: “Pietro 
Ispano, perche di Spagna. Lesse a Bologna: scrisse dodici libri di logica ed altri di teologia.” 

35 La Divina Commedia di Dante Alighieri , col comento di Pietro Fratricelli. Nuova edizione 
riveduta da un Letterato toscano, G. Barbera, Firenze 1907, 483: “ Pietro Ispano , il quale, 
luce , risplende di fama, e chiaro giu in terra, per dodici libelli , libri di dialettica, ch’egli 
scrisse. Fu lettore in Bologna.— Libelli per libri anche nel Convito .” 

36 Dante Alighieri, La Divina Commedia , con la vita de Dante di Niccolo Tommaseo, con 
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some Spanish translations derived from these, such as those of M. Aranda 
y Sanjuan 37 and N. Gonzalez Ruiz, 38 “Pietro Ispano” is considered to be 
a lector in Bologna. 39 The editions which I have inspected by E. Tria 
and G. Vago, 40 and by R. Andreoli, 41 are not explicit in this respect, but 
seem closer to the second tradition, as they present “Pietro Ispano 55 as 
the author of works on theology (not medical treatises). I do not know 
what might lie at the origin of this family of editions or what the basis 
for this statement is, but its very existence obliges us to pay attention to 
Bologna and to “ Petrus Hispanus corwersui\ the only “ Petrus Hispanus 55 con¬ 
nected with Bologna (in the thirteenth century) of whom we know. The 
origin could be a confusion of “ Petrus Hispanus , auctor Summularuni 55 with 
Pietro di Spagna, a master of Theology at the University of Bologna at 
the end of the fourteenth century, or with “ Petrus lector ”, to whom the 
Roman Provincial Chapter of 1244 entrusted the task of revising the litur¬ 
gical Office, but it could also point to the links between the “ auctor 
Summularuni with the Dominican house in Bologna. 

The “Estella tradition 55 also finds an echo in the literature surround¬ 
ing Dante in the work of Roberto Rossi de Spinola, 42 who refers back 
to the book by Ludwig Noack, although in the edition of the latter which 
I have consulted, “ Petrus Hispanus 55 is identified as Pope John XXI and 
not as the Dominican buried in Estella. 43 I do not know what source was 


note del Tommaseo e d’altri illustri commentatori a cura di Ettore Fabietti, Milano 1931, 
502: “—Pietro Ispano. Insegno a Bologna e scrisse dodici libri di logica.—Libelli: Libri, 
in senso buono”. 

37 La Divina Comedia de Dante Alighieri , con notas de Paolo Costa adicionadas, traducida 
al castellano por D. Manuel Aranda y Sanjuan, Barcelona 1871, 425, n. 5: “Espanol, 
filosofo famoso por doce libros de logica que escribio: fue lector en Bolonia.” 

38 Dante Alighieri, Obras Completas, version castellana de Nicolas Gonzalez Ruiz, sobre 
la interpretation literal de Giovanni M. Bertini, B.A.C., second edition, Madrid 1965 (first 
ed. 1956), p. 425, n. 20: “Espanol, lector en Bolonia”. 

39 I owe the information about the existence of this family of editions of La Divina 
Commedia linking “Pietro Ispano” to the city of Bologna to Jose Goni Gaztambide. 

40 Dante Alighieri, La Divina Commedia , con note dichiarative ricavate dai migliori che 
ne scrissero dei tempi del poeta fino ai nostri tempi, con argomento e sommarii critici 
premessi a ciascun canto, per cura dai professori E. Tria e G. Vago, Napoli 1892, 
392-3: “Pietro Ispano. Famoso per dodici suoi libri di logica ed altri di teologia.” 

41 La Divina Commedia di Dante Alighieri , col comento di Raffaele Andreoli, Firenze 1906, 
263 (first edition of Raffaele Andreoli, Napoli 1856): “— Pietro Ispano. Famoso per dodici 
suoi libri di logica ed altro di teologia.” 

42 Roberto Rossi de Spinola, Dante e la Spagna , Milano 1929 (manuscript, Palacio Real, 
Madrid), p. 311: “La tradizione dei Domenicani ci tramanda che Pietro Ispano visse, mori e 
fu sepolto nel Convento Stella in Navarra (3)... (3) L. Noack, Phil. Geschichte. Lexikon , pg. 664.” 

43 Ludwig Noack, Philosophie-geschichtliches Lexikon, Historisch-biographisches Handworterbuch zur 
Geschichte der Philosophies Leipzig 1879. 
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used by Rossi de Spinola, but he does not really contribute any relevant 
information: his work is only valuable as a sign that the two traditions 
(that from the editions of Dante and the “Estella tradition”) actually met. 

The new testimonies examined in the framework of this literary tra¬ 
dition do therefore not contribute any relevant information which might 
help us to solve the problem of the identity of the “ auctor Summularum 
on the contrary, they raise a fresh problem concerning the origin and 
basis of this tradition which takes him to be “lector in Bolonia”—a prob¬ 
lem which is not entirely separate from that surrounding the figure of 
“Petrus Hispanus conversus ”. 

b) De Ordine Predicatorum 

In the sphere of the tradition among historians of the Order of Preachers, 
as far as sources referring explicidy to the “ auctor Summularum ” are con¬ 
cerned, we must add to the works of Giovanni Michele Pio (f c. 1644) 44 
the important Manuale Fratrum Praedicatorum of Seville. 45 Pio’s accounts, 
because of their lateness and their dependence on Taegio’s works (and 
probably those of Antonio de Sena), are interesting only in that they swell 
the lists of writers who maintained that the “ auctor Summularum ” belonged 
to the Order of Preachers and was buried in the Priory of St Dominic 
in Estella. However, the Manuale Fratrum Praedicatorum of Seville introduces 
a new factor which forces us to reexamine some of the analyses I car¬ 
ried out in my 1997 article. Its words are as follows: 

Eodem etiam tempore creditur floruisse frater Petrus Hispanus, auctor Summularum 
logices, sanctus homo et in artibus doctissimus, qui Qamore in conventu ordinis sepul- 
tus est (cap. VI,i"r). 

In this text, the reference to the “ auctor Summularum ” is explicit, but his 
place of burial is pinpointed as the Dominican house in Zamora, not 


44 F. Giovanni Michele Pio, Delle vite degli huomini illustri di S. Domenico , Bologna 1607 
(Pavia 1613): “1249. Fra Pietro di natione Spagnola, volgarmente Pietro Hispano chiam- 
ato, compose quelle Summule Logicali, che comunemente s’adoprano, nelle Scuole tra li 
principianti, nella quale si chiude in Epitome la dottrina logicale d’Aristotele. taeg. pp.”; 
“S. Domenico di Stella, ove giacciono l’ofia di F. Pietro Hispano, che quivi lesse, found, 
del 1264”, F. Giovanni Michele Pio Bolognese, Della nobile et generosa progenie del P.S. Domenico 
in Italia, libri due, in Bologna , appresso Bartolomeo Cochi, 1615, p. 160b. 

45 Chronica brevis et generalis Ordinis Praedicatorum (Explicit manuale fratrum predicatorum. Impressum 
Hispali per honorabilem virum Ioannem Varela a Salmantica), in Manuale Fratrum Praedicatorum 
(.Explicit totum Manuale Fratrum Praedicatorum ordinatum per quemdam religiosum Sancti Pauli Hispalensis 
eiusdem ordinis) [s. d., first third of the sixteenth century (?)]. 
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Estella, and so it comes into conflict with the “Estella tradition”. This 
testimony lies at the root of my present doubts regarding the trustwor¬ 
thiness of the “Estella tradition”, and therefore merits special attention 
(see section c). 

In the area of the tradition arising out of the Tractatus (editions and 
commentaries on this work, and the tradition surrounding the Summulae 
in general), to the testimonies of Jacobus Brunus da Scigliano 46 and Pedro 
Sanchez Ciruelo 47 we must add those of John Mair, 48 Domingo de San 
Juan del Pie del Puerto 49 and Domingo Banez. 50 Banez’s testimony, like 
that of Pio, is interesting only in that it adds to the list of writers who 
maintained that the “auctor Summularum !’ belonged to the Order of Preachers. 
The testimonies of Jacobus Brunus da Scigliano, John Mair and Domingo 
de San Juan del Pie del Puerto do not even explicitly say that he belonged 
to the Order of Preachers, although in the case of the first, the indica¬ 
tion of 1250 as the “ 'floruit ” of “Petrus Hispanus ” would seem to point to 
the writer’s dependence on the Dominican tradition (which means that 
it can be added to the same list). In the case of John Mair, the refer¬ 
ence to Peter of Spain as a religious is clearly evidence that Mair does 
not identify him with Pope John XXI, but rather sees him as a mem¬ 
ber of the Order of Preachers. In the case of Domingo de San Juan del 
Pie del Puerto, who was himself of Navarrese origin, the reference to 


46 Breviarium dialecticum quod Summulas vocant , Auctore A.R.P.M.F. Iacobo Bruno a Scigliano 
Ord. Praedicat. et in Collegio Rhegino Provincia Calabriae Regente, Messanae, Ex Typogr. 
Illustriss. Senatus, apud Paulum Bonacota, 1663 ( Praeludium primum. De definitione, obiecto, et 
fine Artis Summulisticae , p. 2): “Quoad I. N. Mag. Petrus Hyspanus, qui floruit anno 1250, 
& Summularum Auctor primus, sic definit Summulam: Summula est quoddam Compendium 
breviter, et generaliter compraehendens ea, quae in libris logicalibus Arist. diffuse, et in 
speciali tractantur.” 

47 See below, n. 57. 

48 Summulae , in Inclytarum artium ac sacre pagine doctoris acutissimi magistri Joannis Maioris Scoti 
libri quos in artibus in collegio Montis Acuti Parisius regentando in lucem emisit , Lugduni 1516, fol. 
XXVIIIra: “Et cum fuerit religiosus verisimile est quod fuerit magister in theologia: quia 
religiosi regulariter non sunt magistri in artibus [. . .] De septimo termino taceo: ne bland- 
itor videar in hispanorum presentia. Etiam sicut dicit Salustius: malo de Carthagine tacere 
quam parum de ea loqui.” 

49 Oppositiones Fratris Dominici de Sancto Iohanne del Pie del Puerto , Salmanticae 1522, fol. 
XXIIIvb: “Subalternae vero computantur a magistro Petro Hispano compatriota meo inter 
oppositas.” 

50 Domingo Banez, Institutiones minoris Dialecticae, quas Summulas vocant, per firatrem Dominicum 
Banes, ordinis Praedicatorum, sacrae Theologiae Salmanticae antiquum professorem , Salmanticae, excud- 
ebat Andreas Renaut, MDXCIX, p. 4r: “Unde Petrus Hispanus, ordinis praedicatorum 
insignis magister, quern modernorum plurimi sequuti sunt, pro erudiendis novitiis, minores 
quosdam Tractatus, quod Summulas vocavit, breviter composuit.” 
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Peter of Spain as “ compatriota meo 55 shows clearly that he did not identify 
him with Pope John XXI, who was of Portuguese origin, but with that 
member of the Order of Preachers connected with the town of Estella 
(Navarre). The testimony of Pedro Sanchez Ciruelo, which is particularly 
significant as he himself was not a Dominican, recognises the “ auctor 
Summularum” as a member of the Order of Preachers (“vir religiosus ex sacro 
or dine fratrum predicatorum divi patris Dominici ”) of Navarrese origin (“ prope 
conterraneus patriaque vicinus ”). This testimony is also worthy of special atten¬ 
tion, in that it provides us with a definitive solution to one of the prob¬ 
lems surrounding “ Petrus Hispanus ”, albeit a secondary one (see section d). 

c) “Qui Qamore in conventu ordinis sepultus est” 

The Manuale Fratrum Praedicatorum of Seville declares that “ Petrus Hispanus ”, 
the “auctor Summularum 55 , is buried in the Dominican house at Zamora, 
thus contradicting the “Estella tradition 55 according to which the tomb of 
the “auctor Summularum 5 is in the Dominican Priory at Estella. For this 
reason, we need to re-examine our analyses of the testimonies in this 
tradition. 

If we compare the testimony of this Manuale Fratrum Praedicatorum with 
those that convey the “Estella tradition 55 , it would seem to be the latter 
which is the more reliable, both because of the number of authors who 
reflect it, their greater antiquity and the type of evidence they mention. 
The Manuale Fratrum Praedicatorum , published in first third of the sixteenth 
century, is the only known text to declare that the “auctor Summularum” is 
buried in Zamora, and it provides no details as to his tomb, or any evi¬ 
dence for this assertion. On the other hand, the “Estella tradition 55 is 
backed up by the testimonies of eleven writers 51 (the first of these, Baltasar 
Sorio, was writing between 1516 and 1522), who describe the precise 
place of the grave and give the text of his epitaph, which some mention 
seeing personally. This tradition also has the backing of the anonymous 
commentary on the Tractatus , from the fourteenth or fifteenth century, 
preserved in manuscript 2080 of the University of Salamanca, in which 
“Petrus Hispanus” is presented to us as “de Stella oriundus 5552 —which links 


51 Baltasar Sorio (| 1557), Juan de Marieta (f 1611), Francisco Diago (f 1615), 
A.S. Peregrino (| 1656), Juan Lopez (1524-1632), Giovanni Michele Pio (| c. 1644), 
Francisco Bernardo de Oteiza (s. XVII), Baltasar de Lezaun (s. XVII), Jose de Sarabia y 
Lezana (s. XVIII), Tomas Madalena (s. XVIII) y Pascual de Larrainzar (1716-1797). See 
nn. 55 to 66 of my 1997 article and n. 44 of the present paper. 

52 See d’Ors 1997 [op. cit., above, n. 2), 48. 
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“ Petrus Hispanus ” with the town of Estella even though it says nothing 
about his tomb—and of the testimonies of Domingo de San Juan del Pie 
del Puerto and Pedro Sanchez Ciruelo, who recognise the Navarrese ori¬ 
gin of the “ auctor Summularum ”, which might lend greater verisimilitude to 
the other testimonies. 

It is my view that the nature of these eleven testimonies which go to 
make up the “Estella tradition” does not allow us to doubt the existence 
of this tomb, with its inscription “Hie iacet reverendus pater magister fr. Petrus 
Hispanus , auctor Summularum ”. There is no reason to doubt Francisco 
Bernardo de Oteiza who, in 1688, acting as apostolic notary, described 
the precise position of the grave and the text of its inscription. None the 
less, the existence of such a grave with this inscription at this date is not 
enough to prove the reliability of the “Estella tradition”. The epitaph 
described by Oteiza seems not to have been a medieval one, but one 
dating from modern times. The doubt therefore arises as to whether it 
was the original epitaph which inspired the belief that this was the grave 
of the “ auctor Summularum ’, or whether it was the belief that this was the 
grave of the “ auctor Summularum 5 that led later generations to add this 
inscription. My view is that there are reasons to think that the latter is 
the most probable hypothesis, which raises major doubts concerning the 
value of the testimonies belonging to the “Estella tradition”. 

If we leave aside the arguments concerning the chronology assigned to 
“Petrus Hispanus ” and the date at which the Priory of Santo Domingo in 
Estella was founded (between 1258 and 1264), which Quetif-Echard used 
to object to the testimonies in the “Estella tradition”, and which I scru¬ 
tinised in my 1997 article, concluding that they were inconclusive, there 
are at least three reasons to doubt the reliability of this tradition. The 
first, which lies at the root of this revision of my 1997 analysis, is related 
to the Manuale Fratrum Praedicatorum , which Tomas Madalena, a figure in 
the “Estella tradition”, was acquainted with but quoted only in fragmentary 
form: “Eodem etiam tempore creditur floruisse Fr . Petrus Hispanus , auctor Summularum 
Logices , sanctus homo , et in artibus dissertissimus ”. Tomas Madalena does not 
quote the decisive final phrase in the text of the Manuale : “qui Qamore in 
conventu ordinis sepultus est”. The omission of this final part, which creates 
a major difficulty for the adherents of this tradition, can only arouse sus¬ 
picions. The lateness of Tomas Madalena’s testimony means that we do 
not have to credit this apparent manipulation of the text of the Manuale 
Fratrum Praedicatorum with any particular importance, but it does prompt 
the question as to whether later supporters of this tradition really did not 
know this information, or whether they simply kept quiet about it. 
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The second reason has to do with the testimonies concerning the inscrip¬ 
tion on the tomb in Estella. Francisco Bernardo de Oteiza is the first 
writer to give the full epitaph, in 1688: “Hie iacet reverendus pater magister 
fr. Petrus Hispanus, auctor Summularurri Before him, only Juan Lopez, in 
1613, mentions the inscription on this grave, but he describes it differently: 
“Hie facit (sic) reverendus pater frater Petrus Hispanus ”. In my article of 1997 
I thought that the difference between the two authors’ descriptions of the 
inscription could be explained by the indirect nature of Juan Lopez’s 
account, as there is no evidence that he had actually seen the tomb in 
Estella and he would seem to be transmitting an earlier tradition in some¬ 
what fragmentary form. However, the silence regarding this inscription 
on the part of Baltasar Sorio and, above all, Juan de Marieta (who 
describes the position of the grave in some detail), now makes me inclined 
to think that the final part of the inscription was added after 1613, once 
a tradition that the “auctor Summularum ” was buried in that tomb had been 
consolidated. The absence of older testimonies referring to the existence 
of such a tomb with such an epitaph would also seem to favour this view. 

The third and final reason, which is perhaps little more than a post¬ 
script to the second, derives from the testimony of Baltasar de Lezaun 
in 1698 (that is, only ten years after that of Francisco Bernardo de Oteiza), 
who identifies “Petrus Hispanus ”, the “auctor Summularum ” buried in Estella, 
with Pedro Vitoria, whom we are told by Pascual de Larrainzar was a 
master of logic and was still alive in 1375. Larrainzar rightly considers 
that Lezaun had been erroneous in identifying the “auctor Summularurri ” as 
Pedro Vitoria, but we might equally draw the conclusions that Larrainzar 
too had been mistaken in thinking that it was the “auctor Summularum ’ 
and not Pedro Vitoria who lay buried there. In view of the late origins 
of the “Estella tradition”, the different ways in which information has 
been handed down concerning the tomb and the inscription on it, and 
the presence of Pedro Vitoria in connection with the Priory of Santo 
Domingo in Estella, it would seem very probable that it was the latter, 
and not the “auctor Summularum ”, who was buried there. The name “Petrus ” 
and his status as master of logic might easily account for this confusion. 

However, quite apart from the testimonies belonging to this “Estella 
tradition” surrounding the tomb in the Priory of Santo Domingo, MS 
Salamanca, UL, 2080 also links the “auctor Summularurri ” to the town of 
Estella. This could provide a further reason for the origin of this confu¬ 
sion concerning the grave (if the “auctor Summularurri ” was connected with 
Estella, then it is not surprising that he was confused with Pedro Vitoria, 
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master of logic, who was buried in Estella), but at the same time, it means 
that we cannot entirely rule out the “Estella tradition”. It may be swathed 
in doubts and suspicions, and clouded by confusions and imprecision, but 
despite everything, we cannot conclude from this that it was definitely 
not the “ auctor Summularum ” who was buried in the grave in the Priory 
of Santo Domingo. 

All these inconclusive reflections which have shed doubt on the relia¬ 
bility of the “Estella tradition” have their origin in the testimony of the 
Manuale Fratrum Praedicatorum , which states that the “ auctor Summularum ” 
was buried in Zamora. But, as I have said before, as this is a single, 
imprecise testimony, it does not offer sufficient reasons for us to credit it 
with greater reliability than the “Estella tradition”. However, its imprecise 
nature might be explained by the eventful history of the Dominican house 
in Zamora, which was built three times and also demolished three times: 
probably by the beginning of the sixteenth century, when the Manuale 
was published, no remains of the original Dominican house were left, nor 
were there any traces of the grave of the “ auctor Summularum”, and it was 
no longer possible to describe its site, or reconstruct or describe any pos¬ 
sible inscription. 53 Moreover, its isolated nature might be explained by its 
literary genre, which was less widespread and less influential than the his¬ 
tories of writers or learned men which passed on the “Estella tradition”. 

On the other hand, we ought perhaps not to regard it as being as iso¬ 
lated as it might appear at first sight. Although I have postponed dis¬ 
cussion of the issues surrounding Pedro Ferrando until a later paper, we 
know that Pedro Ferrando was buried in Zamora, and the statement in 
the Manuale Fratrum Praedicatorum might indicate that the “ auctor Summularum” 
was identified with Pedro Ferrando, to whom the first “ Legenda Sancti 
DominicF was attributed. In this case, the Manuale seems to fall in with 
Luis de Valladolid (whom it might be echoing), who attributed a History 
of St Dominic to the “ auctor Summularum ”. 


53 We have scarcely any references to the ancient Dominican house at Zamora, which 
seems to have been situated to the north of the town, cf. Guadalupe Ramos de Castro, 
El arte romanico en la provincia de ^jamora, Diputacion Provincial de Zamora 1977, 62: “A1 
N., la de la Vega, donde se hallaba una sinagoga y el cementerio de los judios, y donde 
Santo Domingo fundo su convento.” The Enciclopedia Espasa gives us information about 
its eventful history: “A la invasion de los franceses se remonta la ruina del convento de 
Santo Domingo, antes titulado de San Ildefonso, rico de memorias del santo patriarca que 
lo fundo, de las predicaciones de San Vicente Ferrer y de mil curiosas tradiciones, tres 
veces edificado y tres destruido”, Enciclopedia Universal Ilustrada Europea Americana , v. 70, 
Espasa-Calpe S.A., Madrid-Barcelona 1966, 938-9. 
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The Manuale Fratrum Praedicatorum raises major doubts concerning the 
reliability of the “Estella tradition” and forces us to consider an oppos¬ 
ing tradition which holds that the “ auctor Summularum ” was buried in 
Zamora and not Estella. These two traditions cannot be reconciled, 54 even 
though both are consistent with the testimony in manuscript 2080 of the 
University of Salamanca (there is nothing to say that the “ auctor Summularurri\ 
“de Stella oriundus”, might not be buried not in Estella but in Zamora). 
But nor does this mean that the evidence in MS Salamanca, UL, 2080, 
which tells us of the origin of the “ auctor Summularum ”, deserves to be 
relied on more than any of the testimonies about the tomb, except, per¬ 
haps on grounds of its greater antiquity. The testimonies preserved about 
the “ auctor Summularum ” are mutually contradictory, and some have to be 
discarded. In my 1997 article I rejected any testimonies that identified 
him with Pope John XXI because of their lateness and the way in which 
they arose, in favour of the older accounts which took him to be a mem¬ 
ber of the Order of Preachers. We now find that these too contradict 
each other, and that some of these have to be discarded. But the deci¬ 
sion we face this time is much more difficult. 

d) “ Petrus Hispanus antiquior"/“Petrus Hispanus recentior ” 

The problem surrounding the identity of the “ auctor Summularum 5 is not 
a new one. In my 1997 article I pointed out that, alongside the two 
major traditions which identified him as Pope John XXI on the one hand 
and a member of the Order of Preachers on the other, there were also 
other authors, like Nicolas Antonio, who recognised that the testimonies 
that had been preserved were not enough to enable us to pronounce in 
favour of one or other of these traditions (“ Absque tamen praeiudicio veritatis, 
relinquentes aliis quorum intererit duo an unus Petrus cognomento Hispanus juerit 
examinare , interim nos praeter Ioannem Papam privatum alium ponimus ”). Moreover, 
authors such as Quetif-Echard rejected both traditions (“Etsi autem ille non 
sit noster , non inde sequitur quod sit Summus Pontifex Joannes XXI , dictus antea 
Petrus Juliani & quandoque Petrus Hispanus simplicite r”). In my earlier article, 
I showed that the evidence in favour of the “auctor Summularum ” being a 
member of the Order of Preachers was much stronger than that which 


54 In reality, taking into account all the possibilities, it might even be that these two 
traditions are not incompatible, as there is nothing to say that, after one of the destruc¬ 
tions of the Dominican house in Zamora, the tomb of “Petrus Hispanus ” could not have 
been moved to Estella. However, I shall leave this possibility aside for the present. 
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supported his identity as Pope John XXI, and that the reasons which 
Quetif-Echard brought to bear against these testimonies lacked all basis. 
In principle, it seems that there is no reason to doubt that the “ auctor 
Summularum ” belonged to the Order of Preachers, and no grounds to give 
credence to a third hypothesis. 

However, this only solves a small part of the problem since, apart from 
his belonging to the Order of Preachers, we scarcely know anything about 
the identity and biography of the “ auctor Summularum ”. We have already 
seen that there is contradictory evidence about his burial place, and that 
the identity of the “ auctor Summularum ” is still in doubt. 

With a view to clearing the way forward towards a solution, it would 
be useful to remove a spurious problem that has arisen around the figure 
of “ Petrus Hispanus ” which has engendered needless duplications, obscured 
the nature of the problem, and entangled the question of the “ auctor 
Summularum ” with other issues concerning the history of medieval thought 
which have, in principle, nothing to do with our “ Petrus Hispanus ”. I refer 
to the distinction sometimes made between a “ Petrus Hispanus antiquio P 5 
(senior or older) and a “ Petrus Hispanus recentior” (junior or younger), which 
was introduced by Nicolas Antonio in his Bibliotheca Hispana Vetus on the 
basis of Pedro Sanchez Ciruelo’s account, and which has subsequendy 
had repercussions on the problem of “ Petrus Alfonsi ” and the problems of 
the authors of the Summa totius logice and the De consolatione rationis. This 
is what Nicolas Antonio says: 

163. Sed & aliquid habemus his ex eodem Petro Ciruelo adiungere. Alterum nempe 
is Petrum Hispanum, praeter priorem hunc Summularum inventorem, cognitum 
habuit, quern iuniorem appellat, cum tempore, turn professione vitae diversum. In 
clericali enim statu honestissime vivens, philosophus fuit atque theologus doctissimus, 
omniumque bonarum artium disciplinis excultus: utpote quern non barbarum aevum, 
sed cultior utique aetas tulit. Huic tribuit Ciruelus commentaria I. In spheram Ioannis 
de Sacro-bosco. II. In arithmeticam et geometriam Thomae Bravadini. III. In per- 
spectivam Cantuariensis. IV. In Aristotelis praedicamenta seu categorias, et posteri- 
ora analytica. 

164. Huius quoque Petri iunioris adscriptum nomini circumferri ait in antiquis quibus- 
dam exemplis Summularum opus hoc titulo: Petri Hispani recentioris opusculum 
Summularum ad magnam logicam Aristotelis introductorium. Hoc inde natum aiunt, 
quod iunior hie Petrus conterranei fui & sibi cognominis Petri alterius dolens vicem, 
cuius libellus scilicet orto iam disciplinarum sidere propter ruditatem stili contem- 
nebatur: eidem limam iudicii ac sermonis admoverit, inductis insuper quae neces- 
saria, deductisque prudenter quae superflua essent, omniaque in commodiorem ordinem 
redegerit. 

In my 1997 study, I paid no attention to this passage from Nicolas 
Antonio, as I hoped to consult Pedro Ciruelo’s original. According to the 
latter, there were two “ Petrus Hispanus ”, from almost the same place, one 
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predating the other, both of whom wrote “ Summulae ” (one the inventor, 
the other in a spirit of reform), and both of whom were eminent the¬ 
ologians and philosophers well versed in all the arts. In later centuries, 
this duplication was to have surprising consequences. Scholars have taken 
this passage as being an explanation for the existence of two opposing 
traditions around the identity of the “ auctor Summularum ”: “ Petrus Hispanus 
antiquioi the author of the “ Summulae ”, is held to be Pope John XXI, 
whereas “ Petrus Hispanus recentiof , who reformed the latter’s work, is a 
member of the Order of Preachers and can supposedly be identified with 
“ Petrus Alfonsi ”, buried in Estella, whom some defenders of the Dominican 
tradition regarded as the author of the Tractatus (this would also explain 
why some adherents of the Dominican tradition considered “ Petrus Hispanus ” 
to be a late thirteenth-century or even early fourteenth-century figure). 

Once the figure of “ Petrus Alfonsi ” had been built up in this way as a 
fourteenth-century Spanish Dominican who wrote “ Summulae ” on logic, it 
came to be thought that these “ Summulae ” were the very Summa totius log- 
ice , which was regarded as an expression of Thomist logic and the work 
of a Spanish author. 55 This figure of “ Petrus Hispanus recentior* ’ has also 
been proposed as the possible author of De consolatione rationis , 56 I shall not 
go into these problems in detail here, but as Pedro Ciruelo’s text shows 


55 Martin Grabmann was the first scholar to put forward this hypothesis: see 
M. Grabmann, Handschriftliche Forschungen und Funde zu den philosophischen Schriften des Petrus 
Hispanus, des spateren Papstes Johannes XXI (f 1277), Sitzungsberichte der Bayerischen Akademie 
der Wissenschaften, Phil. Hist.Abteilung 9, Munich 1936, 3-137 (pp. 24-5). Other authors 
later took this up: G. Fraile O.P., Historia de la Filosojia Espanola. Desde la epoca romana hasta 
fines del siglo XVII, Madrid 1971, 169: “Pedro Alfonso.—Dominico burgales, del convento 
de Estella, a quien indebidamente algunos han querido identificar con Pedro Hispano. Se 
le atribuye haber escrito unas Summulae logicales quae communiter traduntur pueris. Grabmann 
propuso la hipotesis de que quiza respondan a la Summa totius Logicae Aristotelis, atribuida 
a Santo Tomas. Es, indudablemente, obra de algun autor espanol, pues dice: “et hoc idem 
facimus nos in lingua vulgari, nam dicimus, el correr mio, ubi ly el est articulus ”. Es una obra 
muy buena, quiza un poco penetrada de conceptualismo nominalista, pero que fue 
aprovechada por Juan de Santo Tomas y otros despues de el”. See C.H. Lohr, Medieval 
Latin Aristotle Commentaries. Authors: Narcissus-Richardus, in: Traditio, 28 (1972), 333-4. 

56 De consolatione rationis, MS Escorial R-II-14, 33v-53r: “ Incipit prohemium Magistri Petri 
Compostelani, de Consolatione Rationis, in honorem Domini Archiepiscopi Compostellani ”. See Casimiro 
Torres Rodriguez, El Maestro Pedro Compostelano. Un compostelano olvidado, in: Cuadernos de 
Estudios Gallegos, XXIX, fascs. 87-89 (1974-75), Madrid 1975, 65-101, p. 100. On the 
problem of Pedro Compostelano and his De consolatione rationis, see also Pedro Blanco Soto, 
Petri Compostellani de Consolatione Rationis libri duo, Munster 1912 (transcription of treatise); 
Cesar Rana Dafonte, Problemtica en tomo a la obra De consolatione rationis 3 de Petrus Compostelanus, 
in: Revista Espanola de Filosofia Medieval, 0 (1993), 165-8; id., El combate entre el mundo y 
la razon segun Pedro Compostelano, in: Revista Espanola de Filosofia Medieval, 1 (1994), 
27-36. 
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quite clearly, this figure of “ Petrus Alfonsi 55 does not exist: “ Petrus Hispanus 
recentio f” is none other than Pedro Sanchez Ciruelo himself. Nicolas Antonio 
failed to understand Ciruelo’s sense of humour: Ciruelo published his own 
Summulae as the work of a “ Petrus Hispanus recentio f”: 

Venientes ergo ad nostri huius opusculi titulum, dicimus quod ipse tres causas eius 
brevissime prenotat: efficientem, materialem et formalem. Causam efficientem, id est, 
autorem, imprimis ostendit, dicens “Petri Hispani”. Sed quia addidit agnomen recen- 
tioris, innuit duos eiusdem nomenclature autores Summularum, alterum antiquiorem 
et alterum recentiorem. Petrus igitur Hispanus antiquior fuit vir religiosus ex sacro 
ordine fratrum predicatorum divi patris Dominici, qui cum esset doctor Parisiensis 
perlegissetque omnes Aristotelicos libros qui sunt in usu apud latinos philosophos, 
inter alia multa eius opera peregregia, decrevit ad eruditionem noviciorum sue reli- 
gionis edere unam facilem introductionem ad magnam logicam Aristotelis, que pro- 
fecto in primo eius aditu apparet difficilis et obscura valde, donee previa quadam 
vocabulorum precognitione, et plana regularum declaratione fuerit illustrata. Hanc 
suam introductionem logicam ipse Summulas appellavit, scilicet diminutivo vocabulo, 
quod essent breves quidam tractatus seu libelli respectu illius magne summe Aristotelis. 
Recentior atque posterior Petrus Hispanus fuit etiam philosophus pariter et theolo- 
gus doctissimus, atque in doctrina Aristotelis diutius exercitatus. Hie erat sacerdos 
honestissimus, et vixit in habitu clericali sancti Petri apostoli. Is videns in suo erudi¬ 
tion seculo logicam ubique docere exactius quam olim in etate alterius Petri, adeo 
ut iam apud logicos huius temporis predicte Summule sui predecesoris parvi esti- 
mentur, instituit eidem opusculo Summularum limam sue correctionis admovere, hoc 
est, quedam addere, nonnulla demere, atque alia in meliorem ordinem redigere et 
commutare, quatenus hac sua elucidatione, Summule iste et faciliores et utiliores 
apparerent in scholis logicorum. Hoc munus correctionis huius opusculi iure vendi- 
cavit, turn quia et ipse Petrus et ipse Hispanus erat, atque prope conterraneus patri- 
aque vicinus suo predecessori, turn quia hie seculum magis eruditum invenit in log- 
ica disciplina quam prior ille Petrus, Summularum autor, turn denique quia quum 
esset in liberalibus scientiis et in universa philosophia doctissimus (quod pluraque eius 
opuscula ostendunt), iam sibi licuerat quosdam aliorum autorum libros suo examine 
perlustrasse, ut Spheram Ioannis de Sacrobustro, Arithmeticam et geometriam Thome 
Bravadini, Perspectivam Cantuariensis, et nonnullos alios. Adhuc et duos libros 
difficillimos magne logice Aristotelis, Predicamenta scilicet et Posteriora analitica, suis 
commentarius effecerat clariora. Quare citra alterius Petri iniuriam, hoc Summularum 
opusculum suum dicere potuit in hoc titulo. Ait enim divus Hieronymus in prologo 
Galeato, quicquid crebius vertendo et emendando solicitus, et didiscimus et tenemus, 
nostrum est. Eodem iure, et Buridanus, Summulas a se correctas, suas esse dixit; 
vocantur enim Summule Buridani. Hec de autore” (fol. XCIXvb). 57 

In view of this text, as both the title and colophon of the edition of his 
work confirm, as does the list of works attributed to him, there is no 
doubt that this “ Petrus Hispanus recentior ” was one and the same as Pedro 


57 Pedro Sanchez Ciruelo, Summule Petri Hispani, nunc recenter correcte, ac bone solideque log- 
ice documentis illustrate, septemque libellis distincte, cum preclarissimo commentario. MDXXXVII. 
Colophon: Absolutum est hoc Petri Hispani mentions Summularum Opusculum, in alma Salmanticensium 
Academia, anno a partu Virginis MDXXXVII, die XVII decembris. 
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Sanchez Ciruelo. Nor is there any doubt that Ciruelo identifies “ Petrus 
Hispanus antiquior" as a member of the Order of Preachers, and not as 
Pope John XXI. “ Petrus Hispanus mention*' has nothing to do either with 
the author of the Summa totius logice or with the De consolatione rationis. This 
“ Petrus Alfonsi ”, supposedly a Spanish Dominican and logician of the four¬ 
teenth century who wrote “ Summulae" on logic, never existed. The prob¬ 
lem of “ Petrus Alfonsi ”, which I shall examine below, is of a different 
nature. On the basis of the testimonies found in the course of my research, 
I would like to put forward the hypothesis that the author of the Summa 
totius logice was Gratiadeus de Asculo, 58 although a further study would 
be necessary to solve this problem. 

This text by Pedro Sanchez Ciruelo, which enables us to solve definitively 
the problem of “ Petrus Hispanus mention*' does, however, raise some prob¬ 
lems both concerning the relationship with the question of the u auctor 
Summularum" and the more general problem of “ Petrus Hispanus The attri¬ 
bution to “ Petrus Hispanus mention*' (Ciruelo) of certain mathematical or 
astronomical works raises the question as to whether this text is the basis 
for the attribution of various titles of this sort to “ Petrus Hispanus ”, in 
which case they should be excluded and left out of the Corpus attributed 
to John XXI, which we now have to distribute. 59 To answer this, we 
must find out what the oldest evidence for this attribution is. 

As far as the specific problem of the “ auctor Summularum" is concerned, 
Pedro Ciruelo provides us with some information which could be of inter¬ 
est, but which may not be reliable, as it seems to be more rhetorical than 
stricdy historical in character. Ciruelo introduces “ Petrus Hispanus" to us 
as “ doctor Parisiensis" , and as the author of U multa opera peregregia" (without 


58 San Antonino de Florencia (1389-1459), Divi Antonini Archiepiscopi Florentini, Chronicorum 
tertia pars , Lugduni 1586, Tit. XXIII, cap. 11, §2, p. 681b: “Fuerunt et alii scriptores in 
diversis materiis. Frater Gra[tia]deus in logicalibus et aliis, qui etiam Summam fecit totius 
logicae”; Ioannes Trithemius, De scriptoribus ecclesiasticis , Coloniae MDXLVI ( Additiones II, 
of the Colmariense), 457: “Gratiadeus monachus ordinis S. Dominici, & sacrae paginae & 
philosophiae peritus, Summam totius logicae scripsit. Idem magnas & parvas quaestiones 
in physica scripsit”; Bibliotheca Universalis, sive catalogus omnium scriptorum locupletissimus ,... authore 
Conrado Gesnero Tigurino doctore medico , Tiguri 1545, 277: “Gratiadeus monachus, ordinis 
S. Dominici, scripsit Summam totius logicae. Raphael Volaterranus. Quaestiones Gratiadei 
super Physica, magnae et parvae, impressae sunt in Italia”. James J. Cannon, in his (unpub¬ 
lished) doctoral thesis, The Development of Logic in the Dominican School (Yale University 1961), 
defends the attribution of the Summa Totius Logicae Aristotelis to an Italian Dominican of the 
fourteenth century, whom he does not identify (I have not had the opportunity to consult 
this research; see Dissertations Abstracts (1967-68), n° 1467). 

59 See Meirinhos 1996 {op. cit., above, n. 1). 
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giving any other title), and he presents the Tractatus as a work intended 
for internal use within the framework of the studies carried out in the 
Order of Preachers (“ad eruditionem noviciorum sue religionis”). These data may 
reflect historical reality, but they lose a certain credibility when he also 
tells us that it was “ Petrus Hispanus” who “hanc suam introductionem logicam 
ipse Summulas appellavit' because, as De Rijk has shown, “Tractatus” was 
its original name whereas “Summulae” was a title assigned to it at a later 
date. Be this as it may, none of these pieces of information is relevant 
in the quest for the identity of the “auctor Summularum ”. 

Of greater interest is the hint as to the birthplace of the “auctor Summu¬ 
larum”. Pedro Ciruelo, who was from Daroca in the province of Zaragoza, 
a region bordering on Navarre, declares that he himself is “prope conter- 
raneus patriaque vicinus suo predecessori” y which might be understood as 
confirming the Navarrese origin (Estella) of the “auctor Summularum ”. This 
fits with the testimonies in MS Salamanca, UL, 2080, which records that 
he was “de Stella oriundus ”, and of the Navarrese Domingo de San Juan 
del Pie del Puerto, who says he was his “ compatriota”. These testimonies 
could be related to each other and Ciruelo, who taught at Salamanca, 
might have known of them and used them. Unfortunately, Ciruelo tells 
us nothing about where the “auctor Summularum” was buried, and so he 
does not help us to solve the problem surrounding the grave. 

e) “Petrus Alfonsi” 

Now that we have eliminated the spurious figure of “Petrus Alfonsi” as a 
Spanish Dominican of the fourteenth century, the author of supposed 
“Summulae” on logic, who took shape from Nicolas Antonio’s misunder¬ 
standing of Pedro Sanchez Ciruelo’s joke when he called himself “Petrus 
Hispanus recentiod\ we can confront the genuine problem of “ Petrus Alfonsi ”. 
This problem is rooted in a venerable Dominican tradition represented 
by the Catalogues of Stams, Pignon and Saint Ann, which attributes the 
Summulae to a “Petrus Alfonsi ”. 60 

These three Catalogues are lists of Dominican writers (not of books or 
libraries), and they coincide in giving the name of “Summulae” to th eTractatus 
of “Petrus Hispanus ”, which leads us to think that the second two might 
have followed the first, and so no particular merit attaches to the fact 
that there are three accounts. However, the date of the Stams Catalogue 


60 See d’Ors 1997 (op. cit above, n. 2), 49. 
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(early fourteenth century) means that its importance cannot be denied, 
and that we ought to devote some attention to this “ Petrus Alfonsi ”, who 
was a thirteenth-century Dominican, not a fourteenth-century one. 

In the thirteenth century there were many “ Petrus Alfonsi” who were 
Spanish and members of the Order of Preachers. The Records of the 
Provincial Chapter of the Order of Preachers held in Toledo in 1250, 
quoted at the beginning of the present article, tell us of two “ Petrus Alfonsi ”, 
one who died in the Dominican house at Santiago de Compostela, and 
the other who was transferred from Palencia to Toledo. We may rest 
assured that they were not the only two. There is no reason to think that 
one of these two “ Petrus Alfonsi ” could be the “ auctor Summularurri ”, but 
nor can we exclude this possibility. The itinerary of the second, who was 
transferred from one centre of learning, Palencia, to another, Toledo, 
might well fit with that of the “ auctor Summularurri \ But neither these 
Records of the Provincial Chapter, nor the Catalogues of Dominican writ¬ 
ers, equip us to pursue this line of research further. The Records only 
give us a name; the Catalogues confine themselves to associating the 
Tractatus with this name: “ Petrus Alfonsi”. 

The evidence from these Catalogues does not contradict any other 
known account. If the tomb in Estella was the burial place not of Pedro 
Vitoria, but of the genuine “ auctor Summularum ”, there is nothing to say 
that his name was not “ Petrus Alfonsi”. Although the notion that he was 
buried in Zamora makes us think of the figure of Pedro Ferrando, it does 
not rule out the possibility that a “ Petrus Alfonsi ”, who was not the same 
as Pedro Ferrando, was buried in the Dominican house at Zamora. Nor 
do the testimonies of MS Salamanca, UL, 2080, of Domingo de San 
Juan del Pie del Puerto or Pedro Ciruelo come into conflict with this 
Dominican tradition. Nor does this name allow us to make any comment 
about the possible relationship between the “ auctor Summularurri ” and “ Petrus 
Hispanus conversus” or one of the “magistri Petri” to whom I referred in my 
1997 article. 

In principle, the name “ Petrus Alfonsi” only seems to clash with the 
name “ Petrus Ferrandi” (Pedro Ferrando), which was never explicitly asso¬ 
ciated with the “ auctor Summularurri ” but which was suggested by his link 
with Zamora or his identification as the author of a History of St Dominic. 
The Stams, Pignon and Saint Ann Catalogues, which give the “ auctor 
Summularum” the name “ Petrus Alfonsi ”, only seem to exclude the possi¬ 
bility that this was Pedro Ferrando, but are consistent with any other tes¬ 
timony concerning “ Petrus Hispanus”. None the less, even this contradic¬ 
tion is only relative, as it depends on the meaning we attach to the names 
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“Petrus Alfonsi" and “Petrus Ferrandi" . If we take these names as being gen¬ 
uine birth names of the “auctor Summularum", then it is obviously impos¬ 
sible for them to belong to the same person. But it might be that only 
one of them, or neither, was his real name, and that the other, or both, 
expressed the links between the “auctor Summularum" and the Court of the 
Kings of Castile and Leon: in Castile, after the brief but conflictive reign 
of his uncle, Henry I, 61 Ferdinand III the Holy succeeded his grandfa¬ 
ther, Alfonso VIII; meanwhile he also succeeded his father Alfonso IX 
in Leon, and was followed by his son Alfonso X the Wise. The fact that 
these two names coincide with those of the kings of Castile and Leon, 
with whom Pedro Ferrando as the “auctor Summularum" seems to be linked, 
leaves a shadow of doubt over the reality of the apparent mutual exclu¬ 
siveness of these two names. I shall examine below the apparent links 
between the “auctor Summularum 5 and the Court of the Kings of Castile 
and Leon. 

However, the basis for my doubts concerning the reliability of the evi¬ 
dence in the Catalogue of Stams, and those of Pignon and Saint Ann 
which seem to depend on it, is not to be found in the somewhat con¬ 
trived argument about the meaning of the names “Petrus Alfonsi" and 
“Petrus Ferrandi", but rather in the fact that the name “Petrus Alfonsi" is 
the same as that of another eminent figure in twelfth-century Spanish 
thought, the Jew Moises Sefardi (c. 1062-c. 1 140). 62 Moises Sefardi was 
baptised in Huesca in 1106 with the name of “Petrus Alfonsi" (in honour 


61 The fraught reign of Henry I of Castile, who came to the throne in 1214 aged only 
10 and remained under the guardianship of Alvaro de Lara, was in my view of decisive 
importance for the history of Spanish universities. The Lara family, who governed Castile 
until Henry’s death in 1217, was hostile to the family of Tello Tellez de Meneses, the 
bishop of Palencia who strove to promote its university (founded a few years previously 
by Alfonso VIII). These conflicts doubtless affected the process of organisation and devel¬ 
opment of the new university of Palencia. After Ferdinand III came to the throne of Castile 
in 1217, the political conflicts continued as his father, Alfonso IX of Leon, disapproved 
of his coronation. Meanwhile, Alfonso was promoting the foundation of the University of 
Salamanca in his own kingdom, at the same time as the Order of Preachers was becom¬ 
ing established in Spain. This Order probably found a more propitious environment for 
their activities there than in Palencia. After the union of the kingdoms of Castile and Leon 
in 1230 in the person of Ferdinand III the Holy, and the renewal of efforts to achieve 
the Reconquest, economic difficulties no longer allowed the needs of both the universities 
in the kingdom to be met, and Salamanca found itself better placed to maintain itself and 
grow than Palencia, which fell into a decline and ultimately closed. 

62 On this famous Pedro Alfonso, see Maria Jesus Lacarra (coord.), Estudios sobre Pedro 
Alfonso de Huesca , Zaragoza 1996; Jose Luis Moralejo, Literatura hispano-latina (siglos V-XVI), 
in: J.M. Diez Borque (coord.), Historia de las literaturas hispanicas no castellanas, Madrid 1980, 
13-137. 
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of the King of Aragon, Alfonso I the Warrior), and was the author of 
the Dialogus contra Iudaeos (1106) and the Disciplina clericalist he seems to 
have lived in England, where he may have been the teacher of Adelard 
of Bath. Might not the fact that this “ Petrus Alfonsi” was so famous have 
led the compiler of the Starns Catalogue to transfer his name to the less 
well-known “ auctor Summularum”? 

It would not be right to remove “ Petrus Alfonsi” from our field of 
research, but I feel that the testimonies which attribute the authorship of 
the Tractatus to him do not exclude the possibility that it was Pedro 
Ferrando who was the “ auctor Summularum”. I shall return to this figure 
of “ Petrus Alfonsi” later in this paper, but he also needs to be investigated 
in the context of Pedro Ferrando and the problem of the author of the 
“ Legenda prima”, which will form the subject of a future paper. However, 
for the moment nothing further can be extracted from the evidence in 
these Catalogues. 

3. Fresh Lines of Research 

In my 1997 article, as I have indicated above, my search for evidence 
concerning the identity of the “ auctor Summularum” focused on the exam¬ 
ination of four relatively independent literary traditions: commentaries on 
La Divina Commedia , histories of the Order of Preachers and Spanish writ¬ 
ers, histories of the Popes and Portuguese writers, and the manuscripts 
and editions of the Tractatus and commentaries on it. At that time I paid 
no particular attention to analysing the Tractatus itself (which I regarded 
as not containing relevant information beyond the mere geographical ref¬ 
erence to the cities of Leon, Astorga and Zamora), or to the tradition 
connected with the Cantigas of Alfonso X, which some authors have asso¬ 
ciated with the figure of “ Petrus Hispanus ”, but which De Rijk’s analysis 
definitively detached from the problem concerning the identity of the 
“ auctor Summularum” (I had accepted his analysis without discussion, as a 
consequence of my belief in the “Estella tradition”, and this led me to 
focus my attention on the Court of the King of Navarre rather than on 
that of the King of Castile and Leon). 

Although to date neither of these fresh approaches has provided me 
with any conclusions as to the identity of the “ auctor Summularum ”, I think 


63 Pedro Alfonso, Disciplina clericalis , Introduction and notes by Maria Jesus Lacarra, 
translation by Esperanza Ducay (bilingual edition), Zaragoza 1980. 
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that both open up new paths which might lead to significant results in 
the future. I therefore decided to explore these fresh routes. 

a) “Ergo Astoricenses pugnare contra Zamorenses est malum ” 

In Tractatus V. 3 (ed. De Rijk, 58, 4-8) Peter of Spain is discussing the 
“exemplum ” as the fourth kind of argument, and he provides us with the 
following example: 

Ut ‘Legionenses pugnare contra Astoricenses est malum; ergo Astoricenses pugnare 

contra Zamorenses est malum’; utrumque enim est affines contra affines pugnare. 

This example, which is an adaptation of what Aristotle used to illustrate 
the same issue ( Analytica Priora II, 24, 68b41-69al0), can be considered 
the only part of the Tractatus in which there is a trace of the author’s 
own identity. The fact that he replaced “Athenians”, “Thebans” and 
“Phocians” by “ legionenses ”, “astoricenses ” and “ zamorenses ” point to a rela¬ 
tionship between “Petrus Hispanus ” and the ancient kingdom of Leon. But 
what precisely could this relationship have been? L.M. de Rijk interpreted 
this in purely geographical terms, taking this adaptation of Aristotle’s 
example to indicate the geographical area in which Peter of Spain was 
working while writing the Tractatus. Consequently, as De Rijk assumes 
that the court was in Leon, which was the most important of the three 
cities, De Rijk believes that Peter of Spain may have written the Tractatus 
in Leon. 64 

In my view, a more detailed analysis of this example adapted from 
Aristode could enable us to draw another kind of conclusion concerning 
not the geographical area where the Tractatus was written, but the date 
of its composition. However, before we look at this, we must make a 
small correction. Our example does not refer, as De Rijk thought, to 
Leon, Asturias and Zamora, but rather to Leon, Astorga and Zamora; 
the “ astoricenses ” in the example are not the inhabitants of Asturias, but 
those of Astorga. Astorga, a cathedral town which had been of impor¬ 
tance since Roman times, and which is situated to the south east of Leon 
and the north of Zamora, fulfils the function of the middle term, which 
is its role in this argument, better than does Asturias (which lies to the 
north of Leon). 


64 Peter of Spain, Tractatus, called afterwards Summule Logicales. First Critical Edition from 
the Manuscripts with an Introduction by L.M. de Rijk, Assen 1972, pp. LIX-LXI. 
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But in the Tractatus Peter of Spain does not confine himself to a mere 
geographical adaptation of Aristotle’s example. Not only does he replace 
“Athenians” by “ legionenses” , “Thebans” by “ astoricenses ” and “Phocians” 
by “ zamorenses'\ but he also translates “rcpoq opopoug” (neighbours with 
a common border) as “ contra affines ” which, despite its etymological 
affinity, seems to express a closer link than that of mere geographical 
nearness. The Reconquest of Spain was still in full swing, and the deci¬ 
sive batde of Navas de Tolosa on 1212 was a recent memory; against 
this background, merely being neighbours would not suffice to draw con¬ 
clusions as to the evil of war. Such a conclusion would have to be lim¬ 
ited to “ affines ”, that is, to Christian kingdoms and lords. This aspect of 
the adaptation of Aristotle’s example seems to show that we are not look¬ 
ing at a case of mere mechanical adaptation, in which the names of unfa¬ 
miliar places are substituted by those of places known to the readers (as 
was to occur frequendy in later adaptations of the Tractatus)* 5 but rather 
at a case of conscious adaptation in which attention is paid to all the 
aspects of the argument. 

If we accept this interpretation, then it is striking that Peter of Spain 
did not restrict himself to replacing Aristotle’s geographical terms with 
the names of Christian kingdoms (Leon, Castile and Navarre, for exam¬ 
ple), but that he focused on places as specific as Leon, Astorga and 
Zamora. This hints at the possibility that Peter of Spain was not just 
replacing the names of the Greek cities mentioned by Aristotle in a mere 
geographical adaptation, but was in fact referring to real historical conflicts 
between these three Christian cities. In fact, these three cities took the 
leading role in the struggle for succession in the Kingdom of Leon after 
the death of Alfonso IX on 24 September 1230, a date very close to the 
time when the Tractatus was probably written. 66 


65 See De Rijk 1972 (op. cit., above, n. 64), LVII-LVIII. 

66 In the strict sense, the date at which the Tractatus was written is uncertain. In the 
Introduction to his edition of the Tractatus , De Rijk suggested the most likely date as being 
between 1230 and 1245, “with a marked preference for the earlier years of this period” 
(op. cit., LXI). But his reasons for this date, which are closely related to the supposed biog¬ 
raphy of John XXI as far as both the “ post quern ” and the “ ante quem ” are concerned, are 
inconclusive. To fix the “ post quem”, De Rijk linked the writing of the Tractatus to the 
founding of the University of Salamanca, “about 1227-28”, “the only university in that 
region in the thirteenth century” (LIX). De Rijk paid no attention to the University of 
Palencia, which was probably founded in the first decade of the thirteenth century, in the 
neighbouring kingdom of Castile, with which the writing of the Tractatus might also be 
linked. Once the Tractatus has been dissociated from John XXI’s biography and the found¬ 
ing of the University of Salamanca, there would seem to be no reasons to rule out the 
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Ferdinand III the Holy, the son from the second marriage of Alfonso 
IX of Leon, to Berenguela, the eldest daughter of Alfonso VIII of Castile, 
had ascended to the throne of Castile in 1217 (after the death of his 
uncle Henry I and the abdication of his mother Berenguela, Henry’s sis¬ 
ter, in favour of her son), against his father’s will, who then ceased to 
regard him as heir to the throne of Leon in favour of Sancha and Dulce, 
his daughters from his first marriage to Teresa, the daughter of Sancho 
I of Portugal. On the death of Alfonso IX, a struggle for succession began 
in Leon between the followers of Ferdinand III (who was already king 
of Castile) and the supporters of Sancha and Dulce. This struggle was 
made worse by the fact that both of Alfonso IX’s marriages had been 
annulled by Pope Celestine III on the grounds of consanguinity. In this 
conflict, Leon and Astorga initially supported the cause of Ferdinand III, 
while Zamora took the part of Sancha and Dulce. The agreements reached 
in Valencia de Don Juan between the two wives of Alfonso IX, Teresa 
and Berenguela, were successful in stopping the conflict from attaining 
greater proportions, and made it possible for the kingdoms to be united 


possibility that the Tractatus might have been written a decade or two before the period 
De Rijk supposes. In my 1997 article (op. cit ., above, n. 2), 69, I was inclined to favour 
the period from 1220 to 1235, as I thought that the writing of the Tractatus might have 
been connected with the organising of internal studies within the Order of Preachers after 
the death of St Dominic in 1221. But the linking of the composition of the Tractatus with 
the University of Palencia or the organisation of studies within the Order of Preachers is 
still a mere hypothesis. Concerning the “ ante quern", De Rijk’s view rests on the supposed 
dating of the commentaries on the Tractatus by Guillelmus Arnaldi (between 1235 and 
1244) and Robertus Anglicus (between 1240 and 1250) (LVII), which later research has 
led us to rectify and place later. As far as Guillelmus Arnaldi is concerned, S. Ebbesen 
shed doubt on the dates proposed by De Rijk, on the basis of stylistic resemblances between 
the Lectura Tractatuum and other treatises of the 1270s (see S. Ebbesen and J. Pinborg, 
Studies in the logical writings attributed to Boethius de Dacia , in: CIMAGL 3 (1970), 44, n.), a 
dating which has been definitively proven wrong by R.A. Gauthier’s work, which demon¬ 
strates how Arnaldi’s Lectura Tractatuum depends on St Thomas Aquinas’ commentaries on 
the Perihermeneias (see St Thomas Aquinas, Opera Omnia, Tomus I* 1, Expositio libri Peryermenias, 
editio altera retractata, Rome-Paris, 1989, 52*), which obliges us to move the dating of 
this commentary on the Tractatus forward to the last decades of the thirteenth century. As 
far as Robertus Anglicus is concerned, S. Ebbesen and I. Rosier have dated the two com¬ 
mentaries attributed to him to between 1250 and 1270, but have also shown the existence 
of a complex manuscript tradition at this period (1250-1270) around the Tractatus , which 
leads us to think that it certainly could not have been written after 1260 (see S. Ebbesen 
and I. Rosier, Robertus Anglicus on Peter of Spain , in: I. Angelelli and P. Perez-Ilzarbe, Medieval 
and Renaissance Logic in Spain, Hildesheim-Zurich-New York 2000, 61-95). These different 
reasons enable us to open up the possible date of composition of the Tractatus to between 
1210 and 1260. However, the fact that De Rijk’s reasons have been shown to be unfounded 
does not mean that his dating is incorrect. My discussion here would seem to support the 
notion that De Rijk’s initial dating is accurate. 
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definitively through the treaty of Benavente, signed on 11 December 1230, 
under the rule of Ferdinand III. 

This conflict, in which Leon and Astorga initially took sides with 
Ferdinand III while Zamora supported the claims of Sancha and Dulce, 
andwhich took place in 1230, gives meaning to the example of the “ exem- 
plum” in the Tractatus. If we accept these arguments, then we can say that 
this passage in the Tractatus must have been written in the last months 
of 1230 or the months that followed (during which these conflicts may 
still have been newsworthy), and we can fix the years 1230 and 1231 as 
the most probable dates of composition. 

If this is the meaning of this passage, Peter of Spain clearly shows him¬ 
self to be on the side of Ferdinand III, concerned about the conflicts 
between Christian kingdoms which were distracting him from concen¬ 
trating on the Reconquest. But in this case we should not think of his 
immediate links with the Kingdom of Leon, where these conflicts were 
taking place, but rather of his connections with Ferdinand III, who was 
already king of Castile, and perhaps with Palencia (where St. Dominic 
studied) and its University. The University of Palencia, founded by Alfonso 
VIII, was the first Spanish university, and from 1220 onwards it took on 
a new lease of life thanks to Ferdinand III and Bishop Tello. Among its 
teachers in those years we can find “Peter the grammarian”. 67 Leon, 
Astorga and Zamora would therefore illustrate not the geographical back¬ 
ground against which Peter of Spain may have taught and written his 
Tractatus , but the scene of his political concerns at a crucial moment in 
the history of the Reconquest. 

On the basis of these analyses, therefore, the “auctor Summularum ” appears 
as a figure close to King Ferdinand III who is concerned about the 
conflicts that have flared up around the succession of Alfonso IX of Leon 
and the continuation of the Reconquest, but a figure who is not neces¬ 
sarily closely linked to the immediate geographical area in which these 
conflicts were taking place. The dates of the events might enable us to 


67 Santiago Francia Lorenzo, Palencia en la epoca de Santo Domingo de Guzman: Instituciones 
Eclesiasticas, in: C. Aniz Iriarte O.P. and L.V. Diaz Martin, Santo Domingo de Caleruega , 
Salamanca 1994, 161-95, on p. 192: “El gramatico Pedro que dedico una gramatica en 
verso al obispo don Tello.” See Estrella Perez Rodriguez, Un tratado de gramatica dedicado a 
Tello Tellez de Meneses , in: A etas del I Congreso de Historia de Palencia , T. IV, Palencia 1987, 
71-78; id., El < Verbiginale\ Una gramatica castellana del siglo XIII (Estudioy edicion critic a) , Valladolid 
1990. On the foundation of the University of Palencia and its first masters, see Gonzalo 
Martinez Diez S.I., La Universidad de Palencia. Revision critical', in: Adas del II Congreso de 
Historia de Palencia , Palencia 1990, 155-91. 
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fix relatively precisely the date at which the Tractatus was written: c. 1230- 
1231. 

However, this route towards identifying the “ auctor Summularum ” opened 
up by our analysis of the example of the “ exemplurn ” found in the Tractatus 
immediately comes up against an obstacle, a fresh "Petrus Hispanus ”, first 
Canon of Palencia Cathedral, then member of the Order of Preachers, 
and also versed in liberal arts and close to Ferdinand III and Bishop 
Tello. This is Pedro Gonzalez, better known as San Telmo (the patron 
of sailors), who died around 1250 and was buried in the Cathedral at 
Tuy. Pedro Gonzalez could be the “Peter the grammarian”, a master of 
Palencia University, but there is no reason to think that he had anything 
to do with the “ auctor Summularum \ 68 Our lack of knowledge about the 
history of Palencia University hinders us from advancing any further along 
this path. 

The figure of Ferdinand III the Holy calls for further considerations. 
His mother, Berenguela, was the daughter of Eleonor of England and 
the elder sister of Blanca of Castile, the Queen of France and mother of 
St Louis. His wife, Beatrice of Swabia, was a daughter of Philip of Swabia 
and Irene of Byzantium (that is, granddaughter of Frederick Barbarossa, 
Emperor of the West and Isaac Angelos, Emperor of the East), and there¬ 
fore also a cousin of Frederick II, the king of Sicily. The Court of 
Ferdinand III therefore had close family connections with the most impor¬ 
tant courts in Europe. During his reign the Christian kingdoms in the 
Iberian peninsula expanded greatly, culminating in the conquest of Murcia, 
Jaen and Seville. All this meant that the Court of Ferdinand III provided 
an appropriate place for the reception of Arab and Greek culture and 
its diffusion throughout the kingdoms of Europe. References to Queen 
Blanca of Castile, or to Frederick II, in some manuscripts of the works 


68 The identity of “Peter the grammarian”, the author of the “Verbiginale”, is wrapped 
up in problems analogous to those raised by the problem of the “ auctor Summularum ”: the 
“Peters” involved here are multiplied once more. The “ Verbiginale ” has been attributed to 
Peter of Blois, to “ Petrus Blasensis ”, to “ Petrus Palentinus” or to some other “ Petrus ”, see: 
Perez Rodriguez 1990 (op. cit., above, n. 67). These problems proliferate when we take 
into account the problem of identifying the two “ Petrus Hispanus ” who wrote the com¬ 
mentaries on Priscian known as “Absoluta cuius libet” or “ Strenuum negotiatorem ”, whom I shall 
discuss in my forthcoming paper in the context of the problems raised by Pedro Ferrando. 
See C.H. Kneepkens, Het indicium constructionis. Het Leerstuk van de Constructio in de 2de Helft 
van de 12de Eeuw, vol. I, Een Verkennende en inleidende studie , Nijmegen 1987, 515-32; id., The 
absoluta cuiuslibet attributed to P.H. Some notes on its transmission and the use made of it by Robert 
Kilwarby and Roger Bacon , in: I. Angelelli, P. Perez-Ilzarbe (eds.), Medieval and Renaissance Logic 
in Spain , Hildesheim-Zurich-New York, 2000, 373-402. 
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which make up the Corpus formerly attributed to John XXI, lead us to 
think that the Court of Ferdinand III was not only connected with the 
particular problem of the “auctor Summularuni\ but also with the complex 
of problems surrounding the generic name of “Petrus Hispanus”. 

b) “Nen Pm Garcia nen Pm d’Espanha / Nen Pero Galego non ira comego” 

Alfonso X the Wise, the son of Ferdinand III who accompanied him in 
the campaigns of the Reconquest and was king of Castile from 1252 to 
1284, makes mention of a “Peter of Spain” in one of his Cantigas , which 
is thought to have been written after 1260. This is Cantiga CBN 472 
(= CB 365), which reads as follows: 69 

Pero que ei ora mengua de companha, 

Nen Pero Garcia nen Pero d’Espanha, 

Nen Pero Galego [Galengo] non ira comego. 

E bem vo-lo juro par Santa Maria: 

Que Pero d’Espanha nen Pero Garcia, 

Nen Pero Galego non iran comego. 

Nunca cinga espada con boa bainha, 

Se Pero d’Espanha nen Pero Galinha [Garcia (?)], 

Nen Pero Galego for ora comego. 

Galego, Galego, outren ira comego. 

Experts on the Cantigas regard this one as belonging to the group of 
“cantigas de escarnio y de maldecir”, and suggest that the “Pero Garcia”, 
“Pero d’Espanha” and “Pero Galego” referred to by Alfonso X are Castilian 
knights who have refused to accompany him on his campaigns for the 
Reconquest, and whom he is therefore reproaching for their cowardice. 70 
No one has undertaken to identify these three Castilian knights, or trou¬ 
bled to justify this interpretation. 


69 Cantigas d’escamho e de mat dizer dos cancioneiros medievais galego-portugueses , ed. M. Rodrigues 
Lapa, 3rd edition, illustrated, Vigo-Lisboa 1995, 21-2. See also Fernando Magan Abelleira 
and others, Mercedes Brea (coord.), Lima profana galego-portuguesa , vol. I, Santiago de Compostela 
1996, 158, and Elza Pacheco Machado e Jose Pedro Machado (eds,), Cancioneiro da Biblioteca 
Nacional. Antigo Colocci-Brancuti , in: Revista de Portugal, Lisboa, vol. II, 1950, 329. 

70 Rodrigues Lapa 1995 (op. cit., above, n. 69), 21: “E a primeira de uma serie de canti¬ 
gas, algumas de grande poder expressivo, em que o rei castelhano desafoga a sua indig- 
nagao contra os cavaleiros que nao acudiram ao seu chamamento, talvez por ocasiao da 
campanha contra os reis de Murcia e Granada, em 1264. O cronista informa: ‘Muchos 
de las villas se excusaban de lo servir por el llamamiento que les facia de cada ano para 
la frontera, e en aquel tempo iva cada uno a servir tres meses por lo que avia, ca el Rey 
non les daba nada de las fonsaderas’—Cronica de Don Alfonso Decimo, Madrid, 1925, 
cap. XII.” 
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However, scholars interested in the figure of Pedro Gallego and Peter 
of Spain (the “ auctor Summularum ”), with the exception of De Rijk, 71 have 
believed that this cantiga might contain an explicit reference to these two 
men. The Carreras Artau brothers seem to have been the first to relate 
this cantiga by Alfonso X to these two figures; 72 and J.M. Da Cruz Pontes 73 
and M. de Castro 74 have assumed that there is indeed a connection. De 
Rijk, while ruling out the idea that the “Pero d’Espanha” to whom Alfonso 
X refers is the “ auctor Summularum ”, acknowledges that this issue has some 
link with the “problem” of the “ auctor Summularum”. 

According to De Rijk, this “Pero d’Espanha” could be identified with 
a “frater Petrus Alfonsi Hispanus de or dine predicatorum” who, in the company 
of “Pero Garcia”, the treasurer of Braga, was present in Paris in 1245 
when Prince Alfonso of Portugal visited the Court of Louis IX. It could 
be the confusion between this u Petrus Alfonsi ” and “ Petrus Juliani ” (John 
XXI) which lies at the root of the erroneous attribution of the Summulae 
to “ Petrus Alfonsi ” and consequently to a member of the Order of Preachers. 
De Rijk’s argument takes us back again to the figure of “ Petrus Alfonsi ” 
to whom the Stams Catalogue attributes the Tractatus , in order to rob 
this attribution of credibility and leave open the way to identifying the 
“auctor Summularum ” as Pope John XXI. If we reject the notion that John 
XXI wrote the Tractatus and accept the possibility that the attribution in 
the Stams Catalogue is correct, since this “ Petrus Alfonsi ” is a figure who 
really existed (and not an invented one, like the “ Petrus Alfonsi ” of the 
fourteenth century whom Grabmann mentions), then there would be noth¬ 
ing to stop us accepting that he is the genuine “ auctor Summularum”. 
However, nor is there any reason to think that this “ Petrus Alfonsi” is any 
more likely than any other known “ Petrus Alfonsi” to have written the 
Summulae. We can draw no firm conclusions in this respect. 

One problem which remains in this case is that this u Petrus Alfonsi” 
could be identified with the “Peter of Spain” to whom the cantiga by 
Alfonso X alludes. If we examine this issue not from the point of view 
of the questions surrounding the “ auctor Summularum” but directly, from 
the perspective of the cantiga by Alfonso X, De Rijk’s interpretation 


71 De Rijk 1972 [op. cit., above, n. 64), XXIII, n. 1. 

72 Tomas y Joaquin Carreras Artau, Historia de la Filosojia Espanola. Filosojia cristiana de 
los siglos XIII al XV, t. I, Madrid 1939, 13, n. 12; see also J. Carreras Artau y J. Tusquets 
Terrats, Apports hispaniques a la philosophie chretienne de I’occident, Louvain-Paris 1962, 17, n. 1. 

73 J.M. Da Cruz Pontes, Para situar Pedro Hispano Portugalense na historia da filosojia, in: 
Revista Portuguesa de Filosofia, 24 (1968), 21-45 (21, n. 1). 

74 See note 75. 
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(which I myself previously accepted) is fairly surprising. Both this “Pero 
Garcia”, the treasurer of Braga, and this “Petrus Alfonsi'\ are figures con¬ 
nected with the Portuguese court who, as far as we know, had no con¬ 
nection with Alfonso X and who therefore do not enable us to explain 
the meaning of this cantiga. 

It is obviously rash to claim that a literary text, particularly a poem 
like this cantiga, can always be interpreted and given a historical mean¬ 
ing. The name “Peter”, as we have seen, was too common in thirteenth- 
century Spain, and Alfonso X may have used it in this poem for reasons 
of metre alone. The repetition of the name in these lines in different 
orders shows that literary devices are being employed here. The varia¬ 
tion of the names “Garcia”, “Galego” and “d’Espanha” may be part of 
this wordplay. And even if we accept that Alfonso X is referring to his¬ 
torical persons, as he does in other cantigas, we are still left with the 
twofold problem of finding out whether we are faced with a single per¬ 
son (Pedro Garcia who is Spanish and from Galicia), or three different 
people (the alternation of singular and plural verb forms introduces this 
ambiguity), and what the relationship was between this figure or these 
figures and the author of the cantiga. What we know about Alfonso X, 
the conquering king and poet who fostered Greco-Arab culture in his 
itinerant Court, leaves too many possibilities open. 

Were these men Castilian knights who took part (or refused to do so) 
in the campaigns of the Reconquest? We cannot progress far down this 
route. Were they “juglares”, poets who, like their king, furthered the 
development of Galician-Portuguese lyrics? Pero Garcia d’Ambroa or Pero 
Garcia Burgales could be our “Pero Garcia”, while Pero da Ponte, Pero 
Gomez Barroso, Pero d’Armea, Pedro Amigo and a long etcetera might 
be our “Pero Galego” and “Pero d’Espanha”. Either of these first two 
hypotheses would uncouple this cantiga from the problems which inter¬ 
est us concerning the “auctor Summularurri\ 

But these men could equally well be men of learning attached to the 
Court, or advisers. In this case, as this cantiga is thought to have been 
written in the first years of the reign of Alfonso X about people he seems 
to miss, we need to think about people of the generation of his father, 
Ferdinand III, who had played a part in the Court and in Prince Alfonso’s 
education. Even if we assume all this, it is still hard to interpret the 
cantiga, as there were many bishops and religious called Peter moving 
in and around this Court. 

Of the three men who may be mentioned in this cantiga, “Pero Garcia”, 
“Perod’Espanha” and “Pero Galego”, it is the last who seems to offer 
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the best potential for explaining the meaning. We have some informa¬ 
tion about a Pedro Gallego who was closely linked to the person of 
Alfonso X. This was the Franciscan, Pedro Gallego, 75 probably born in 
Santa Maria de Ortigueira (La Coruna) around 1207. 76 He entered the 
Franciscan Order in the Priory of Bastida (Toledo), which had been 
founded in 1219, where he became guardian. In 1236 he was appointed 
Provincial of Castile, and he was made Bishop of Cartagena around 1250. 
He died on 19 November 1267, and his tomb is still preserved in Murcia 
Cathedral, where his remains were translated on 22 March 1291. This 
Pedro Gallego was a friend of Ferdinand III and the confessor of Alfonso 
X, whom he probably accompanied on the campaign for the reconquest 
of Murcia in 1243-44, and on whose initiative he was probably made 
Bishop of Cartagena. Three works are attributed to Pedro Gallego: Liber 
de animalibus , 77 De regitiva domus , 78 and Summa astronomical 

If we look at the close relationship between this Pedro Gallego and 
Alfonso X, and his possible part in the Murcia campaign, then it comes 
as no surprise that Alfonso X might be referring to him in this cantiga, 
and that he might miss him since, once he was made Bishop of Cartagena, 
he must have moved away from the Court and ceased to participate 
directly in the Reconquest campaigns. If, on the other hand, we remem¬ 
ber that Pedro Gallego died in 1267, that is, a date relatively close to 


75 A. Lopez, Fr. P. Gallego, primer obispo de Cartagena (1250-1267), in: Archivo Ibero- 
Americano, 24 (1925), 65-91; A. Pelzer, Un traducteur inconnu: Pierre Gallego, Jranciscain et pre¬ 
mier eveque de Carthagene (1250-1267), in: Miscellanea Francesco Ehrle. Scritti di Storia e Paleografia, 
vol. I, Roma 1924, 407-56 (rep. in: Auguste Pelzer, Etudes d’histoire litteraire sur la scholas- 
tique medievale, Louvain-Paris 1964, 188-240); M. de Castro, Gallego, Pedro, in: Gran 
Enciclopedia Gallega, T. XV, Santiago-Gijon 1974, 98-9. 

76 G. Diaz Diaz considers that he was born in 1197 (see Hombres y Documents de la 
Filosojia Espanola, III, E-G, Madrid 1988, 335-6), while J.M. Da Cruz Pontes believes that 
he was born in 1236 (see above, n. 72). This latter date is obviously wrong, because Pedro 
Gallego was appointed Provincial of Castile in that year. As his presence in Toledo around 
1220 seems to be confirmed by the witness of Juan Gil de Zamora, the date of 1207 
which M. de Castro provides seems to be too late; his birth was probably between these 
two dates: 1197 and 1207. 

77 MS Vat. lat. 1288, fols. 131 r-161 r: “ Incipit liber de animalibus et de naturali diverssitate et 
moribus eorum ac de membris astucia et accidentibus illorum translatus ex libro Aristotelis et Averoys et 
auctorum arabum et aliorum comentorum.” 

78 MSS Vat. Barberini, lat. 52, fols. 22r-24r & Paris, BnF, lat. 5818, fols. 28r-30v: 
li Breviatio abreviata fratris Petri episcopi cartaginensis de speculatione Antecer in regitiva domus.” 

79 Sarmano, Maserata, Biblioteca Comunale, ms. E. 108, fols. 46-49; Madrid, Bibl. Nac., 
ms. 8.918, fols. 49rb-56vb. G. Melani, Un fiagmento inedito della ‘Summa astronomica 3 del vescovo 
francescano Pietro Gallego , in: Studi Francescani, 40 (1943), 79-89; Garcia Ballester, Medical 
Science in Thirteenth-Century Castile: Problems and Prospects, in: Bulletin of the History of Medicine, 
61 (1987), 183-202. 
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that when this cantiga is supposed to have been written, we cannot rule 
out the possibility that Alfonso X might be referring here not to his 
appointment as Bishop of Cartagena but to his death. 

If we accept that the “Pero Galego” mentioned by Alfonso X in this 
cantiga is the Franciscan Pedro Gallego, then we could deduce that both 
“Pero Garcia” and “Pero d’Espanha” might also be figures close to the 
Court of the King of Castile. We saw in the previous section how the 
“auctor Summularum ”, through the example of the U exempluni\ seems to give 
evidence that he was connected with the Court of Ferdinand III. It would 
therefore not be surprising if this were our “Pero d’Espanha”, whether 
this be “ Petrus Alfonsi ” or Pedro Ferrando (who, it seems, also had links 
with the Court). He must in any case be a Dominican, whose “ 'floruit ” is 
given as 1250 (we know that Pedro Ferrando died between 1254 and 
1258), and whose company Alfonso X might well be missing at the time 
of writing this cantiga. 

We are left with the task of identifying the third of these figures, “Pero 
Garcia”. The only suggestion I know of in this respect is that of De 
Rijk,who seems to identify him with the treasurer of Braga who visited 
Paris in 1245 on the occasion of the visit by Prince Alfonso of Portugal 
to the Court of Louis IX in the company of a “ Petrus Alfonsi Hispanus de 
or dine predicatorum \ a proposal which seems ill-founded to me, for the rea¬ 
sons I have set out above. I have no information about any other “Pedro 
Garcia” who, by virtue of his activities, might have a similar profile to 
the Franciscan Pedro Gallego and the Dominican Peter of Spain. None 
the less, there is a “ Petrus ”, who is Bishop of Zamora and whose sur¬ 
name is unknown, who is linked by various documents with the Franciscan 
Pedro Gallego (Bishop of Cartagena), and who, like the latter, has close 
ties with Ferdinand III the Holy. 80 This is Bishop Pedro I of Zamora 
who died in 1255, and who is buried in his own Cathedral where his 
grave bears the words: “ Hie iacet D Petrus /primus huius no- / minis episco- 
pus / zamorensis et / familiaris regis / Ferdinandi qui / Hispalim a mauris / 
caepit. Obiit anno / 1254 ” (his death would seem to have occurred in 


80 “Inocencio IV faculta a Pedro, obispo de Cartagena, y a Pedro I, obispo de Zamora, 
para absolver y levantar las censuras a los clerigos y a los laicos que acudan junto con 
las tropas de Fernando III en la guerra contra los sarracenos en Africa” (doc. n° 579, 12- 
X-1252, p. 184); “Inocencio IV faculta a los obispos Pedro de Cartagena y Pedro I de 
Zamora para autorizar a los clerigos y religiosos que les presente Fernando III, a que 
apliquen a dicho rey cuanto tengan que restituir los usureros, siempre que se desconoz- 
can las personas a quienes se debe satisfacer” (doc. n° 580, p. 184), Jose Carlos de Lera 
Maillo, Catalogo de los documentos medievales de la Catedral de gamora, Diputacion de Zamora 
1999. 
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early January 1255 according to the present chronology). We know little 
more of this Bishop Pedro I who died in Zamora in 1255 as Pedro 
Ferrando probably also did, and perhaps also the “auctor Summularum ”, 
and who complicates still further the problem of “ Petrus Hispanus ". 

It is not possible to claim that the foregoing analyses have yielded any 
kind of conclusion as to either the real meaning of the cantiga or the 
identity of “Pero d’Espanha”, or as to the identity of the “auctor Summularum ”. 
My examination of the subject only permits us to reinforce very slighdy 
the weak hypothesis that Alfonso X might be referring in this cantiga to 
our “ Petrus Hispanus ”, and to add further threads to the complex web of 
“Petrus Hispanus ” who will have to be accounted for when we come to 
redistribute the Corpus attributed until recently to Pope John XXL 


4. By Way of Conclusion 

Since we still await an analysis of the problems concerning Pedro Ferrando 
and the relations between the author of the “ Legenda prima :” and the “ auc¬ 
tor Summularum", which will form the object of my forthcoming article, I 
believe that it is possible to say that, by means of the fresh documenta¬ 
tion provided here, I have given some further confirmation to the idea 
that the “ auctor Summularum ’ belonged to the Order of Preachers and that 
his origins may have been Navarrese. The problem of “ Petrus Hispanus 
recentior" has been resolved, through careful reading of Pedro Ciruelo’s 
work; while the questions concerning the author of the Summa totius log- 
ice have been partially cleared up by the testimonies of St Antonino of 
Florence, Gessner and the Colmariense. 

The Manuak Fratrum Praedicatorum of Seville places in question the “Estella 
tradition” which maintains that it is the “ auctor Summularum" who is buried 
in the tomb in the Priory of Santo Domingo, but does not undermine 
the notion that he may have had links with the town of Estella, regard¬ 
ing which the works of Domingo de San Juan del Pie del Puerto and 
Ciruelo have joindy added support to the testimony of MS Salamanca, 
UL, 2080. One of the traditions surrounding the history of the editions 
of La Divina Commedia has reinforced the hypothesis that “ Petrus Hispanus" 
had links with the city of Bologna, which obliges us to interpret Galvano’s 
testimony as the result of confusing two different figures: the “ conversus" 
sent to Bologna by St. Dominic, and “ Petrus Hispanus ”, who was proba¬ 
bly a member of the community of Santa Maria della Mascarella, a cell 
of the Augustinian Priory of Roncesvalles, and who later joined the new 
Order of Preachers. 
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It has also been shown that, contrary to the argument in my 1997 
paper, the figure of the “ auctor Summulamm ” would seem to have been 
closer to the Court of the King of Castile and Leon than to that of 
Navarre. This linking of “ Petrus Hispanus" (not only the “ auctor Summu- 
larum ”) to the Court of Ferdinand III the Holy calls out for a fresh exam¬ 
ination of the cultural legacy of his reign, which has generally been 
regarded as a period in which the process of reception of Greek and 
Arab learning was paralysed and there was a return to Visigothic cul¬ 
ture, but which can now be seen to have been a period which played 
an active part in this process of rediscovery and absorption, following on 
naturally from the activities of the translators of Toledo. 

I also believe that I have shown that the reasons brought forward by 
Tugwell against some of the hypotheses I suggested in my 1997 article 
are not conclusive, and that research into the figure of “ Petrus Hispanus 
conversus ” (and also, above all, Pedro Ferrando) is worth pursuing. There 
are good reasons to think that it might be possible to identify one of 
these men as the “ auctor Summularum It is my view that the only one of 
the six candidates I proposed in my 1997 article that can be ruled out 
definitively is “ Petms , natione Gallus, in Francia Prior provincialis". 

But the principal merit of the present study is, in my view, the fact 
that I have gathered together testimonies from very different areas, and 
formed connections between problems that had hitherto only been exam¬ 
ined separately, but which are doubtless closely interrelated. The prob¬ 
lem of the “ auctor Summulamm ”, which had already been associated with 
the history of the editions and commentaries on La Divina Commedia , and 
with the Cantigas of Alfonso X the Wise, and which needs also to be 
brought into a relationship with the problem of the author of the “ Legenda 
primd\ has been connected with the history of the cell of the Augustinian 
Priory of Roncesvalles at Santa Maria della Mascarella and the begin¬ 
nings of the Order of Preachers in Italy, as well as with the political and 
cultural history of Spain in the thirteenth century (a decisive era in the 
history of the Reconquest and the reception of Arab and Greek cultures) 
and with the history of the Universities of Bologna and Palencia. Only 
with the cooperation of researchers in all these fields will it be possible 
to find fresh documents to help solve the complex web of problems sur¬ 
rounding the name of “ Petms Hispanus ”. 

Madrid 

Universidad Complutense 
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1. The Paris and Oxford Condemnations and their Connection to Thomas Aquinas 

It has been generally assumed that following the aftermath of the Paris 
and Oxford condemnations of 1277 and 1284 respectively, in which 
important Thomistic theses 1 were at least indirecdy compromised (in the 
case of the condemnation at Paris), a “movement” in defence of Thomas 
Aquinas’ doctrine emerged which eventually resulted into a “Thomistic 
school”. 2 The main representatives of this movement were not only de¬ 
fending the person of their fellow brother, but also “the meaning and 
implications” of the “Thomist innovations”, 3 their acceptance of which 
constitutes the characteristic mark of the members of this movement. 
Thus as early as the 1280s there was a Thomistic school of thought being 
formed mainly as a response to ecclesiastical intervention, and led by a 
group of English and French Dominicans who understood the full import 
of the current Thomistic tenets. 


1 Particularly the unicity of substantial form and the existence of matter without form. 
See William de la Mare’s Correctorium, art. 31, 127-129, ed. P. Glorieux, in: Les premikes 
polemiques thomistes: Le Correctorium Corruptorii “Quare”, Le Saulchoir, Kain 1927. 

2 See F.E. Kelley, The Thomists and Their Opponents at Oxford in the Last Part of the Thirteenth 
Century , unpublished PhD thesis, Oxford University 1977 (MS. Bodleian D.Phil. D. 6258), 
p. ii. Kelley’s introductory passage runs as follows: “In the years following the 1277 con¬ 
demnation of St. Thomas’ teaching at Oxford until the end of the century, there appeared 
by way of reaction to the condemnation what one might call the early Thomistic movement. 
Its literary remains are ample enough to enable the historian to form a picture of the 
principal persons of this school [ . . .y”, p. i. (My italics) See also F.J. Roensch, Early Thomistic 
School , Dubuque, Iowa 1964, ix: “[. . .] the doctrine of the unicity of substantial form in 
creatures constituted the most basic yardstick by which to judge the character of any early 
Thomist at the time. [...]. It is by the acceptance or rejection of these theses [viz. the 
unicity of form, the pure potentiality of primary matter, the spirituality of separated sub¬ 
stances] along with their correct understanding that the Thomism of an early defender of 
St. Thomas must be judged”. Subsequently, Roensch embarks on a bio-bibliographical 
account of the representations of an “early English school” and an “early French school”. 
Roensch, then, seems to make the same equation as Kelley between “Thomism” (i.e. a 
philosophical and/or theological allegiance to Aquinas’ main tenets) and a “Thomistic 
school”. 

3 Kelley 1977 [op. cit ., above, n. 2), 4. Also see F.E. Kelley, Two Early English Thomists: 
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This approach, in its turn, has been based on a traditional under¬ 
standing of the 1277 and 1284 condemnations, particularly that of 7 
March 1277 in Paris. 4 According to this view, Bishop Stephen Tempier’s 
condemnation was a reaction to “heterodox” Aristotelianism at the 
faculty of arts. Tempier was acting after the orders of Pope John XXI, 
who had asked him to conduct an inquiry concerning dangerous doc¬ 
trines reported to be circulating at the University. 5 As a result, Tempier 
formed a commission of sixteen theologians, including Henry of Ghent, 
and had a list of 219 propositions drawn up somewhat hastily—so that 
the order of the propositions appears disorganised and the names of schol¬ 
ars behind these propositions do not appear specified. Without reporting 
back to the Pope, Tempier issued this condemnation on 7 March 1277 
on his own authority. Within ten days, on 18 March, a prohibition by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, Robert Kilwardby, was issued in Oxford, 
this time envisioning directly Aquinas’ thesis on the unicity of substantial 
form. On 29 October 1284, in a visit to the Oxford Chapter, John 
Pecham, Kilwardby’s successor as Archbishop, ratified his predecessor’s 


Thomas Sutton and Robert Orford vs. Hemy of Ghent, in: The Thomist, 45 (1981), 345-87. Cf. 
D.A. Callus, The Condemnation of St. Thomas at Oxford , The Aquinas Society of London, no. 
5 2nd ed. 1955 [1946 1 ]. P. Glorieux, Comment les theses thomistes furent proscrites a Oxford 
(1284-1286), in: Revue Thomiste, 32 [nouv. sene 10] (1927), 259-91, and id., Les correc- 
toires. Essai de mise au point, in: Recherches de theologie et philosophic ancienne et medie- 
vale, 14 (1947), 286-304, talks about a certain milieu Thomiste and a ecole naissante which 
he maintains emerged in Paris and Oxford in the midst of the aforesaid conflicts. Likewise, 
P. Mandonnet, Premiers travaux de polemique thomiste, in: Revue des Sciences Philosophiques 
et Theologiques, 7 (1913), 46-70 & 245-62. Also Roensch 1964 [op. cit., above, n. 2), 19: 
“. . . early Dominicans not only defended St. Thomas, but understood his teaching in 
exactly the same way he did himself.” See especially pp. 185-9. 

4 Among the main upholders of this view, are P. Mandonnet, Siger de Brabant et I’aver- 
roisme Latin au XIII e siecle, 2 volumes, Louvain 1908-11, I, 28-9, 59-63, 142-95; F. Van 
Steenberghen, Aristotle in the West, Louvain 1955, 198-208; id., La Philosophie au XIIP siecle, 
second ed., Louvain 1991, 354-59; and also by the latter, Maitre Siger de Brabant, Louvain 
1977, 149-58; R. Hissette, Albert le Grand et Thomas d 3 Aquin dans la censure Parisienne du 7 
mars 1277 , in: Miscellanea Mediaevalia, 15 (1982), 226-46, esp. 235, 237-41, 246; John F. 
Wippel, Medieval Reactions to the Encounter Between Faith and Reason , Milwaukee 1995; id., 
Thomas Aquinas and the Condemnation of 1277, in: The Modern Schoolman, 72 (1995), 233- 
72. For Wippel, however, it is clear that, as contemporaries such as William de la Mare, 
Godfrey of Fontaines, and John of Naples indicate in their different ways, a number of 
the propositions condemned on 7 March 1277 were aimed directly at Aquinas (cf. Wippel 
1995 ( Thomas Aquinas), 241, 268-9). In this Wippel’s position differs notably from that of 
Hissette, who believes that, although some of the propositions were common to masters 
of arts and Aquinas, the condemnation indirectly affected Aquinas. 

3 From a letter sent by John XXI to Stephen Tempier on 18 January 1277, ed. 
H. Denifle - E. Chatelain, Chartularium Universitatis Parisiensis, Paris 1889, I, 541. (Hereafter, 
Chartularium). 
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censure, and this time condemned the thirty “erroneous and ridiculous” 
propositions that the Oxford masters still maintained in disobedience of 
Kilwardby’s censure. 6 The actual condemnation at Oxford is therefore 
seen as the deliberate intervention of a Franciscan, Pecham, who, being 
juridically incapable of enacting an explicit censure on Aquinas in Paris, 
ratified what was only a prohibition in Oxford. By extension, the cen¬ 
sure of Thomistic theses has been perceived as a question of “Order rival¬ 
ries”, and of “Augustinian principles” versus “Aristotelian” metaphysics. 7 

Later contributions, however, have challenged the prevailing view of 
the condemnations. In order to revise the assumption that the Paris and 
Oxford condemnations led to the formation of an “early Thomistic school”, 
it would be worthwhile to take a brief look at what these recent contri¬ 
butions tell us about the condemnations. 

Based on the sources of the 1277 condemnation at Paris, Robert 
Wielockx 8 claims that Aquinas was object of a separate process both from 
the 7 March 1277 condemnation and from Giles of Rome’s censure. 
Wielockx’s main sources are (1) a letter written by Archbishop Pecham 
of Canterbury on 7 December 1284 to the Chancellor and Regent Masters 
at Oxford; (2) some remarks made by Henry of Ghent in the first ver¬ 
sion of his Quodlibet X, q.5 (1286); (3) remarks made by William de la 
Mare in his Correctorium. 9 

(1) As Wielockx interprets it, the letter by Pecham refers how Tempier, 
the Bishop of Paris, had thought about proceeding [procedere cogitaret) against 
Aquinas. However, during the vacancy in the Apostolic See after the 
death of John XXI (20 May 1277) and before the election of Nicholas 
III (25 November 1277), some cardinals of the Roman Curia ordered 
Tempier to abandon his cause. However, Pecham differentiated clearly 
the case from Oxford, and added that the canonical judgement regard¬ 
ing Aquinas was only restricted to Paris. 10 

(2) In Advent 1286, Henry of Ghent mentions in his Quodlibet X that 
ten years earlier (that is, between Christmas 1276 and Easter 1277), 


6 Chartularium , 625. 

7 See particularly Glorieux 1927 {op. cit., above, n. 3); Callus 1946/1955 {op. cit., above, 
n. 3). 

8 R. Wielockx, Autour du prods de Thomas d’Aquin , in: A. Zimmermann (ed.), Thomas von 
Aquin. Werk und Wirkung im Licht neuerer Forschungen , Berlin 1988, 413-38. See also Wielockx,’s 
edition of Giles of Rome’s Apologia , in: Aegidii Romani Opera Omnia , III, 1 , Florence 1985, 
92-6, 215-24. 

9 Wielockx 1988 {op. cit., above, n. 8), 413. 

10 Chartularium , I, 624-6, n. 517. Wielockx 1988 {op. cit., above, n. 8), 413-4. 
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Tempier, supported by the Papal Legate Simon de Brion, summoned a 
meeting in which the Parisian masters would have examined a number 
of articles, one of them literally corresponding to Aquinas 5 Summa Theologiae 
la, q.76, a.4 (“Quod in homine est tantum una forma substantiate, scilicet anima 
intellective z”). According to Henry, at this meeting the masters had unani¬ 
mously maintained, with only two exceptions, that the aforesaid thesis 
was false. 11 

(3) In his Correctorium (between 1277 and 1279), William de la Mare 
confirms the evidence given by Pecham and Henry of Ghent. According 
to William, the masters at Paris had reproved the thesis that in man 
there is only one substantial form. The formulation of the thesis again 
corresponds to Aquinas’ Summa la., q.76, a.4. 12 

Wielockx adds further arguments in favour of a separate process against 
Aquinas, based on two aspects: on the one hand, the distinctive phras¬ 
ing of the censured propositions as they appear in the three different 
censures. On the other hand, the slight chronological gap which sepa¬ 
rates the syllabus of 7 March 1277 from Giles of Rome’s censure, and 
the latter from the process against Aquinas (whose articles are finally 
examined sometime between 2 April 1285 and 14 April 1286). 13 Whether 
Wielockx’s thesis is accepted in its entirety or not, his main contribution 
resides in having connected the questioning of Aquinas’ theses to Giles 
of Rome’s censure. 

Wielockx’s thesis has received mainly two reactions, the first one by 
John F. Wippel, 14 and the second one by J.M.M.H. Thijssen. 15 As for 
Wippel, he revises Wielockx’s view based on the three different sources 
advanced by him. According to the way Wippel reconstructs the evidence 
of Pecham’s reference to Tempier and his plans to move against Aquinas, 
it is certain that Tempier was thinking of proceeding to a discussion of the 


11 Text of Henry of Ghent’s Quodlibet X edited by L. Hodl, Neue Nachrichten iiber die 
Pariser Verurteilungen der thomasischen Formlehre, in: Scholastik, 39 (1964), 178-96. Wielockx 
1988 (op. cit. , above, n. 8), 414. 

12 For William’s text, see Glorieux (op. cit ., above, n. 1), 127-9. 

13 For Wielockx’s proofs for the chronology for Aquinas’ process in connection to Giles’ 
censure, see Wielockx 1988 (op. cit ., above, n. 8), 422-30. For the chronology for Giles’ 
censure in connection to the 7 March 1277 condemnation, see pp. 433-7. 

14 John F. Wippel, Bishop Stephen Tempier and Thomas Aquinas: A Separate Process Against 
Aquinas?, in: Freiburger Zeitschrift fur Philosophic und Theologie, 44 (1997), 117-36. 

15 J.M.M.H. Thijssen, Censure and Heresy at the University of Paris, 1200-1400 , Philadelphia 
1998, 40-55. Thijssen treats this issue in more detail in 1277 Revisited: A new Interpretation 
of the Doctrinal Investigations of Thomas Aquinas and Giles of Rome , in: Vivarium, 35 (1997), 
72-101. 
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articles in question but was prohibited from doing so until further notice. 
Wielockx, as Wippel sees it, seems to be reading something more into 
the text when he suggests that the process was already underway. Pecham’s 
letter of itself, however, does not support this evidence. 16 

Similarly, Henry of Ghent’s reference (Advent 1286) to the meeting of 
the masters in 1277 17 concerning the thesis of the unicity of substantial 
form, does not necessarily allude to a separate censure against Aquinas. 
Again, taken alone, Henry’s text does not justify the conclusion that the 
meeting of the masters was summoned specifically to deal with Aquinas’ 
views. 18 

Although Wippel acknowledges that William de la Mare’s remarks in 
his Correctorium constitute an explicit statement concerning the masters’ 
rejection of the unicity thesis, William’s testimony is not however clear 
about whether the meeting of the masters was not simply a part of some 
other process (like Giles’). 19 

In conclusion, as regards Wielockx’s claim, Wippel considers that it 
still remains to be demonstrated whether the process coming after 7 March 
1277 constitutes a separate censure against Aquinas. For it is possible that 
the later discussion on the unicity of substantial form was part of the 
meeting concerned with Giles’ rehabilitation to University functions. 
Therefore, Wielockx’s evidence, although possible, is not conclusive. 20 

Thijssen’s main complaint about Wielockx’s thesis is that the proposal 
of a separate inquiry against Aquinas presupposes that he was not direcdy 
targeted by any of the errors included in the syllabus of 7 March 1277. 
Furthermore, like Wippel, Thijssen also questions Wielockx’s interpreta¬ 
tion of the evidence and argues that it is not sufficiently compelling. 21 


16 Wippel 1997 (op. cit., above, n. 14), 121-2. 

17 This episode must not be confused with another meeting reported by Henry of 
Ghent’s X Quodlibet. This second meeting took place in 1285, when the regent and non¬ 
regent masters of theology gathered to examine a list of articles on the orders of Pope 
Honorius IV. Included in the list was the thesis on the unicity of substantial form. Again, 
all masters, except two dissenters, agreed that the article was false. See Thijssen 1997, 
(op. cit., above, n. 15), 76. 

18 Wippel 1997 (op. cit., above, n. 14), 123-6. 

19 Wippel 1997 (op. cit., above, n. 14), 126-30. Furthermore, at least in what regards 

the thesis of the possible existence of matter without form, contemporaries such as Richard 
Knapwell and John of Paris appear to doubt or even to deny that such meetings took 
place. For Richard, see Glorieux 1927 (op. cit., above, n. 1), 116. For John of Paris, see 

Jean-Pierre Muller, Le Correctorium Corruptorii “Circa” de Jean Quidort de Paris, Rome 1941, 

137. 

20 Wippel 1997 (op. cit. , above, n. 14), 135-6. 

21 Thijssen 1998 (op. cit., above, n. 15), 53; Thijssen 1997 (op. cit., above, n. 15), 72-3. 
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According to Thijssen, the testimonies put forward by Wielockx, namely 
that of John Pecham, Henry of Ghent, and William de la Mare, may 
also be explained as references to the inquiry against Giles of Rome. 22 
What is decisive in their account, is that the latter inquiry concerns views 
of Aquinas. Thijssen believes that the process taking place at that time 
of Giles of Rome could be characterised as an investigation of Thomistic 
theses (viz. the unicity of substantial form, the existence of matter with¬ 
out form). Therefore, if we are to take into account Pecham’s letter, the 
inquiry which was interrupted in 1277 by the command of the Roman 
Curia, could have well been Giles 5 . Moreover, the evidence concerning 
Giles of Rome’s process and career after his conviction suggest that the 
case against him was suspended. 23 In agreement with Wielockx, Thijssen 
believes that the reason why the papal court might have interfered with 
the proceedings against Giles, is mainly due to a strong Dominican 
presence at the curia which happened also to be in favour of Aquinas. 24 
Giles of Rome, therefore, escaped an official condemnation on account 
of the similarity between his theses and those of Aquinas. 25 

In conclusion, Thijssen holds that Tempier was involved in two doc¬ 
trinal processes in 1277, both of which implied theses that were also held 
by Aquinas: one against unspecified members of the arts faculty (that of 
7 March 1277), and another one against the theologian Giles of Rome— 
only the former having been brought to completion. 26 

Beyond his reaction to Wielockx’s thesis, however, Thijssen’s main 
contribution to the discussion over the understanding of the 1277 con¬ 
demnation is twofold. On the one hand, Thijssen connects the events 
leading up to 7 March 1277 with the process against Siger of Brabant. 27 


22 Thijssen 1997 (op. cit., above, n. 15), 87-8. 

23 Thijssen 1998 (op. cit., above, n. 15), 54-5; Thijssen 1997 (op. cit., above, n. 1), 
90-101. 

24 See Wielockx 1988 (op. cit., above, n. 8), 427-9. According to Wielockx, the absten¬ 
tion of two masters (in 1277 and 1285) from censuring some Thomistic theses as false 
(reported by Henry in his Quodlibet X) indicates that they were two Dominican regent mas¬ 
ters, and that they counted with the support from the Dominican authorities, both at Paris 
and at the papal court. The Order had powerful protectors at the curia: cardinal Giovanni 
Gaetano Orsini, cardinal Giacomo Savelli, William of Moerbeke. (See A. Potthast, Regesta 
Pontificum Romanorum inde ab anno 1198 ad annum 1304, t. 2, Berlin 1875.) Moreover, John 
of Verceil, the General Master of the Dominicans at Paris from 1264 to 1283, was 
favourable to Aquinas, as can be concluded from the General Chapters at Milan (1278) 
and Paris (1279) presided by him. 

25 Thijssen 1998 (op. cit., above, n. 15), 55. 

26 Thijssen 1998 (op. cit., above, n. 15), 55; Thijssen 1997 (op. cit., above, n. 15), 95-101. 

27 Thijssen 1998 (op. cit., above, n. 15), 44-9. 
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On the other hand, and more to our purpose, Thijssen connects 
Aquinas’ theses to the members of the arts faculty as target of the 1277 
condemnation. The targets of the 1277 condemnation are unspecified 
members of the arts faculty at Paris—in fact, they could have well been 
students and not necessarily masters. 28 Thijssen considers, therefore, that 
one of the reasons why it has seemed so difficult to identify the names 
behind the condemned errors, is that the examination 29 has been based 
on the assumption that Tempier’s condemnation only envisioned faculty 
of arts masters. Some propositions may well be connected to Arabic 
sources and others could be derived from the teaching of theologians such 
as Aquinas, but propagated by arts members. 30 

Based on the discussion above, this article will take into account three 
main ideas concerning our understanding of the Paris and Oxford con¬ 
demnations. First, the two condemnations, although connected, belong to 
different proceedings and respond to different situations in Paris and in 
Oxford. The Paris condemnation of 7 March 1277 envisioned a series 
of general theses pronounced or propagated by members of the arts fac¬ 
ulty, some of the theses entailing problematic theological repercussions. 
Whether or not attempting to disguise a particular target, it is clear that 
Bishop Tempier wanted to check a general intellectual tendency in the 
arts faculty the full import of which could prove detrimental to certain 
matters of dogma. In this light, Archbishop Kilwardby’s action at Oxford 
in 1277 could well be seen as a prudential procedure inspired by the 
recent measures taken at Paris. As for the condemnation carried out by 
Pecham in 1284, it is most likely that its more explicit character is due 
to certain contumacy on the part of Oxford masters who had been resist¬ 
ing Kilwardby’s authority. In that case, Pecham, as Tempier and Kilwardby 
himself, could have initially only intended a general admonitory word 
against intellectual trends with controversial theological significance. 
Pecham’s further action against individual Oxford Dominicans (like Knap- 
well in 1286) could have well been caused by provocative action on the 


28 In support of this claim, Thijssen quotes from the preface to the 1277 condemna¬ 
tion: “[• • •] nonulli Parisius studentes in artibus”. ( Chartularium , I, 542.) My italics. 

29 Notably Hissette’s, Enquete sur les 219 articles condamnes a Paris le 7 mars 1277 , Louvain- 
Paris 1977, 317. 

30 Thijssen 1998 [op. cit., above, n. 15), 50-2. Note that also Wippel 1997 (op. cit., above, 
n. 14) argues in favour of this view. Also Wippel’s 1995 (op. cit., above, n. 4), 269, were 
he states that contemporaries such as William de la Mare, Godfrey of Fontaines, and John 
of Naples indicate in different ways how they thought that a number of the articles of 
7 March 1277 had been aimed directly at Aquinas. 
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part of Oxford members. That they happened to be Dominicans is 
understandable, for they were perhaps incited by a certain esprit de 
corps to defend the name and the person of a fellow brother—this time 
affected direcdy by an explicit condemnation. 

Second, whether or not there was a separate process undertaken against 
Aquinas, what is important for our purposes is that the 1277 condem¬ 
nation at Paris already envisions Aquinas 5 theses. Although nominally 
the censure concerned the arts faculty, it involved theological theses, or 
at least theses propounded by theologians. As far as Aquinas 5 unicity the¬ 
sis is concerned, it was considered worrisome for theological reasons— 
something which appears clearer at the Oxford condemnation. 31 In any 
case, the unicity thesis is ultimately a medieval interpretation of Aristotelian 
physics, and to that extent it was more likely to appeal to the artists than 
the theologians. 

Third, Dominicans and Franciscans were not evenly distributed in 
favour of Aquinas and the condemnations respectively, in a way that 
could suggest a “partisan 55 reading of the events. It is a matter of fact 
that already at the time of the 1277 condemnation there were Dominicans 
at important posts who happened to favour Aquinas—but whether they 
subscribed to his views, or were rather attempting to prevent a partisan 
development of the affairs, is uncertain. On the other hand, there were 
also influential Dominicans, notably Robert Kilwardby, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and William of Hothum, prior of England, who explicitly 
rejected the unicity of substantial form thesis. In William’s case, the defence 
of Aquinas seems to have responded either to a desire to safeguard the 
Order’s dignity, or to theological priorities. 32 


31 In Pecham’s letter of 7 December 1284, we read how the repercussions on theolog¬ 
ical matters (as the numerical identity of the bodies after resurrection) prompted him above 
all to “detest” the error propounded by Aquinas. Most interestingly, it is upon hearing this 
(i.e. the theological repercussions) that William of Hothum is purported to have acquiesced 
to Pecham’s cause. See Chartularium , I, 624-26, n. 517. Cf. Thijssen 1997 [op. cit., above, 
n. 15), 83-5. 

32 In this respect, Pecham’s letter of 7 December 1284 is of particular interest in what 
it reveals of William of Hothum’s attitude towards the censured Thomistic theses. In that 
letter, Pecham reports on an earlier conversation he had entertained with William regard¬ 
ing Pecham’s attitude towards the Dominican Order. But apart from Pecham’s reassur¬ 
ing remarks on how his renewing Kilwardby’s 1277 prohibition does not bear ill will 
against the Dominicans, it is William’s response to Pecham’s allegations which are of inter¬ 
est. Upon hearing about the theological repercussions of the unicity thesis, William replies 
to Pecham that he may surely condemn this error with his knowledge and consent {hunc 
errorem secure de mea conscientia condemnetis), Chartularium , I, 624-6, n. 517. 
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Closely connected to the bipartisan view of these events, is the han¬ 
dling of authorities, in particular Aristotle and Augustine. Aristotle has 
been traditionally considered as the main influence for the unicity of sub¬ 
stantial form thesis, while the pluralists are seen as primarily indebted to 
Augustine. As will be seen, however, the sources behind the Unitarian or 
the pluralist thesis are much less clear-cut and often overlap. 

Based on the revised view of the Paris and Oxford condemnations, 
the purpose of this study is to reexamine the statement that, as a result of 
the condemnations, a “Thomistic school” had emerged by the end of the 
thirteenth century. This examination will be carried out in three stages. 
First, it will attempt to give a definition of “school” according to what 
the term could have signified by the end of the thirteenth century. Second, 
focusing specifically on the question of the unicity of substantial form, 
the main tenets of the Unitarian and pluralist outlooks will be outlined. 
The purpose is a fairer assessment of the sources and authorities behind 
Aquinas’ thesis and the pluralist view. Third, and inasmuch as the uni¬ 
city thesis was perceived as entailing problematic theological consequences, 
we will concentrate on the specific theological issue of the numerical iden¬ 
tity of Christ’s body living and dead. This was perceived as perhaps the 
most crucial theological question in relation to the significance of the 
unicity thesis. The development of this theological issue will be followed 
first in Aquinas, then in William de la Mare as a negative reaction to 
Aquinas’ view, and finally, as positive reactions to Aquinas’ thesis, in two 
members of the Dominican Order, namely Richard Knapwell (from 
Oxford) and Giles of Lessines (from Paris). The way in which Richard 
and Giles handle the full implications of the unicity theory in contrast to 
William de la Mare’s, might prove relevant for an assessment of the 
nature of the Dominican defence of Aquinas which emerged at the end 
of the thirteenth century. 

2. The Definition of a “School”™ 

By “school” we generally understand a “school of thought”, as a body 
of people or pupils adhering to a certain set of principles, doctrines, meth¬ 
ods, or authorities. The cohesion of this group of people is based on their 
fixed allegiance to that doctrine or set of principles, an allegiance which 


33 For the senses in which we can speak of “schools” before the fourteenth century, 
this article will be mainly based on W.J. Courtenay, Schools and Scholars in Fourteenth-Century 
England , Princeton, N.J. 1987, 171-5. 
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is clearly differentiated from simple prejudice in that it is not motivated 
by unreasoned opinion. Thus, the adherence to a school should presup¬ 
pose a “speculative awareness” of the doctrine which the school repre¬ 
sents, in the sense that the members of the school should understand the 
full implications of the doctrine and according to that choose to adhere 
to that particular view. 

By the end of the thirteenth century, however, the term “school” was 
never understood in this sense as a “school of thought” attached to an 
abstract ideological current, but it was always personified in the doctrine 
of a leading figure in a way still too individualistic. Just like Peter Abelard 
in the twelfth century, Aquinas attracted both followers and critics. It was 
the way in which these individual figures exercised reason within a the¬ 
ological question, which aroused either censure or adherence. What the 
late thirteenth-century scholar associated with the term “school” was a 
place of study and its standard curriculum of teaching, rather than a 
specific philosophical commitment. Thus, a “Dominican school” did not 
necessarily imply a particular doctrinal credo , but more immediately referred 
to the masters that belonged to the Order. In this sense, Kilwardby was 
no less a member of the Dominican school than enthusiastic defenders 
of Aquinas such as Knapwell and John of Paris. 

By the same token, a “school” was not necessarily constrained by 
geographical factors, as it was not determined by membership to one 
particular university. The terminology and sources used by the late thir¬ 
teenth-century masters reveal the close connection between the learning 
in Paris and Oxford. Indeed, it would be futile to draw differences between 
the approach and methods of the Oxford and Parisian masters in an 
attempt to delineate two separated “schools”. By the end of the thirteenth 
century intellectual figures such as Robert Kilwardby, John Pecham, and 
William de la Mare belonged to the Parisian world as much as to Oxford 
and many of them had in fact been sent to Paris to obtain their doc¬ 
torate. 34 Oxford theologians were concerned primarily with issues of 
Parisian origin, and Aquinas’ theses were seen as one of these imports. 
There was a unity in the intellectual traditions of the two universities 
which was expressed in the same methods, terminology, and subjects of 
discussion, as the correctoria literature testifies. Both Oxford and Paris pro¬ 
duced treatises as well as defensive works. Giles of Lessines handled the 


34 For the Parisian influence in English education, cf. Courtenay 1987 [op. cit ., above, 
n. 33), 147-51, where he questions the notion of a “school of thought” in thirteenth- 
century scholastic landscape. 
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matter under discussion as soberly as did Thomas Sutton, and Richard 
KnapwelPs Quare served as a reference to John of Paris’ 35 own reply to 
William de la Mare. 

Therefore, the centripetal force that was at work in the Dominican 
Order between 1280 and 1305 conferring some uniformity of teaching 
into it was not necessarily indicative of a “school of thought”. Rather, 
this force partly responded to a defensive move against the condemna¬ 
tions of 1277, and partly to a rivalry with the Franciscans for intellectual 
superiority. This correspondence between a religious order (Dominicans, 
Augustinians, Franciscans) and a particular teaching tradition (Aquinas, 
Giles of Rome, Scotus) was however temporary and began to disappear 
by the first half of the fourteenth century. It is significant in this respect 
that already at the beginning of the fourteenth century there was a shift 
in intellectual interests as Oxford began to define itself independendy of 
Paris. Followers of Aquinas never reached the stature that later Franciscan 
figures such as Ockham achieved. Franciscans became a decisive pres¬ 
ence in Oxford when they began to send their students there rather than 
to Paris, and the exclusive reference to Aquinas in Oxford remained as 
a trend peculiar to the last part of the thirteenth century. The affinitive 
connection between Oxford and Paris was, therefore, a temporary fea¬ 
ture determined by the events surrounding 1277. It was the theological 
consensus which reigned outside the Dominican Order which acted as 
one of the principal corrosive forces on the adherence to Thomistic teach¬ 
ing, particularly in Oxford. As we shall see, this theological consensus is 
particularly manifest in the debate over the unicity of form thesis. 

3. Unicity and Plurality of Forms: Basic Principles and Sources 

Both the pluralists and the Unitarians were agreed that the origin of the 
intellectual soul was creation. The conflict between them rather consisted 
in defining the relation between the intellect and other faculties of 
the soul. Aquinas avoids the issue altogether by discarding one of the 
terms. To the question “Is it possible that a composite be essentially one, 
if there co-exist many substantial forms?” he states that the rational soul 
suffices as the source of man’s existence, and that once it arrives, the 
sensitive soul and the forms which precede it will disappear. It is superfluous 


35 John Quidort of Paris wrote the Correctorium “Circa” sometime before 1284, and after 
Knapwell’s Quare. Cf. Le Correctorium corruptorii “Circa” de Jean Quidort de Paris , ed. Muller 
1941 (op. cit., above, n. 19). 
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to assume a plurality of forms in a single composite substance. The 
real unity of being requires the unicity of the formal principle: ens et unum 
convertuntur , 36 

Essentially, the doctrine of the unicity of substantial form is an inter¬ 
pretation of Aristotelian physics, and is deeply rooted in the theory of 
hylemorphism. 37 The qualification of form as “substantial 5 ’ is of great 
importance and must not be overlooked. The substantial form, accord¬ 
ing to Aquinas, is the absolute determining principle, the sole source of 
perfection and activity in the composite. Consequently, it is not possible 
for a composite substance to have more than one substantial form. This 
is held on the grounds that the existence of one composite is due to the 
presence of one form : “substantial 55 form and “one” form are therefore 
equivalent terms. In the case of human beings, the intellectual soul (and 
not the vegetative or the sensitive soul) is ultimately man’s substantial 
form in that it is the principle which accounts for man being a human 
and not an animal substance. What makes a human being such is the 
intellectual soul. Therefore, the intellectual soul—and not the sensitive— 
is what makes man a human substance and what differentiates him from 
an animal. The vegetative soul (or power) and the sensitive soul (or power) 
are also principles of actuality in a human composite in that they are 
also forms. But they are not be “substantial” forms because although they 
can explain how a human being belongs to the wider realm of living 
beings which includes plants and animals, they are not what defines a 
human being as such. What it is to be a human being is only ultimately 
explained by the intellectual soul. 

This tenet responds to Aquinas’ belief that in all corporeal beings, apart 
from the matter-form composition, there is composition between essence 
and existence (esse). In introducing the notion of an act of being (esse) 


36 For the main passages containing the metaphysical premises of the unicity of sub¬ 
stantial form and the principles that follow, cf. Aquinas, la , q.76, a.3; Contra Gentiles , 
II, c.57; In De anima, II, lect.l. 

37 The theory of hylemorphism constitutes the basis of Aristotelian physics. Physics, as 
Aristotle understood it, is the science of nature as a whole. Natural objects are those which 
have a capacity for change or movement within themselves, and physics is therefore the 
science of such natural changes and of the objects themselves which change. Hylemorphism 
is the doctrine of matter and form as the principles of change. Every living being is 
composed of matter and form, matter (identified with the body) being what possesses poten¬ 
tiality and form (identified with the soul) what possesses actuality. Change, in these terms, 
is the gradual acquisition of a form and the bringing to actuality of potential matter. The 
doctrine of potentiality and actuality thus draws attention to the continuity of natural 
change. 
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which even actualises the form, Aquinas was making a plurality of forms 
unnecessary. For if “form” is understood as the proper receiver of the 
act of being, the composition of esse with several forms would necessarily 
entail several substantial forms, and hence several actually existing beings. 
It is a feature of the unicity thesis, therefore, to identify form with actu¬ 
ality—something which is not necessarily the case in the pluralist view. 38 

Since for Aquinas the one and only being (esse) a substance has comes 
entirely and immediately from the actualising form, all preceding forms 
must disappear. 39 Whatever is posterior to this actualising form is conse¬ 
quently accidental (and not substantial) to the composite. In other words, 
non Jit motus in substantia. The distinction between an accidental form and 
a substantial form is crucial for Aquinas, and is one of his main reasons 
for not accepting a plurality of forms. Whereas the recipient of a sub¬ 
stantial form is something which is pure potentiality, an accidental form 
arrives in something which is already an actual existent. If, following the 
pluralist claim, there is more than one substantial form in a composite, 
already the lowest form would satisfy the conditions for a substantial form. 
Moreover, any higher form would be characterised as an accidental form, 
since it would arrive in an already existing substance. The difference 
between a substantial and an accidental form, then, would no longer hold 
unless we accept a Unitarian principle. 

One of the consequences of this teaching is to deny “universal hyle- 
morphism”. Defenders of this theory generally held that all beings, apart 
from God, are composed in that they include potentiality (i.e. matter). It 
was believed that in man there are two instances of matter, one which 
is intrinsic to his soul and inseparable from the form of his soul, and 
another which is extrinsic to the soul and is the corporeal matter of the 
body. 40 According to Aquinas, by contrast, the presence of matter within 


38 See Aquinas, De ente et essentia, c.5; De potentia, VII, 2; Summa Contra Gentiles , II, c.54; 
ST la, q.3, a.4; q.5, a.3. 

39 See Aquinas, ST la, q. 118, a.2, ad 2 (this had particular consequences on embryo¬ 
logy). The superior form replaces the inferior one and produces the effects that the latter 
was capable of causing. There are no intermediate forms; being pure actuality, a form 
cannot pre-exist or be “virtually” contained in another. Consequently, the union between 
prime matter and substantial form is immediate. See also Aquinas, De spiritualibus creaturis, 
a.3; SCG , cc.57 and 58. 

40 Aquinas traced this doctrine back to the Tons Vitae of Avicebron (see Aquinas De ente, 
c.4). Defenders of this position, notably Bonaventure, attempted to show that it owed its 
origin to Augustine. See Bonaventure, Commentarius in quattuor libros Sententiarum Petri Lombardi, 
in: Opera omnia, Ad Claras Aquas (Quaracchi) 1882-1902, II, d.17, a.l, q.2. William de la 
Mare, for example, was aware of the support which Augustine could provide for the doc¬ 
trine of spiritual matter, and in this spirit William profits from texts such as Confessions 
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an intelligence is incompatible with the latter’s capacity to perform intel¬ 
lectual operations. 41 Prime matter 42 has no actuality whatsoever unless 
united to a form; it is pure potentiality, it has no properties, and is there¬ 
fore unintelligible. 

Thus, Aquinas’ main tenets concerning the unicity of substantial form 
were also accompanied by basic principles of Aristotelian physics, not 
necessarily deduced of themselves from the axiom of convertibility of 
being and unity. Two instances of such an incorporation of Aristotelian 
physics by Aquinas are the potential character of prime matter and the 
unintelligibility of prime matter of itself. Note, however, that the con¬ 
ception of prime matter as pure potentiality and unintelligible does not 
of itself form part of the debate over the unicity of substantial form. 
However, such an understanding of prime matter did contribute to give 
rise to the debate, insofar as the denial of all actuality in matter at least 
calls for a union of matter and form where the latter plays an exclusive 
actualising role in the composite as the sole source of perfection. Moreover, 
a prime matter which had no positive value whatsoever was problematic 
in accounting for continuity in natural change. 

As for the pluralists, they rarely agree in their accounts of matter and 
form and the relation between the two, beyond an acceptance of certain 
degree of actuality in matter—something strictly connected to their 
theological and doctrinal concerns. The general pluralist view defines mat¬ 
ter in terms of accounts of change whereby matter stands independently 
from the form. 43 However, a double conception of matter is generally 


XII, 6, and the Literal Commentary on Genesis 5, 5, in which Augustine had tentatively attrib¬ 
uted matter to ail living beings. See William de la Mare, Correctorium , ed. Glorieux 1927 
(op. cit., above, n. 1), 49-50. 

41 See Aquinas, Le “De ente et essentia” de s. Thomas d’Aquin , ed. M.-D. Roland-Gosselin, 
Paris 1948, 31-2. 

42 Note that “prime matter” is not necessarily the same as “matter”. “Matter” is described 
by Aristode (Metaphysics VII, 3, 1029a20-21) as “that which in itself is neither a something 
nor a quantity nor any of those other things by which a thing is determined”. This led 
some thinkers such as Aquinas, Albert, and Giles of Rome, to view matter as pure poten¬ 
tiality, that is, as completely devoid of actuality and of itself apart from its corresponding 
substantial form. Matter in this sense was called “prime matter”, in that it is not under¬ 
stood within the composite. “Matter” (and not “prime matter”), on the other hand, is usu¬ 
ally described as the principle of potentiality in a composite, that which subsists under the 
change of form and is therefore actualised by form. For the notion of “prime matter” as 
it was propounded by Aristotle and its later interpretations, see Arthur Hyman’s article, 
Aristotle’s ‘First Matter 3 and Avicenna’s and Averroes’ ‘Corporeal Form\ in: H.A. Wolson and L.W. 
Schwarz (eds.), Harry A. Wolf son Jubilee Volume, Jerusalem 1965, vol. 1, 385-406. 

43 For the common metaphysical principles of the pluralist view in the thirteenth cen- 
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maintained, where we find firstly a simple matter, that is, the subject of 
substantial form, and secondly, matter as the subject of change. Avicenna 
and Averroes, attempting to harmonise the two accounts, set out to show 
how “first matter” could also be said to be a substance. As part of this 
attempt, they introduced the notion of “corporeal form” to show that 
“first matter” was a substance in the sense of having some sort of “form”. 
Thus, “matter” can be seen either as pure potentiality, or as an active 
potentiality, and it is in the latter sense that one could speak of a forma 
corporeitatis . 44 

Henceforth, the commentators’ accounts of “corporeal form” became 
an element of medieval discussions about “first matter”. The notion of a 
“corporeal form” was then conceived as an inchoatio formae . 45 Those who 
in the thirteenth century admitted in nature an inchoatio formae held that 
matter possessed an active potentiality translated in an initial activity, so 
that the distinct and complete form to be achieved at the end of the gen¬ 
erative process existed already, if incomplete, within matter’s active power. 46 
The notion of an inchoatio formae , therefore, supposes the development of 
an imperfect form into a more perfect one, thus excluding the possibil¬ 
ity of a succession of forms. For this reason, the notion of an “original 
form” as some sort of material principle remains irreconcilable with the 
Unitarian thesis. 

As the pluralist thesis saw it, closely related to the notion of a corpo¬ 
real form were two principles, mainly identified with Augustine: universal 


tury, see R. Zavalloni, Richard de Mediavilla et la controverse sur la pluralite des formes , in Louvain 
1951 , 310 - 4 . 

44 For the tracing of the connected notions of “prime matter” and “corporeal form” 
and their introduction to medieval discussions, see Hyman’s article [op. cit ., above, n. 42). 
For the relevant passages in Avicenna, see Al-Shifa, Metaphysics IV, 2, 85v, 2; II, 2, 75r, 
2; On Definition , translated to the French by A.M. Goichon, Introduction a Avicenne , Paris 
1933, 60, 394-5. For Averroes, see De Substantia Orbis I, V, 320r, B; Long Commentary on 
Physics I, com. 63, IV, 29v, D; com. 70, IV, 32r, C; Long Commentary on Metaphysics VII, 
com. 9. 

45 The term inchoatio formae appears for the first time in Robert Grosseteste, De luce seu 
de inchoatione formarum , ed. L. Baur, in: Die philosophische Werke des Robert Grosseteste, Bischofs 
von Lincoln , Miinster/W 1912, 51 ff. Grosseteste sees life as the first form, which impresses 
spatial dimensions in matter. This first form Grosseteste explicitly identifies with Avicenna’s 
forma corporeitatis . The term, therefore, of inchoatio formae, appears only in Scholasticism. 
However, as will be seen, the conception behind the term was traced back by scholastics 
to denote Augustine’s doctrine of seminal reasons. 

46 For those scholastics who supported this view, see Peter of Tarantasia, Sent. II, d.18, 
q.l; Bonaventure, Sent. II, d.18, q.l, a.2. For those against the notion of an inchoatio 
formae , see notably Giles of Rome, In De Physico auditu , II, lect.l, dub.9: Sent. II, d.l, 
p. 1, q.2, a.4; d.18, q.2, a.l; Quodlibet II, q.22. 
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hylemorphism 47 and the rationes seminales . 48 According to the first, if the 
soul, too, is a compound of matter and form, then it must be understood 
as a substance susceptible to intrinsic change and not as the only and 
immutable principle of all being in the composite. The vegetative and 
sensitive souls can coexist with the intellectual soul, all playing a part in 
the composite’s being and perfection. 49 According to the second prin¬ 
ciple, matter is believed to contribute in the constitution of a new sub¬ 
stance in virtue of an actual set of properties of which it has been endowed 
in its own right. Matter, it is argued, has some degree of actuality, that 
is, it is a positive entity which is capable of being perfected by the intel- 


47 The question of whether the theory of universal hylemorphism was as such pro¬ 
nounced by Augustine or whether it was at least inherent to Augustine’s natural philoso¬ 
phy, is much debated. Thomas of York, for example, believed that such a theory formed 
part of Augustine’s thought (see Thomas of York, Sapientale , Vat.Lat. 6771, fol. 88d, quoted 
by Zavalloni 1951 [op. cit., above, n. 43), 443). Some passages in Augustine, however, could 
support the view that he attributed some matter-form composition to the soul. See Augustine, 
Literal Commentary on Genesis , VII, c.6, PL 34, col. 359, n. 9: “Fortasse potuit et anima, 
antequam ea ipsa natura fieret, quae anima dicitur, cuius vel pulchritudo virtus, vel 
defformitas virtium est, habere aliquam materiam pro suo genere spiritualem ” [De genesi ad litter am, 
ed. J. Zycha, Prague-Vienna-Leipzig 1894, 224-5]. My italics. See also ibid., VII, c.27, PL 
34, col. 369, n. 39 [ed. Zycha, 206]. The attributions of the theory of universal hyle¬ 
morphism in the thirteenth century make up a rather heterogeneous lot. Aquinas attrib¬ 
utes it to Avicebron in his De ente et essentia, c.4; Sent. II, d.3, q.l, a.l. See also A. Forest, 
La structure metaphysique du concret selon saint Thomas d’Aquin, Paris 1931 [2e ed. 1956], 109-10. 
Bonaventure tends to identify it with Augustine, in his Sent. II, d.17, a.l, q.2; II, d.18, 
a.2, q.l; II, d.17, a.2, q.2, ad 6. Among modern scholars, F. Van Steenberghen, La philoso¬ 
phic au XIIT siecle, Louvain 1966, 46-7, 150, 245-46, 249, sees universal hylemorphism as 
Avicebron’s influence. Zavalloni 1951 [op. cit., above, n. 43), 422, 442, on the other hand, 
rather stresses the Augustinian influence. 

48 The conception of a corporeal form, and for that matter of an inchoatio formae, was 
seen as akin to Augustine’s notion of seminal reasons in that in both cases we find the idea 
of principles of (material) production, the nature of which is potentiality. As we find it in 
Augustine, seminal reasons are latent germs which contain all the creatures which are to 
be gradually developed in time. See Augustine, De Trinitate, III, c.9, PL 42, col. 877, 
n. 16 [ed. W.J. Mountain, Turnhout 1968 (CC 50), 143]; Literal Commentary on Genesis, VI, 
c.ll, PL 34, col. 346, n. 18 [ed. Zycha [op. cit., above, n. 47), 183-5] Seminal reasons 
have their own nature and efficiency, on account of which a human being engenders 
another human being and not an animal of another species. See Augustine, Literal Commentary 
on Genesis, IX, c.17, PL 34, col. 406, n. 32 [ed. Zycha, 290-2]. The latter supported the 
view which identifies seminal reasons with an inchoatio formae , and the efficient principle of 
seminal reasons with a certain actuality in matter. However, the notion of a corporeal 
form was, as we have seen, most likely introduced into the West through two decisively 
Aristotelian authors, namely Avicenna and Averroes. 

49 Examples of this view are found in Bonaventure, Sent. II, d.17, a.l, q.2, ad 6; Matthew 
of Aquasparta, Quaestiones de anima XIII, q.4 (Aedil. 164, fol. 80v), ed. A.-J. Gondras, Paris 
1961, 51-73. Cf. Zavaloni 1951 {op. cit., above, n. 43), 311. 
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lectual soul . 50 Once separated, we can still refer to a cadaver as the same 
body because it preserves an actuality of its own which is independent 
from the soul. Form is only a determining principle which prepares the 
composite for subsequent determinations. In this context, then, “poten¬ 
tiality” and “actuality” are understood in a way unintelligible under the 
Unitarian principles. Whereas Aquinas and his followers clearly distinguish 
actuality from potentiality and assign them separately to form and mat¬ 
ter respectively, the pluralists believe in a materia universalis and a forma 
universalis. Form in this context can be said to possess a certain poten¬ 
tiality in that a pre-existent form can be superseded and intrinsically per¬ 
fected by a new form . 51 There is, therefore, a “subordination” of forms— 
a claim which immediately clashes with the Unitarian belief in the immuta¬ 
bility of form. 

As far as the sources go, mainly Augustine and Aristotle have been 
alternatively claimed as authorities for either the Unitarian or the plural¬ 
ist view. There is a general consensus among modern scholars, however, 
in identifying Augustine as the main pluralist influence, and in seeing 
Aristotelian physics as befitting the Unitarian thesis . 52 Avicebron, as another 
main source, has enjoyed more unanimity in being identified as the 


50 In support of this claim, pluralists have appealed in particular to a passage of 
Augustine’s Confessions , XII, 6 (PL 32, col. 828, n. 6 [ed. L. Verheijen, Turnhout 1981, 
CC 27, 218-9]), where he states that matter is “something intermediate between form and 
nothingness ( propre nihil)”, and that matter is in fact a “nihil aliquid”. The “aliquid” was 
enough to argue for some form in matter. This is furthermore supported by Augustine’s 
statement that matter informs insofar as it can receive a form (De vera religione, c.18, PL 
34, col. 137, n. 36 [ed. J. Martin, Turnhout 1962 (CC 32), 209]). 

51 This entails that to each essential perfection corresponds a different substantial form. 
By the same token, every being implies a different form for each of its operations. This 
multiplicity of forms in a substance, however, expresses a hierarchy which accounts for 
the unity of the composite. For expressions of this tenet in scholastics, see Peter John Olivi, 
Quaestiones in secundum librum Sententiarum , ed. B. Jansen, Ad Claras Aquas (Quaracchi) 1922- 
26, 50; Richard of Mediavilla, De gradu formarum , ed. Zavalloni 1951 (op. cit., above, n. 43), 
140; Bonaventure, Sent. II, d. 15, a. 1, q.2, ad 3. Cf. Zavalloni 1951, 310. 

52 See for example G. Thery, Vaugustinisme medieval, in: Acta Hebdomadae Augustinianae- 
Thomisticae, Turin-Rome 1931, 140-200, on p. 146; E. Gilson, History of Christian Philosophy 
in the Middle Ages, 3rd ed., London 1989, 416-20. In other cases (which to our judgement 
do not fundamentally disagree with the previous), the conflict is not seen as one of 
Aristotelianism versus Augustinianism, but of unequally developed forms of Aristotelianism, 
where Aquinas’ is often considered the more authentic. See Van Steenberghen, Siger de 
Brabant d’apres ses oeuvres inedites, vol. 2: Siger dans Vhistoire de Varistotelisme, Louvain 1942, 719; 
Zavalloni 1951 (op. cit., above, n. 43), 422, where he ascribes a direct and decisive influence 
of Augustine over the pluralist view; pp. 472-73, where he speaks of a “contaminated 
Aristotelianism”; M. De Wulf, Le traite “De unitate formae” de Gilles de Lessines, Louvain 1901, 
13, where he speaks of “peripatetisme fausse” in referring to the pluralist understanding 
of the philosopher. 
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primary forerunner of the pluralist view . 53 In assessing these sources, how¬ 
ever, a main distinction should be made between what can be attributed 
to each of these authorities as part of their doctrinal principles, and what 
has been claimed from them by Unitarians or pluralists for the sake of 
polemical argument against the opposite view. 

To start with the least controversial, the fundamental principle lead¬ 
ing Avicebron’s doctrine as shown in his Fons Vitae is the conception of 
universal matter and universal form. Except for God, all substances are 
composed of matter and form . 54 What distinguishes one creature from 
another is the addition of a single or many complementary forms, accord¬ 
ing to which each creature is determined as a simple mineral, a plant, 
an animal, or a human being. This represents a clear propounding of 
universal hylemorphism, and to that extent it seems fair to state that 
Avicebron is at least one of the sources behind the pluralist view . 55 
R. Zavalloni , 56 on the other hand, has identified Philip the Chancellor 
as a more proximate influence of the pluralist doctrine . 57 Philip appeared 
to have propounded a plurality of forms in connection with universal 
hylemorphism approximately forty years before the first condemnations. 
Although admitting that Avicebron’s influence upon the pluralist con¬ 
ception is remarkable, Zavalloni holds that he must not be considered as 
the theory’s exclusive or preponderant forerunner. For that matter, more 


53 In The condemnation of St Thomas at Oxford [op. cit., above, n. 3) Callus affirms that 
“there can be no doubt that the pluralist theory is the offspring of the Jewish philosopher 
Avicebron, through his Fons Vitae” And De Wulf, in his study of Giles of Lessines’ De 
unitate formae [op. cit., above, n. 52), 20: “^interpretation franciscaine de la matiere et de 
la forme est pleinement contenue dans le Fons Vitae d’Avicebron . . . Avicebron est le cor- 
rupteur de la theorie hylemorphique.” 

54 Avicebron, Avancebrolis Fons Vitae ex Arabico in Latinum translatus ab Johanne Hispano et 
Dominico Gundissalino, ed. Cl. Baeumker, Munster 1892-95, I, c.5, p. 7; II, c.24, p. 69; 
III, 23, p. 133; III, 26, p. 142, V, 18, p. 290; III, 32, pp. 154-155 (“Formae substantiae 
compositae multae sunt”); IV, c. 1, p. 211; IV, c.5, p. 220; V, c.12, p. 278. See also 
Zavalloni 1951 (op. cit., above, n. 43), 421. 

55 In this respect it is important to note that, although universal hylemorphism could 
well be seen as implying a plurality of forms, the converse is not equally true. If we admit 
that the soul is composed of matter and form, the union of soul and body does not con¬ 
sist in the union of correlative principles, but of two substances to some extent deter¬ 
mined, if incomplete. However, to hold that form is a dispositive principle and matter 
somehow a positive entity (as the pluralist doctrine has been more or less characterised), 
does not necessarily entail that all beings apart from God are composed of matter and 
form. Insofar as the pluralist thesis is seen as implying universal hylemorphism, the 
connection between the two could be considered a legitimate one. 

56 Zavalloni 1951 (op. cit., above, n. 43), 422. 

57 See Philippus Cancellarius Parisiensis, Summa de bono, ed. N. Wicki, Bern 1985. 
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than to Avicebron, the pluralists are indebted to Avicenna who—as we 
saw—developed the notion of a corporeal form from Aristotle’s physics 
and metaphysics . 58 Avicenna (and for that matter also Averroes) sets out 
to show how Aristotle’s “prime matter” could also be said to be a sub¬ 
stance. As part of this attempt, he posited the notion of “corporeal form” 
to show that “prime matter” was a substance in the sense of having some 
kind of “form ”. 59 

In the case of Augustine, mainly two pluralist principles are claimed 
to have derived from his doctrine: one, that there is some actuality in 
matter, or more precisely, the notion of a corporeal form; the other, uni¬ 
versal hylemorphism. As for the first principle, it has been clearly stated 
that it was introduced into the West by two decisively Aristotelian authors, 
namely Avicenna and Averroes. In fact, it is doubtful whether Augustine 
ever spoke explicitly of a forma corporeitatis. However, the notion might 
have been perceived as possessing an Augustinian character inasmuch as 
some passages in Augustine appear to describe matter as a positive entity. 
The theory of matter in Augustine is closely connected to the doctrine 
of creation, and hence the relation usually found between the notion of 
a corporeal form and Augustine’s ratio seminalis. The latter at least calls 
upon a pluralist thesis inasmuch as it admits the perfectibility of sub¬ 
stantial form. Indeed, the rationes seminales execute the simultaneous cre¬ 
ation of all creatures, and as such have some “form”—if incomplete— 
which develops into something complete and more perfect. Moreover, in 
his Literal Commentary on Genesis , Augustine speaks of an informis materia™ 
the nature of which has been interpreted from other passages in his works 
as possessing some positive value . 61 In the Confessions we find matter being 


58 For Avicenna and the notion of “corporeal form”, see Hyman’s article 1965 (op. cit., 
above, n. 42), 395-403. 

59 Avicenna, Al-Shifa, Metaphysics II, 2, 75r, 2; IV, 2, 85v, 2; On Definitions, trans. to 
French by A.M. Goichon, Introduction a Avicenne, Paris 1933, 60, 394-395. 

60 Augustine, Literal Commentary on Genesis, I, c.15, PL 34, col. 257, n. 29 [ed. Zycha 
1894 (op. cit., above, n. 47), 21, 7-15]: “Non quia informis materia formatis rebus tem¬ 
pore prior est, cum sit utrumque simul concreatum, et unde factum est, et quod factum. 
Sicut enim vox materia est verborum, verba vero formatam vocem indicant [. . .] ita cre¬ 
ator Deus non priore tempore fecit informem materiam.” Also Lit. Comm, on Genesis, V, 
c. 5, PL 34, col. 326, n. 13 [ed. Zycha, 146, 6-8]: “Non itaque temporali, sed causali 
ordine prius facta est informis formabilisque materies, et spiritualis et corporalis, de qua 
fieret quod faciendum esset”. Cf. De Gen. Contra Manich., II, c.3, PL 34, col. 198, n. 4. 

61 In what follows, we will be referring to specific passages in the following works by 
Augustine: Confessions XII, 6, PL 32, col. 828, n. 6 [ed. Verheijen 1981 (op. cit., above, 
n. 50], 218-9]; Literal Commentary on Genesis, lib. impeif., IV, c.12, PL 34, col. 224 [ed. Zycha 
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described as something intermediary between form and nothingness ( pro- 
pre nihil) in the sense of a nihil aliquid , which has served as support for 
asserting in matter some kind of form. This statement has been seen as 
further confirmed by a passage of De vera religione were Augustine holds 
that matter informs insofar as it can receive a form . 62 There is, then, an 
Augustinian resonance to the notion of a corporeal form (which in 
Scholasticism was also identified to the idea of an inchoatio formae ), inas¬ 
much as in some passages in Augustine matter is found described as pos¬ 
sessing some degree of formality. The notion of a corporeal form as such, 
however, is of a clear Aristotelian background. 

As for the doctrine of universal hylemorphism, which also profited from 
Augustine’s authority, it is closely related to the pluralist doctrine of form 
as “dispositive principle”. For if the soul is constituted of matter and form, 
the union of body and soul, rather than signifying a pure potentiality 
being entirely informed by an active principle, entails somehow two sub¬ 
stances in some way determined although incomplete. Some advocates of 
the pluralist thesis have maintained that universal hylemorphism is 
inherent in Augustine’s natural philosophy . 63 Again, it is a matter of 
interpretation, and even believers in the unicity of substantial form have 
found support in Augustine . 64 There are clearer cases in Augustine, how¬ 
ever, which seem to suggest some composition in the soul . 65 At least in 
what concerns universal hylemorphism, therefore, it seems that Avicebron 
(pace Zavalhni) is a more direct source for the pluralist view. Augustine 


1894 (op. cit., above, n. 47), 466, 5-21; De vera religione , c.18, PL 34, col. 137, n. 36 [ed. 
Martin 1962 (op. cit., above, n. 50), 209]. 

62 Augustine, De vera religione , c.18, PL 34, col. 137, n. 36 [ed. Martin 1962 (op. cit., 
above, n. 50), 209]: Matter is of itself some “thing” independently of form, and to that 
extent its (matter’s) reality also preexists in the divine ideas. 

63 See for example Thomas of York, Sapientale, Vat.Lat. 6771, fol. 88d. Cf. Zavalloni 
1951 (op. cit., above, n. 43), 443. 

64 In De immortalitate animae, c. 15, PL 32, col. 1033, n. 24 [ed. Verheijen 1981 (op. cit., 
above, n. 50)], Augustine states that the whole being of a living body derives from the 
soul. The Unitarians could well have seen there at least a denial of the development of 
substantial form. To this the pluralists retorted by quoting from Augustine’s Retractationes, 
I, c.53, PL 32, col. 591 [ed. A. Mutzenbecher, Turnhout 1984, 16, 28-17, 3], where he 
withdraws his former statement. William de la Mare, for example, refers to the latter pas¬ 
sage in his Correctorium, a.31 (Glorieux 1927 (op. cit., above, n. 1), 131). 

65 Augustine, Literal Commentary on Genesis, VII, c.6, PL 34, col. 359, n. 9 [ed. Zycha 
1894 (op. cit., above, n. 47), 206, 1-4]: “Fortasse potuit et anima, antequam ea ipsa natura 
fieret, quae anima dicitur, cuius vel pulchritudo virtus, vel deformitas vitium est, habere 
aliquam materiam pro suo genere spiritualem”. My italics. See also, Lit. Comm, on Genesis, VII, 
c.27, PL 34, col. 369, n. 39 [ed. Zycha, 225, 4-12]. 
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seems to have operated more noticeably over the pluralist thesis in what 
concerns the notion of matter as a positive entity, rather than regarding 
the perfectibility of form. 

Apart from the notion of a forma corporeitatis —which has been already 
established as of clear Aristotelian origin—, Aristotle equally served for 
explaining the idea of continuity in change (in favour of the pluralist 
view), and the relation of the intellectual soul to other forms (used alter¬ 
natively by pluralist and Unitarians ). 66 The first idea is closely connected 
to the doctrine of the embryonic development . 67 The pluralists believed 
that they were legitimately entitled to appeal to the philosopher’s author¬ 
ity insofar as they could show that Aristotle’s natural philosophy implied 
a continuous progress in substantial form, thus suggesting the idea of a 
gradual completion. In De generatione animalium , 68 Aristotle says that “the 
animal and the man are not made at the same time”, but the sensitive 
soul comes first and is generated from our parents. Following this line, 
the pluralists contended that the sensitive soul is gradually perfected (to 
Aquinas this would mean “alteration”, not generation proper ) 69 in accor¬ 
dance with the temporal development of the embryo. Further on the intel¬ 
lectual soul arrives and constitutes a substantial unity with the sensitive 
soul, the most perfect form in the natural order. It is a true metaphy¬ 
sical union and not a mere juxtaposition of forms . 70 Aristotle’s doctrine 
of the development of the embryo, however, does not necessarily entail 
a plurality of forms. Aquinas’ theory of the succession of forms can be in¬ 
terpreted as an effort to adapt the principles of hylemorphism to his 
own formulation of matter and form. Indeed, the thesis of the gradual 
perfection of substantial form culminating in the intellect shares some 
aspects with the Aristotelian account of change. However, as will be 


66 Gf. Zavalloni 195 \(op. cit., above, n. 43), 463-8. 

67 See Aristotle, De generatione animalium , II, 3, 376a35-b5 (in: The Complete Works of Aristotle, 
ed. J. Barnes, Princeton 1984, vol. 1). 

68 Aristode, De generatione animalium, II.3 

69 See Aquinas, Quodlibet I, q.6. This is one occasion on which Knapwell supplies, at 
least prima facie, a more satisfactory argument than that of Aquinas’. See art. 32 of Knapwell’s 
Correctorium Corruptorii “Quare” (Glorieux 1927 (op. cit., above, n. 1), 143). 

70 William de la Mare adopts this general pluralist argument in his Correctorium, in the 
solution to the question of the embryo. To the objection that generatio unius est corruptio 
alterius (Aristode, De generatione et corruptione, I, 4, 17), William maintains that the principle 
only applies to the simple elements, which cannot coexist among themselves. In the com¬ 
posite, however, there is a hierarchy of forms in virtue of which there is a true essential 
subordination of the forms, thus guaranteeing the substantial unity of the composite. See 
Glorieux 1927 (op. cit., above, n. 1): Correctorium “Quare”..., a. 102 (“Quod impossibile est 
plures formas substantiales esse in eodem”), 395-6. 
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subsequently seen, the pluralists often overlooked the fact that Aristotle 
considered the intellect, however ambiguously, as a superior and sepa¬ 
rate substance created directly by God. To that extent, the doctrine of 
the intellect does not directly affect the continuity of natural change. 

The second of the Aristotelian loci classici then, concerns the much- 
debated doctrine of the intellect. The pre-existence of previous forms in 
the composite poses the question for the pluralists of the hierarchy of 
souls. As a response, the pluralists mainly appealed to a passage in 
Aristotle’s De anima II, 3, 71 where he explains the relation between the 
vegetative and sensitive souls using the example of geometrical figures. 
The sensitive soul is said to contain the vegetative soul as the pentagon 
completes and perfects the quadrilateral. This image served the pluralists 
as an argument in support of their thesis of the progressive evolution of 
substantial form. However, Aristode never mentions the intellectual soul 
in these passages, and the comparison with the geometric figures could 
well have referred to the vegetative and sensitive souls only. 

On the other hand, some other texts found in Aristode could support 
a Unitarian thesis. In what concerns the pure potentiality of matter, 
a particular passage in De generatione et corruptione seems to suggest that 
prime matter is of itself completely devoid of form. 72 Likewise in the 
Metaphysics , matter is described as lacking all positive characteristics. 73 
Furthermore, as the Unitarians saw it, it is once such an (Aristotelian) 
understanding of prime matter and its corresponding relation to sub¬ 
stantial form is established, that the plurality of forms becomes a non 
sequitur. If matter is by nature pure potentiality, the soul is necessarily 
united to the body as a form , and is therefore in the whole body and in 
each of its parts as a unity. Any other way of conceiving the relation 
between body and soul is not substantial but accidental, such that the 
composite would be seen as a juxtaposition of parts with no unifying 
principle. 74 By the same token, the Platonist thesis 75 that man is an aggre¬ 
gate of two complete beings where one moves the other, is a position 
that could logically entail a plurality of forms without contradiction. For 


71 Aristotle, De anima , II, 3, 414b28-32. 

72 Aristotle, De generatione et corruptione II, 1 (329a, 24-26): “Our doctrine is that there is 
a [first] matter [...], but it has no separate existence”. 

73 Aristode, Metaphysics , VII, 3 (1029a, 20-21): “[...] by ‘first matter’ I mean that which 
is neither a particular thing, nor of a certain quantity, nor assigned to any other category 
by which being is determined”. 

74 See Aquinas, Summa Contra Gentiles , II, cc.57 and 58; ST la, q.76, a.8. 

75 See Plato, Timaeus , 69e. 
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the diverse operations of one and the same being could emerge from 
different sources while leaving intact the substantial independence of the 
thing moved. As Aquinas would retort, if the soul were united to the 
body merely as a mover, we could say that it is not in the body as a 
whole but only in one part whence it could move the remainder. 76 

Whether or not Aquinas’ understanding of Aristotle was “less conta¬ 
minated” than the pluralists’, it seems clear that Aquinas was primarily 
acting as a natural philosopher when interpreting Aristode. This is not 
to say that the pluralists were by contrast acting as theologians, but their 
connection of Aristotelian physics to an Augustinian view of creation 
(hence the connection between a forma corporeitatis and the rationes semi- 
nales ) certainly contributed to safeguard a continuity with theological 
dogma. On the other hand, the (metaphysical) disagreement between the 
two interpretations of hylemorphism resulted in an incommensurability of 
the Unitarian and the pluralist principles. Given their exclusive attribu¬ 
tion of actuality to form and its total absence in matter, the supporters 
of a Unitarian view understood the notion of a forma corporeitatis as nec¬ 
essarily linked to the existence of a certain type of actuality in matter. 
However, it is important to note that the belief in some sort of actual¬ 
ity in prime matter, although widespread among the pluralists, did not 
necessarily imply the positing of a “corporeal form” as equivalent to an 
“intellectual soul”. Unlike the Unitarians, the pluralist view does not make 
actuality and form interchangeable in value. These led to a series of con¬ 
fusions on both parts the consequences of which were acutely revealed 
in a theological context. 


4. A Theological Problem: The Numerical Identity of Christ’s Body 

Perhaps the most crucial of the theological issues regarding the contro¬ 
versy over the unicity of form was the numerical identity of Christ’s body 
living and dead. For, if matter does not offer a disposition of its own, if 
the body is what it is wholly in virtue of the soul, then, in the separa¬ 
tion of body and soul, Christ’s death leads to one of two possibilities. 
Either his dead body ceases to be identified with his living body, or Christ 
would have had to assume another body in the resurrection. Both tenets 
were contrary to dogma. 


76 See Aquinas, ST la, q.76, a.3. 
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4.1. Thomas Aquinas on the Numerical Identity of Christ’s Body 

In the third book of his Commentary , 77 Aquinas’ argument about the numer¬ 
ical identity of Christ’s body is based on his definition of man as a unity 
of body and soul ( Videtur quod Christus in illo triduo fuerit homo). Unlike Hugh 
of Saint Victor, who identifies human nature wholly with the soul, 78 
for Aquinas the separation of body and soul at death signifies a sub¬ 
stantial change entailing corruption and not just alteration. Consequently, 
Christ as a man can be said to be the same living and dead only 
equivocally. 

In the Quodlibets the discussion is presented in a more explicit theo¬ 
logical sense ( Utrum in Christus in triduo mortis fuerit idem homo numero ). 79 In 
Quodlibet II (1269) Aquinas affirms the identity of the dead and living 
Christ only as an identity secundum quid and not as an identity simpliciter. 
He reasons as follows. In Christ, body and soul are united not only in 
one person but also in one nature. His divinity, however, is united to the 
body and soul of Christ in person but not in nature. That is why in the 
separation of body and soul Christ can still be referred to as idem numero 
simpliciter , that is, in virtue of the hypostatic or personal union. As human 
nature, on the other hand, there are two ways of understanding the death 
of Christ. If we consider Christ’s death as referring to his humanity as 
a whole {quantum ad totam naturam ), there can be no identity between Christ 
living and dead, given the separation of body and soul. Considering, how¬ 
ever, the parts that compose his humanity, his soul can be said to be the 
same because the substantial form itself does not suffer changes, and it 
is to the substantial form that the person of Christ is united. His body, 
on the other hand, is the same not simpliciter but secundum quid , that is, 
according to matter. Aquinas is very careful not to attribute any kind of 
actuality to the remaining matter after the body’s death. 80 However, 
Aquinas often resorts to the category of quantity in order to supply a 
guarantee of continuity in change, given the impossibility of a forma 
corporeitatis. As in the question of transubstantiation, the accidents of 


77 Aquinas, Sentences III, dist. 22, q.l, a.l. 

78 See Hugh of St Victor, De Sacramentis , Book II, part 1, chapters IX and XI (ed. 
Migne, PL 176, 393D-399B, 401B-411D). 

79 Aquinas, Quodlibet II, q.l, a.l. 

80 The remaining matter could perhaps be here understood as quantitas, the three-dimen¬ 
sionality of which would permit us to refer to it as a body, but where strictly speaking 
there is no individual composite (hoc aliquid) anymore. However, there is no evidence that 
Aquinas actually puts it in those terms. 
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the bread that our senses still perceive after it has become the body of 
Christ inhere in dimensive quantity as their subject. 81 

The unicity of form thesis, Aquinas believes, is capable of offering a 
satisfactory account of change. However, there is some difficulty in explain¬ 
ing continuity from the corruption of one form to the generation of 
another, thus appearing as if every change entailed transubstantiation. 
The pluralists have the opposite problem, where what remains after change 
always has some kind of actuality and the simple advent of a superior 
form determining the previous ones sounds more like mere alteration 
than a true generative process. 

In Quodlibet III.2, a.2 (Easter 1270), Utrum oculus Christi post mortem Juerit 
oculus aequivoce , Aquinas applies the same principle to individual parts of 
the body. If the body of Christ as man is the same only equivocally, then 
his eyes and any other part of his body which suffered substantial change 
after separation from the soul are thereby the same only equivocally. The 
grounds of this argument are found in the Summa Theologiae , q.76, a.8: 
“Whether the whole soul is in each part of the body”. According to 
Aquinas, the relation of the soul to the whole of the body is not the 
same as its relation to the parts. For the soul is related to the whole pri¬ 
marily and essentially as to its object, whereas its relation to the parts is 
secondary inasmuch as they are ordained to the whole. Consequently, 
just as the soul bears the form and identity of the body, in like manner 
the parts of the body, inasmuch as they participate in the body as a 
whole, are substantially affected by the soul’s departure. 

In Quodlibet IV.5 (Easter 1271) there appears to be a change in Aquinas’ 
stance, 82 or at least in the way in which he expressed his view. In response 
to the question Utrum corpus Christi in cruce et in sepulcro sit mum numero , the 


81 By “dimensive quantity” it is meant the three-dimensionality which material bodies 
possess on account of their being affected by the accident of quantity. Material bodies are 
“extense” because they are seen under the category of quantity. In the Eucharist, how¬ 
ever, Aquinas holds that Christ’s body is under the accident of quantity without being 
affected by it, that is, per modum substantiae. (ST Ilia, q.76, a.l.) It is ultimately dimensive 
quantity, therefore, which accounts for Christ’s real presence in the sacrament. For Aquinas’ 
account of transubstantiation and his account of the “real presence” of Christ in the 
Eucharist, see ST Ilia, qq.75-77. Cf. A. Kenny, The Use of Logical Analysis in Theology , in: 
A. Kenny (ed.), Reason and Religion: Essays in Philosophical Theology , Oxford 1987, 3-20. For 
the problems Aquinas’ account of the real presence entailed for Aristotelian philosophy, 
see E. Sylla, E. (1975), Autonomous and Handmaiden Science. St Thomas Aquinas and William of 
Ockham in the Eucharist , in: J.E. Murdoch and E. Sylla (eds.), The Cultural Context of Medieval 
Learning , Dordrecht-Boston 1975, 349-96. 

82 Cf. Zavalloni 1951 (op. cit., above, n. 43), 267-8. 
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solution given is est idem numero corpus Christi appensum in cruce et iacens in 
sepulcro. There is, then, a stronger stress on the identity between the dead 
body of Christ and his body when living. Aquinas 5 argument no longer 
rests on metaphysical considerations of the composite nature and on the 
definition of a human being, but on purely Christological reasons. In 
trying to avoid Arianism (whereby the Word in Christ takes the place of 
the human soul—so that the hypostatic union is consequently dissolved 
at death) 83 it is necessary to state the identity secundum suppositum^ (that 
is, according to the divine person, the Son) of Christ living and dead. 
On the other hand, there is the risk of the Gaianite 85 heresy, which con¬ 
tends that Christ’s body is incorruptible because his divinity is united to 
him in nature and not only in person—in which case we must differentiate 
his body living and dead. Aquinas concludes in favour of the identity 
between the crucified Christ and the dead Christ, because prima unitas 
maior est quam secunda differentia. 

Aquinas does not resort in this last passage as he had done in his last 
two Quodlibets to a difference between Christ as the Son of God and 
Christ as a man. Perhaps the condemnation of 10 December 1270 and 
the opposition of the Paris masters 86 to the unicity theory influenced the 


83 Distinctive of Arianism (from Arms, d.336) is a denial of the full divinity of Christ, 
holding that he was not God by nature, but a creature. Consequently, rather than stat¬ 
ing that the Son assumes a human nature , Arianism identifies the divine person of Christ 
with his human soul. 

84 The term suppositum comes from the Greek {)7t6oxaoi(;, which means literally “sub¬ 
stance”. In christological and trinitarian discussions, however, the term “substance” usu¬ 
ally signifies the divine esence or nature, as opposed to the three persons, which are more 
commonly qualified as supposita in the sense of a substantial individual reality. It was mainly 
under the influence of the Cappadocian Fathers that the terminology was clarified and 
standardized, so that the accepted formula for the Trinity became “Three Hypostases 
in one Ousia”. Likewise in Christology, Christ is the union of two natures (ouoia), human 
and divine, and one suppositum , that is, the Son as the second person of the Trinity. The 
hypostatic union refers therefore to a personal or “supposital” union whereby the person 
of the Son assumes a human nature. Accordingly, an identity secundum suppositum of Christ’s 
body living and dead, is an identity not according to Christ’s human nature (for this one 
disappears at the separation of body and soul), but according to his divine person, who 
indeed withstands the bodily death. 

85 Gaianites: monophysite sect at the beginnings of the V century. The name is derived 
from Gaianos, who first developed the doctrine of the incorruptibility of Christ’s body. 

86 Tempier condemned thirteen propositions on 10 December 1270, all more or less 
related to a “radical” or Averroist interpretation of Aristotle. There is a letter (c. 1273- 
1276) written by Giles of Lessines to Albert the Great containing a list of fifteen errors 
which were being taught by leading masters of the arts faculty at that time, thirteen of 
which coinciding exactly with Tempier’s condemned propositions. The additional propo¬ 
sitions listed by Giles were defended by Aquinas. Prop. 14 is based on Aquinas’ Quodlibets 
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theological tenor of Quodlibet IV. If this is certain, however, then it is only 
a parenthesis in the course of Aquinas 5 line of argument, since we see 
him going back shortly afterwards (around 1272-1273) to his earlier 
distinction of the divine and human natures in Christ in the third part 
of the Summa Theologiae. In questions 25 and 50, the identity of Christ 
the man is understood as existing only secundum quid —that is, according 
to his soul. And although aware (as seen at the beginning of q.50, a.4) 
that Christ’s death is an article of faith, Aquinas nevertheless maintains 
that Christ’s identity can be said to exist simpliciter only regarding the 
hypostatic union. 87 

Although the debate over the unicity of form adopts a theological char¬ 
acter, Aquinas’ doctrine follows a sustained metaphysical line which puts 
forward such neatly determined principles that there is little for his 
followers to add. Accordingly, subsequent works on this issue seem to 
provide little more than circumstantial elaboration. 

4.2. William de la Mare and the Pluralists 3 Corrective 

William de la Mare, the “accuser” in Knapwell’s Lament, 88 can be 
seen as one of the first links between the doctrinal interventions of 
Kilwardby and Pecham. His corrective inaugurates the philosophical 
debates later developed by masters such as Richard of Middleton, Peter 
John Olivi, and most significantly, Duns Scotus. William’s Correctorium 
fratris Thomae (c. 1278) 89 is the result of an examination of a number of 


II, III and IV, and reads “Quod corpus Christi jacens in sepulcro et positum in cruce 
non est, vel non idem fuit idem semper, sed secundum quid”. As for the other proposi¬ 
tion, 15, it concerned the simplicity of angelic substances: “Quod angelus et anima sunt 
simplices, non absoluta simplicitate nec per accessum ad compositionem, sed tantum per 
recessum a summo simplici”. If these propositions were not originally targeted for 
condemnation, it is at least very significant that they were included in Giles’ list. For the 
list and Albert’s response to Giles’ letter, see F. Van Steenberghen, Le “De quindecim 
problematibus” d\Albert le Grand , in: L. Noel e.a. (Eds.), Melanges A. Pelzer , Louvain 1947, 
415-39. 

87 Aquinas, ST III, q.50, a.5, ad 1 seems to want to fill the hiatus between Quodlibets 
III and IV resorting to the difference between the body of Christ and the body of ordi¬ 
nary men. 

88 Knapwell begins his defence of Aquinas in the Correctorium cormptorii ‘Quare’ by quot¬ 
ing Job, 6, 25-31 (ed. Glorieux 1927 (op. cit ., above, n. 1), 5): “Quare detraxistis 
sermonibus veritatis cum e vobis nullus sit qui possit arguere me? Ad increpandum tan¬ 
tum eloquia concinatis, et subvertere nitimini amicum vestrum. Respondete, obsecro, absque 
contentione, et non invenietis in lingua mea iniquitatem, nec in faucibus meis stultitia per- 
sonabit”. 

89 William’s Correctorium should not be confused with the abbreviated work Declarationes. 
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Aquinas’ works and the extraction therefrom of 118 objectionable propo¬ 
sitions deemed “erroneous” or “pernicious” from the standpoint of ortho¬ 
dox Christian dogma. Thirteen of those propositions were condemned by 
Tempier in 1277—a fact which William is only too quick to point out 
in order to strengthen his case. In its second, and standard, version, dat¬ 
ing from around 1278, the text assumed some of the character of an 
official document after its adoption by the Franciscan General Chapter 
in Strasbourg in 1282. 90 William’s Correctorium thus came to be a quali¬ 
fying statement of Aquinas’ texts and the Franciscan Order’s official view 
of them. 

The standard version of the Franciscan Correctorium is transmitted in its 
entirety by Richard Knapwell’s Correctorium “Quare ”, in which William de 
la Mare’s arguments are incorporated and followed by a counter-reply 
from Knapwell. As a methodical criticism of Aquinas’ arguments, William’s 
arguments are, by necessity, driven to operate at a metaphysical level. 
And although he is keener in refuting the unicity theory than in con¬ 
structing a positive pluralist doctrine, we can still perceive in William’s 
arguments common elements of pluralist presuppositions. 

Thus, on the one hand, William maintains that prime matter is con¬ 
ceived as an entity possessing some actuality, if very imperfect; on the 
other hand, that substantial form is seen as the determining principle in 
the sense of creating disposition for further determination. 91 Just as the 
pentagon contains the quadrilateral in potency, the rational soul presup¬ 
poses the sensitive soul as an incomplete being. However, the vegetative 
and the sensitive souls are not of the same species as the intellectual soul. 
They are, on the contrary, three different essences bearing among them 
an essential relation. The intellectual soul does not give the composite its 
whole being (non dat illud esse totum), but it completes and perfects the 
being given by the preceding forms. 92 Indeed, the vegetative, sensitive and 


The latter consists of a rejection of sixty propositions by Aquinas, thirty-two of which are 
found in Tempier’s condemnation. The Declarationes was mistakenly attributed to William 
(see F. Pelster, Declarationes Magistri Guilelmi de la Mare O.F.M. de variis sententiis S. Thomae 
Aquinatis, Munster 1956). 

90 “Item minister generalis imponit ministris provincialibus, quod non permittant mul- 
tiplicari “Summam” fratris Thomae nisi apud lectores rationabiliter intelligentes, et hoc 
nonnisi cum declarationibus fratris Wilhelmi de Mara, non in marginibus positis sed in 
quaternis; et huiusmodi declarationes non scribantur per aliquem secularem”. Quoted from 
F. Ehrle, Der Kampf um die Lehre des hi. Thomas von Aquin in den ersten funfzig Jahren nach seinem 
Tode, in: Zeitschrift fur katholische Theologie, 37 (1913), 266-318. 

91 Glorieux 1927 (op. cit ., above, n. 1): Correctorium “Quare”, art. 31: 134. 

92 Glorieux 1927 (op. cit., above, n. 1), 134. 
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intellectual souls constitute three forms which are nonetheless related in 
degrees of potentiality, and in that way they converge towards the essen¬ 
tial unity of being. The rational soul is the actualising and completing 
form, whereas the other two are incomplete and account for the poten¬ 
tiality of the body. Thus, in man there is not so much one substantial 
form but rather one soul which comprehends many [quod plures conceduni ). 93 

To the standard Unitarian objection that in a plurality of forms 
any power of the soul which is in act would not necessarily impede the 
operation of another power, William responds that there is in fact an 
essential connection between soul and body which would impede the 
simultaneity of operations. Their connection is not on account of an essen¬ 
tial single source, but by reason of their mutual relation as perfection 
and perfectible. 94 Each form does not imply an actuality, although there 
is a certain degree of perfection in every one of them. This is reflected 
in the modes of predication 95 where “man is an animal” is understood 
as a substantial predication and not merely a predication per accidens. 
“Animal” is part of the definition of the subject “man”, and thus meets 
the conditions of substantial predication, just as more imperfect forms 
refer to the rational soul as their suppositum. This, furthermore, reveals 
how the pluralists, unlike the advocates of the unicity thesis, did not nec¬ 
essarily identify actuality with form. The presence of many forms in a 
composite does not have to entail a plurality of supposita or individual 
beings. There is a subordination of imperfect forms in respect to the most 
perfect form, which alone responds for the creature’s specific nature. 

On the specific issue of Christ’s identity, William’s main objections 
regard Aquinas’ view as shown in his Summa Theologiae 96 and in his II, 
III and IV Quodlibets. As was seen, in both instances Aquinas tries to 
defend the identity of the living and dead body of Christ by appealing 
to the hypostatic union. All that remains after the death of created sub¬ 
stances is matter, which is not sufficient to guarantee the identity between 


93 Glorieux 1927 (op. cit., above, n. 1), 132. Again, for a very lucid account of the intro¬ 
duction of a notion of a “corporeal form” (or in that case some sort of “form” previous 
to the substantial form), see Hyman’s article 1965 (op. cit., above, n. 42), 385-406. 

94 Glorieux 1927 (op. cit., above, n. 1), 134. 

95 Glorieux 1927 (op. cit., above, n. 1), 133. As Aquinas saw it, if there is more than 
one substantial form in the composite, they must necessarily relate as act does to porten- 
tiality. Otherwise, the conditions for substantial predication, which must manifest the unity 
of the subject, cannot be met. See Aquinas, ST la, q. 118, a.2. 

96 Particularly Aquinas, ST la, q.50, a.5. 
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the living and the dead body. When Christ dies, however, not only prime 
matter but also the divine suppositum remains the same. The hypostatic 
union thus constitutes the grounds for arguing in favour of the numeri¬ 
cal identity of Christ’s body. 

William’s understanding of Aquinas’ view was Quod corpus Christi mor- 
tuum in triduo quoad aliquid non fuit idem quod prius? 1 It is interesting that 
William should include the term aliquid in the phrasing of Aquinas’ propo¬ 
sition. For it is a legitimate objection for anyone to ask that, if prime 
matter can survive the body’s death, then why is it not prime matter the 
real substance? 98 However, the objection itself already presupposes in 
prime matter some kind of actuality susceptible to being a particular thing 
of its own right. Aquinas denies that prime matter could be considered 
as a hoc aliquid in the sense of being some individual thing we could point 
to. Matter does not have any actuality per se, but is called a being only 
in terms of its potentiality to the substantial form. By the same token (a 
pluralist would gather) Christ’s dead body would not correspond to the 
same hoc aliquid that was living. Pluralists, in fact, would like to think that 
Christ’s body preserves its numerical identity simpliciter , that is, by reason 
of the metaphysical nature of the body itself and not only on account of 
the divine suppositum. According to Aquinas, if we are referring to the 
human Christ, we cannot ignore that “being animated” constitutes a sub¬ 
stantial difference in man and that, conversely, “being unanimated” entails 
true corruption. The body of the composite gets its being from a single 
substantial form, so that the dead body would be another form, the form 
of a cadaver. We are not dealing then with the same body—at least not 
simpliciter. Consequently, regarding Christ’s human nature as a totality, 
that is, as the union of body and soul, we cannot but speak of an iden¬ 
tity secundum quid (that is, according to the divine suppositum). 

William responds to this based on a particular notion of the human 
body. 99 Christ’s dead body is the same body simpliciter as the living body 
was, not only on account of the hypostatic union but also due to the 
union and identity of the substantial form and the body in quantum cor¬ 
pus. To be animated is not a substantial difference of the body as body, 
but of the body as a living thing. Corruption, then, is a substantial change 
that happens to the life of the body, not to its intrinsic nature, which is 


97 Glorieux 1927 (op. cit., above, n. 1), Correctorium “Quare”, a. 107: 407. 

98 Cf. M. McCord Adams, William Ockham, 2 vols, Notre Dame, Ind. 1987, vol. 2, 637. 

99 Glorieux 1927 (op. cit., above, n. 1), Correctorium “Quare”: 407. 
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independent from the soul. The form by which a body is a body is 
different from that by which it is animated. Referring explicitly to the 
terminology of Porphyry ( privatio, habitus, differentia, divisio), m William con¬ 
tends that if we take “inanimatum” in a privative sense, we can speak 
of Christ’s body as having numerical identity. For if privation does not 
entail a constitutive difference for the body (that is, a difference that 
would produce a substantial definition) nor does it divide it so that it 
would become two bodies. 101 Likewise, being unanimated can follow ani¬ 
mation in Christ’s body. Et catholice est tenendum quod non secundum quid Juit 
idem sed simpliciter quia eadem habuit materiam et formam substantialem scilicet cor- 
poralem , 102 The differentiation between “being” and “life” here understood 
could constitute a very strong pluralist argument. For if we grant, with 
the Unitarians, that being is altogether conferred by a sole substantial 
form, then there is no question about the non-identity of the body liv¬ 
ing and dead. If we consider life as a property entailed by being itself, 
however, we could argue in favour of a continuity of the body where its 
being dead would not signify a substantial change but a privation of some 
quality. As will be seen, even a rigorous Unitarian as Giles of Lessines 
would accept the validity and truth of this argument. 

4.3. KnapwelVs Reply 

The Dominican reaction to the censures against Aquinas was initi¬ 
ally manifested in two ways: by treatises concentrating on the problem 
of the unicity of form, 103 and by the sarcastically entitled Correctoria cor- 
ruptorii, m that is, works composed in answer to William de la Mare’s crit- 


100 Glorieux 1927 [op. cit “., above, n. 1), .408. For Porphyry, see Isagoge et in Aristotelis 
Categorias commentarium , ed. A. Busse, Berlin 1887. 

101 One of the pluralist principles that the Unitarians explicitly deny is that privation 
can be identified to an inchoatio formae. To the Unitarians privation cannot signify a form, 
however imperfect, because it does not bear any actuality. 

102 Glorieux 1927 {op. cit ., above, n. 1), Correctorium “Quare 407. 

103 For example, Tractatus de formis , under the name of Herveus Natalis; Contra plurali- 
tatem formarum, by Thomas Sutton (ed. P. Mandonnet, in: S. Thomae Aquinatis Opuscula omnia , 
5 vols, Paris 1927, V, 308-46); Contra gradus, Giles of Rome; De imitate formae , Giles of 
Lessines (ed. M. De Wulf 1901) [op. cit., above, n. 52). Although we find manifestations 
of this type in Dominicans at Oxford, they were a more typical result of the Paris con¬ 
demnation of 1277. 

104 Although we find Parisian polemical monographs against William de la Mare’s 
treatise, it was primarily at Oxford that the reaction adopted this shape. We know of 
three Oxford Correctoria corruptorii , which appeared between the years 1279 and 1284, each 
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icisms of Aquinas’ teaching. These twin lines of defence were closely con¬ 
nected, as we can see from passages in Knapwell’s Correctorium “Quare”' 05 
where he borrows extensively from Thomas Sutton’s Contra pluralitatem for- 
marum 106 in his account of the introduction of substantial form in matter. 107 
In a “first phase”, 108 ranging more or less between the 1277 condem¬ 
nation and Knapwell’s excommunication by Pecham in 1286, earlier 
Oxonians such as Knapwell had no share in broader intellectual questions 
that developed later. They seemed to be driven by loyalty rather than 
by abstract enquiry, and were no less incited by authoritarian discour¬ 
agement. Hence the defensive character of Knapwell’s Quare and its rather 
ad hoc replies. However, for all its limitations, this kind of work does 
provide an approximate idea of the polemical character of the times. 

We know very little about Knap well’s life before the controversy, and 
in fact the turning points of his career seem to have been marked rather 


being identified by the opening word, namely “Quare”, “Sciendum” and “Questione”. For 
the authorship of “Quare” see below n. 105. For the authorship of “Sciendum” see Ehrle 
1913, (op. cit., above, n. 90), 37; Glorieux 1947 (op. cit., above, n. 3); Mandonnet 1913 
(op. cit., above, n. 3); and Roensch 1964 (op. cit., above, n. 2). Ehrle leaves the possibility 
open for it being Durandellus, and refers to it as the “ruhigere Correctorium corruptorii” 
due to its rather carefree and unforced response. Glorieux presents the hypothesis of 
William Macclesfield, whereas Mandonnet seems comfortable with the possibility of Hugues 
de Billom, in Paris. Roensch is certain it is Orford’s work. The incomplete “Questione” 
is less straight forward and its exact date is not known. Ehrle simply leaves it as “das 
Correctorium des Anonymus des Merton MS 276”. Glorieux forwards the uncertain pos¬ 
sibility of Hugues of Billom. According to Mandonnet the author could be Robert of 
Hereford, another English Dominican who composed around the same time a defence of 
Aquinas against Henry of Ghent and Giles of Rome. Roensch takes the author as being 
William Macclesfield. 

103 There has been much discussion about the authorship of the Correctorium “Quare”. 
Ehrle calls it rather sceptically “das dem Aegidius de Roma zugeschriebene Correctorium ...” 
and affirms that in fact the author is most likely to be a Dominican. Glorieux 1927 
(op. cit., above, n. 1) discards possible contenders such as Giles of Rome, John of Paris, 
Hughes of Billom, and Durandellus and arrives to the conclusion that we are dealing here 
with an English Dominican. Further resemblance between “Quare” and passages con¬ 
demned by Pecham leads him to assert that the author is Knapwell (Roensch follows 
this opinion in 1964). Later on, in his revision of 1947 (op. cit., above, n. 3), Glorieux 
confirms his former conclusion and the explicit references in “Quare” to Sutton’s Contra 
pluralitatem formarum. Mandonnet seems to take it, too, as being Knapwell’s work. This is 
the view adopted here. For the purposes of the present paper it is enough that it can be 
attributed to an English Dominican. 

106 Thomas Sutton, Contra pluralitatem formarum, ed. Mandonnet 1927 (op. cit., above, 
n. 103). 

107 Correctorium “Quare”, art. 32. See also art. 85, where there is an analogous utilisation 
of Sutton’s treatise. 

108 For further detail on the “two phases” of the “Oxford movement” and a thourough 
elaboration of the other masters, see Kelley 1977 (op. cit., above, n. 2). 
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by academic conflict and authoritarian interventions. From his Quaestio 
Disputata De Unitate Formae[ m in which he “determines” the orthodoxy of 
the unicity of form thesis, we can infer that he probably incepted around 
1284, that is, after writing his response to William de la Mare. We also 
know that Knapwell experienced a change in his intellectual outlook from 
his early days at Oxford, when he was still inquiring openly on meta¬ 
physical matters, to his later work, largely apologetic. In Quare Knapwell 
himself declares having evolved in this manner: Et ecce coram Deo quia non 
mentior , si scirem argumenta quae hoc [the unicity of form] ostendunt dissolvere 
ut quandoque credebam , responsionem per singula posuissem. no 

Well aware of the pluralists’ theological worries, Knapwell’s main point 
as seen in his reply to William’s Correctorium, is to establish the theologi¬ 
cal neutrality of the unicity of form thesis. As the opening paragraph to 
his reply in article 31 says: Nostrum autem in proposito erit ostendere quod nul¬ 
lum inconveniens vel haeresis sequitur ex ilia [circa unitatem] positione, et quod isti 
[William et alii ] per suas responsiones, argumenta fratris Thomae non evadunt. ul 
In this spirit, Knapwell refutes William’s corrective and establishes that 
the gradual perfection and completion of the forms in the composite until 
the final substance does not imply true generation. The following argu¬ 
ment 112 constitutes, perhaps, Knapwell’s most comprehensive statement of 
principles, gathering together the main Unitarian premises. The final 
substantial form, he says, does not confer a maius perfecta existence to the 
previous one, for there cannot be “more and “less” in the same genus. 
It is a different substantial form altogether, perfect in itself, and the prin¬ 
ciple of all existence and perfection. Consequently, where there is more 
than one form, there are in fact two beings, 113 which is impossible. Being 
(esse) is the actuality itself of a thing, so that every complete being dis¬ 
tinguishes itself from all others. It is therefore contradictory for two fully 
actualised beings to constitute one essence. For no other form gives being 
substantially except the substantial form. And if we came upon (inveniatur) 
some substantial form that is not actual in this way, such a form would 
participate very little, or not at all, in the principle of perfection—so that 
when finally the act of subsistence arrives, that form would not be sub¬ 
stantial but accidental. In that case, the final form would be introduced 


109 Edited by F.E. Kelley, Richard Knapwell. Quaestio disputata de unitate formae, Paris 1982. 

110 Glorieux 1927 {op. cit., above, n. 1), 206. 

111 Glorieux 1927 {op. cit., above, n. 1), 135. 

112 Glorieux 1927 {op. cit., above, n. 1), 142-3. 

113 Glorieux 1927 {op. cit., above, n. 1), 143. 
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as actualising an imperfect form, and the subsequent change would be 
alteration rather than true generation. 

Following the same tone of his opening paragraph, Knap well closes 
the argument with conciliatory words: Unde quidquid sit de veritate in hac 
parte , impossibile est omnino, per modum quo isti ponunt, pluralitatem formarum 
substantialium in eodem sustinere. Ergo modus alius , si quidem possibile est , inve- 
niatur; quo invento nihil amplius erroris in fide vel philosophia ex positione quae ponit 
unitatem formae concludi poterit. UA It is significant that Knap well should allow 
so much flexibility to rational argumentation (i modus alius, si quidem possi¬ 
bile est , inveniatur) in order to meet a desired metaphysical conclusion. 
Whether this attitude was really driven by a (partisan, perhaps) motiva¬ 
tion to preserve the “integrity” of the unicity thesis is not certain. In any 
case, the circumstances in which Knapwell wrote this reply, and its apolo¬ 
getic tone, seem to suggest that it was more a matter of loyal sentiment 
than a true understanding of Aquinas’ doctrine. 

In article 31, 115 Knapwell borrows his argument from Aquinas when 
he (Knapwell) starts by differentiating two ways of understanding sim- 
pliciter for the identity of Christ’s body living and dead. Christ is the same 
simpliciter only in terms of the hypostatic union. That is, Christ is the 
same “absolutely” because no other body has been added. Christ is not 
the same simpliciter , however, if we refer to the composite of body and 
soul that is his humanity (for the presence or absence of soul indeed 
implies a substantial change). Knapwell is very careful not to suggest rel¬ 
ativity by explicitly using the secundum quid. Instead, he cunningly adds 
that to say that Christ suffered change after death is heretical. Although 
the body suffers change with death, this does not imply that Christ assumes 
a new nature, for mainly two reasons. On the one hand, what remains 
at death (i.e. the cadaver) is not assumable per se , for if it has no form 
it cannot be qualified as a (human) nature. On the other hand, the human 
nature assumed by Christ, although transformed by death, rises again in 
virtue of the unscathed hypostatic union, just as wine, Knapwell adds 
(in not the most suitable illustration), turns into vinegar without a new 
liquid being poured in. Thus Christ’s body was one and the same body 
living and dead on account of the divine suppositum. We must not infer 
from this that Christ incarnated again, even if his body is said to have 
adopted a substantial form in life and another one at death ( licet corpus 


114 Glorieux 1927 (op. cit ., above, n. 1), 143. 
1,5 Glorieux 1927 (op. cit., above, n. 1), 135. 
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illud benedictum in vita et in morte formarn substantialem aliam et aliam dicatur 
habere) 6 

In other words, Christ’s body, as a body, is the same only secundum 
quid. Again in article 107 117 {Quod corpus Christi in triduo quoad aliquid non 
fuit idem quod prius ), Knapwell makes a similar paraphrase of the secundum 
quid. William de la Mare’s objection had appealed to a logical difference 
between being “animated” and “unanimated”, in a way that death does 
not entail any change for the body in quantum corpus but is to be under¬ 
stood only as a “privation” of life. In his reply, Knapwell is quick to 
reprove William’s argument as contra philosophiam et contra omnem , ut credi- 
tur 3 veritatem —perhaps too quick considering that the problem of substan¬ 
tial form was believed by other Unitarians to be a metaphysical one and 
thus not necessarily a threat to the integrity of any truth beyond it. 
According to Knapwell’s reasoning, the conception that a change in the 
substantial form is a matter of privatio is a complete fiction. Whereas states 
of habit or privation are categories that refer to accidents and hence can 
be referred to the same subject, being unanimated has to do with the 
substance and therefore entails a change in the subject’s very identity. 
To be “unanimated” can be seen as a privation only from the stand¬ 
point of primary matter, which is pure potentiality. Therefore, in other 
words, Christ’s body, as being part of a composite, cannot preserve its 
identity after death. 

Knap well’s intention to reconcile the plurality and the unicity theses 
on the grounds of theological neutrality is made explicit in his later dis¬ 
puted question De Unitate Formae. There, Knapwell’s main concern is to 
show that the unicity of form does not prevent some degree of numeri¬ 
cal identity existing in the substance before and after corruption. As a 
statement of the main difficulty entailed by the unicity doctrine, the 
disputed question ran as follows: Utrum secundum Jidem de essentia humanae 
naturae verbo oporteat ponere plures formas. Delivered some time in 1285 (and 
certainly after Pecham’s 1284 condemnation), Knapwell did, then, make 
a public stand of determining that the unicity of form was a safe thesis 
to uphold as far as faith and reason are concerned. There is indeed a 
note of moderation and a search for an agreement: “it is of chief impor¬ 
tance, therefore, to consider those aspects on which one and the other 
position necessarily agree”. 118 


116 Glorieux 1927 (op. cit., above, n. 1), 136. 

117 Glorieux 1927 (op. cit., above, n. 1), 408. 

118 Quoted from Kelley (op. cit., above, n. 1), 138. 
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However, Knapwell’s attempts to bring reconciliation between the plu¬ 
ralist and Unitarian standpoints backfired, thus provoking an unfavourable 
reaction on the part of the authorities. In a letter dated 1 June 1285 and 
addressed to the bishop of Lincoln, 119 Pecham mentions a sarcastic pam¬ 
phlet written against himself, which he believed to have come from 
Knapwell. This incriminating booklet, together with the former disputed 
question, was Pecham’s direct target in the 1286 excommunication and 
it marked the end of Knapwell’s career. At the urging of William Hothum, 
his provincial superior, Knapwell refused to accept Pecham’s actions as 
having any validity on canonical grounds and travelled to Rome in order 
to appeal his case. On the way he stopped in Paris and discussed the 
situation with Godfrey of Fontaines. Godfrey’s Quodlibet III testifies to his 
reaction. In such questions, Godfrey argues, “one need not heed the 
authority of the Pope or the Fathers of the Church or any other master. 
The only correct guides are the Holy Writ or rational argument”. 120 
Godfrey regarded Pecham to have exceeded his authority, and his action 
to have been mirum , and grande periculum. m 

Although the legal interpretation that Pecham gave to Kilwardby’s pro¬ 
hibition was more openly hostile, Pecham was certainly following the 
spirit of his predecessor. The action taken in 1277 was not supposed to 
be tantamount to eradicating heresy. It was rather a veto for teaching 
certain doctrines “in the schools”, either because they were deemed to 
be philosophically false, or because they could entail opposition to 
theological dogma. Like Pecham, Kilwardby also received his own call 
for moderation in the figure of the Dominican Peter of Conflans, at that 
time Archbishop of Corinth. In a letter to Kilwardby, Conflans discusses 
the reasons for the prohibition. He examines diverse theses on natural 
philosophy, subscribing to some and thus criticising Kilwardby’s disap¬ 
proval. The archbishop of Canterbury, in his turn, replied with a piece 
justificative 122 explaining the motives that incited him to intervene. In 1278 123 


119 Registrum epistolarum fratris Johannis Pecham , ed. C.T. Martin, 3 vols, London 1885, 
III, 862. 

120 Les quatre premiers Quodlibets de Godefroid de Fontaines , ed. M. De Wulf - A. Pelzer, 
Louvain 1904, 2, p. 198. 

121 Ed. De Wulf-Pelzer 1904 {op. cit., above, n. 120), 207-8. 

122 Cf. Robert Kilwardby, Littera ad Petrum de Confleto , ed. F. Ehrle in: Beitrage zur Geschichte 
der mittelalterlichen Scholastik , II: Der Augustinismus und der Aristotelismus, in: Archiv fur Literatur- 
und Kirchengeschichte des Mittelalters, 5 (1889), 603-35. The letter from Peter of Conflans 
to Kilwardby is not extant. 

123 Although Giles of Lessines directs his objections to the “archbishop of Canterbury” 
and in 1278 Pecham had already been appointed, it is still believed that the person 
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Giles of Lessines, a Dominican master in Paris, wrote a treatise against 
Kilwardby based on the latter’s letter to Conflans. This treatise came to 
be known as the De Unitate formae . 124 

4.4. The Intervention of Giles of Lessines 

It was to Kilwardby’s formulation of the unicity doctrine that Giles of 
Lessines reacted. Although Giles of Lessines was predominandy in Paris, 
the way he treats the issue in his treatise De unitate formae and the fact 
that he writes explicitly against Kilwardby, rather make him a witness of 
the situation at Oxford. However, his intervention is prompted by a 
different turmoil than that of Knapwell’s and the other Oxford masters. 
The “defensive” literature written in support of Aquinas as a particular 
product of William de la Mare’s declaration had not yet taken place as 
the characteristic agent which bound Oxford Dominicans together. By 
the time Giles was writing his treatise, radical Aristotelian masters such 
as Siger of Brabant were at the peak of their influence, and internal dis¬ 
putes between secular theologians and the mendicant orders had just 
started. It is in this atmosphere that Giles decided to devote himself to 
a strict elaboration of Aquinas’ thesis of the unicity of substantial form. 

The influence that Kilwardby exercised on the Franciscan Pecham 
tends to make us overlook the fact that Kilwardby was in fact a Dominican. 
If it was a matter of “Order rivalries”, we might well ask ourselves why 
he did not exercise more (episcopal) ascendancy amongst his brothers. It 
would be too easy to say that Kilwardby’s philosophical point of view 
was an “out-dated” one from the middle of the century and that it 
remained isolated for lack of touch with Aquinas’ innovations. In fact, 
Kilwardby’s influence at the time of the 1277 ban did provoke a whole 
campaign against the Thomistic doctrines, translated into works and 
treatises where those theses were clearly attacked. It was not until the 
general Chapter in Milan in 1278 that some change was brought about. 
In that year, two Dominican brothers, provided with full powers, were 
sent to Oxford to enforce Aquinas’ doctrine. 125 By 1279, at the General 


refered to in his treatise is Kilwardby. Giles wrote in the years of 1277 (years of turmoil 
when Tempier and Kilwardby were the protagonists) and Pecham did not actually assume 
his office until 1279. Before that, he was in Rome. Cf. De Wulf 1901 (op. cit., above, 
n. 52), 81. 

124 Ed. De Wulf 1901 (op. cit ., above, n. 52). 

125 See Acta Capitulorum Generalium Ord. Fr. Praed ., ed. B.M. Reichert, vol. 1, Rome- 
Stuttgart 1898, 199. 
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Chapter in Paris, 126 there was no mention of any specific hostility against 
Aquinas and an expansion of the Thomistic theses against all opposition 
was advised. 

Kilwardby subscribes to the common pluralist view and maintains that 
each form determines matter in an incomplete way, and that it is the 
functional convergence of all forms through a dispositive subordination 
that guarantees the unity of substantial form in the composite. Thus, 
Kilwardby holds the essential independence among the determining prin¬ 
ciples, where the intrinsic nature of the inferior form is not involved in 
the perfection of the superior. 127 On the other hand, the diverse origins 
of the vegetative, the sensitive, and the intellectual souls proves that man 
is indeed composed of three substantial forms. 128 The first two are a prod¬ 
uct of natural operation, whereas the intellectual soul is created by God. 
To the objection that two realities in act cannot constitute one single 
being, Kilwardby responds that the vegetative and sensitive souls are not 
completely in act and that it is finally the intellectual soul that perfects 
matter. In other words, and despite Kilwardby’s ambiguous terminology, 
the soul is composed of three essences meaning by these three incom¬ 
plete substances. 129 

Kilwardby’s concern to eradicate the unicity theory is clear in several 
propositions contained in the 1277 Oxford prohibition: 

2) 130 That the previous forms completely disappear at the advent of 
the superior form [Item quod forma corrumpitur in pure nihil ). 131 

3) That there is no actuality whatsoever in matter ( Item quod nulla poten- 
tia activa est in materia). 

12) That the vegetative, the sensitive, and the intellectual souls con¬ 
stitute one simple form ( Item quod vegetativa, sensitiva et intellectiva sint una 
forma simplex). 


126 See Reichert 1898 (op. cit., above, n. 125), 204. 

127 De Wulf 1901 (op. cit., above, n. 52), 93. 

128 De Wulf 1901 (op. cit. , above, n. 52), 92. 

129 Chartularium , I, p. 277. 

130 The numbering of Kilwardby’s banned propositions adopted in the present paper 
corresponds to the Chartularium. De Wulf uses the same numbering in his Le traite (op. cit., 
above, n. 52). 

131 That is, if the forms that precede the final substantial form disappear completely 
(corrumpitur in pure nihil), what is then left is one and only principle of being: the intellec¬ 
tual soul. In the question of the evolution of the embryo, for example, a Unitarian would 
not accept that the previous vegetative and sensitive souls can coexist with the final intel¬ 
lectual soul. The other forms have to disappear, they cannot survive the advent of the 
final form as less perfect principles. 
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13) That the body living and dead is the same body only equivocally. 
Moreover, that the dead body, as a body, is the same as the living body 
only secundum quid (Item quod corpus vivum et mortuum est equivoce corpus, et cor¬ 
pus mortuum secundum quod corpus mortuum sit corpus secundum quid). 132 

In response to Kilwardby’s position, Giles is first of all concerned in 
giving a true assessment of Aquinas’ metaphysical terminology in order 
to clarify all possible ambiguities. Potentio , Giles explains, has two very 
distinct senses in Aquinas’ thought. 133 It can be understood as the oppo¬ 
site of actus , and as such it signifies receptivity—in this sense it is the apti¬ 
tude in a subject to be determined through change. It can also mean a 
proximate principle of the substance’s activity—in this sense it belongs to 
the Aristotelian category of quality. It is the latter meaning, Giles believes, 
which brought so much ambiguity in defining the presence of the ele¬ 
ments in the composite. For the pluralists it was inconceivable that the 
elements should disappear once the composite was completed by the final 
substantial form. In order to give a coherent account of the physical 
changes within the body and to maintain a clear distinction between the 
spiritual species of the soul and the material body, the elements had to 
be potentially present in the final composite. The superior substantial 
form is a mediated perfection of previous forms that still function poten¬ 
tially. Aquinas, on the other hand, cannot accept the coexistence of a 
plurality of forms in act. The elements remain potentially in the com¬ 
posite once the intellectual form arrives, but this “potentially” does not 
mean “less perfect” or “incomplete”. The quality of the elements is always 
present in the composite, and this is not to say that the substantial form 
(soul) adopts a material quality, but that it is capable of performing the 
functions of the previous forms once these have disappeared as forms. Thus 
the elements are in the composite “potentially”, that is, in quality. 

After giving a brief exposition of the general notions of matter and 
form as viewed from a Unitarian standpoint, Giles deals with the ques¬ 
tion of the numerical identity of Christ’s body. Giles’ approach to this 
question proceeds 134 through a distinction between matter as the generic 
concept of the living and sensitive substance, and form as the specific 
concept of the rational being. Although the general Christological con¬ 
clusion attained by Giles coincides with Aquinas’, Giles’ argumentation 


132 Chartularium , I, 559. 

133 De Wulf 1901 (op. cit ., above, n. 52), 79, c. IV. 

134 De Wulf 1901 (op. cit ., above, n. 52), 85. 
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is still driven by an original approach. Aquinas’ account was determined 135 
by two ways of considering Christ’s body—either in respect to the human 
nature or in respect to the divine suppositum. In the first case it was nec¬ 
essary to conclude that Christ’s dead body was the same only secundum 
quid , by virtue of the separation of the soul as the substantial form. In 
the second sense, Christ retained his numerical identity by reason of the 
hypostatic union. Giles, too, poses two different ways of considering Christ’s 
body, but his is a more logical than purely Christological consideration. 136 
Christ can be seen as the subject of death (that is, from the standpoint 
of matter) or as an individual (from the standpoint of the substantial 
form). In the first instance, as a subject his body suffered privation in its 
separation from the soul. Habits and privations, however, as Aristotle 
taught, are predicated of the same subject. Therefore, Christ’s dead body 
is the same as the body that was the subject of life, the lack of which 
signifies the loss of an important quality of being but not the loss of being 
itself. Et hoc modo loquuntur omnes, et vere tamen , quod illud corpus Christi , quod 
pependit in cruce , iacuit in sepulcro et juerat in utero virginis [idem numero fuit]. ]31 
Interestingly enough, William de la Mare, following Porphyryan termi¬ 
nology, arrives at the same conclusion. 

In the second instance, as an individual, the form of Christ’s dead 
body is not the soul any more. For an individual to be so, it has to be 
constituted of matter and form, the latter of which conferring its whole 
being and individuality. Thus the bodies differ not so much in number 
but in genus. Giles insists that the view of the pluralists, who phantastice 
naturas rerum consider ant , 138 would lead to the absurdity that bodies differing 
in genus (animated and unanimated) are the same numerically. The iden¬ 
tity of the body is guaranteed, not by a forma corporeitatis , but by the same 
and only subject (matter) that in one way suffered the determination of 
the substantial form, and in another way suffered privation in death. It 
is to the composite of matter and form that Christ’s divinity is united, 
and it is on account of matter as it is deprived of life that we speak of 
the generic identity of the body. Moreover, another union was not nec¬ 
essary for the resurrection, since the intellectual soul remained always 
attached to Christ’s divinity. 139 


135 See Aquinas, Quodlibet II, q.l, a. 1. 

136 De Wulf 1901 (op. cit ., above, n. 52), 85. 

137 De Wulf 1901 (op. cit., above, n. 52), 85. 

138 De Wulf 1901 (op. cit., above, n. 52), 86. 

1 39 D e Wulf 1901 (op. cit., above, n. 52), 87. 
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5. Responsio secundum Thomam 

There is no doubt that Aquinas’ solution of the unicity of form attracted 
many followers, not only for its novelty but also for its internal strength. 
However, it is more likely that secundum Thomam” (which was surrepti¬ 
tiously read as “Thomism”) represented a label of convenience against 
which some masters would place other solutions. Thus, in the often- 
debated question of the numerical identity of Christ’s body, “Thomism” 
referred to Aquinas’ solution rather than to a school of thought in its 
own right. The group’s fixed allegiance revealed by these disputes does 
not seem to have gone beyond a faithful and ad litteram affiliation to a 
particular way of “determining” a question. 

As far as the evidence of the correctoria alone goes, all we can say is 
that certain reactions from the traditional theologians prompted an ad hoc 
defence of the teachings and the person of Aquinas, which at best resulted 
in lucid clarifications of important theories such as the unicity of sub¬ 
stantial form. The influence exercised by Aquinas’ teachings upon 
Dominicans at the end of the thirteenth century did not manifest itself 
in any homogenous way. Not all Dominicans welcomed Aquinas’ inno¬ 
vations (recall Kilwardby, or William Hothum), and even if some of them 
still acted in the defensive, they seem to have been prompted more by 
a certain esprit de corps than by philosophical conviction. Moreover, there 
were quite a few non-Dominican manifestations in favour of Aquinas. 
Some of these were driven by philosophical affinity with Aquinas’ theses 
(like Giles, an Augustinian), others were simply outraged at the spirit of 
the censures (like Godfrey of Fontaines, a secular master). 

As for those who wrote critical pieces in defence of Aquinas, they 
display heterogeneous intellectual tempers and their reactions reveal to 
be far more individualistic than has been believed. Some of them seem 
to have been punctuated by methodical considerations, others were clearly 
responding to external intervention. Thus, Richard Knapwell was driven 
not so much by the significance of an attack that came from the Francis¬ 
cans (Kilwardby, for that matter, set the standard), but by his personal 
confrontation with Pecham. Knapwell had been busy replying to William 
de la Mare’s direct attack, thus overlooking the prohibition launched by 
Kilwardby, not only an episcopal authority, but also a Dominican. Knap- 
well’s piece of defence transpires the urgency of the events surround¬ 
ing him, so that he is initially quite belligerent and only after Pecham’s 
condemnation does he reveal contrition. He dedicates little time to a 
speculative elaboration of the unicity thesis, and his writing contributes 
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little more than a gesture of comradeship. Giles of Lessines, on the other 
hand, appears as a more conscientious scholar in his elaboration of 
Aquinas’ thesis, and certainly displays an awareness of its full import. 
However, although testifying to an intelligent and (seemingly) unprejudiced 
adherence to Thomistic principles, isolated cases like Giles’ can hardly 
account for a general, pervasive and uniform emergence of a “Thomistic 
school”—they were just responding “according to Thomas”. 

Furthermore, the significance of William de la Mare’s corrective should 
not be underestimated, not so much because he was a Franciscan, but 
because the correspondence of some of his articles with Tempier’s con¬ 
demnation (which William was careful to point out), retrospectively added 
a whole new meaning to Tempier’s 1277 intervention. The latter had 
indeed involved Thomistic theses, but only indirectly and somewhat 
camouflaged by the general character of the condemnation. Now, with 
William’s polemical piece, the correspondence between the two lists served 
as a sort of highlight of the Thomistic theses previously only hidden 
amongst the morass of Tempier’s articles. This dialogue between a 
Franciscan reaction and an official, episcopal, condemnation is more likely 
what triggered a Dominican response and tinged the whole controversy 
with a partisan tone. 

Aquinas’ theses therefore certainly spurred some cohesion among 
Dominicans, but this seems to have been more circumstantial and “nom¬ 
inal”, as it were, than a profound intellectual movement—at least not at 
the end of the thirteenth century. Aquinas had left a mark in his Order— 
and indeed in the learned world—as a profound and original theologian. 
It was then understandable that the blemish of his name could have been 
seen as having a direct negative impact in that of his Order’s. Hence the 
reactions from Dominicans (and non-Dominicans) from all quarters and 
positions up to the Roman Curia, the latter perhaps incited (we do not 
know) by more mundane reasons than we want to believe. 

Oxford 
Balliol College 
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Panaccio, Claude, Le discours interieur. De Platon a Guillaume d’Ockham, Coll. «Des Travaux». 
Seuil, Paris 1999, 345 p. ISBN 2 02 035835 2 

L’importance et la force de la theorie ockhamienne du langage mental ne sont plus a 
demontrer, et Claude Panaccio y est pour beaucoup. II nous livre maintenant la longue 
histoire de sa constitution, ou plutot celle des exigences theoriques auxquelles elle repond. 
Si le critere de choix de textes, dans Pimmense corpus qui va de Platon a Ockham et meme 
aux auteurs des decennies qui le suivent immediatement, est l’attention portee aux expres¬ 
sions composees renvoyant, “par Fun de leurs composants a l’ordre du langage ou du dis¬ 
cours en general, et par Fautre au domaine du mental ou de l’interiorite” (23), le ressort 
du livre est bien theorique: a quelles demandes la theorie ockhamienne du langage men¬ 
tal repond-elle, et comment se sont-elles mises en place? La reconnaissance des «contextes 
argumentatifs d’emergences» n’empeche nullement de voir l’interet philosophique de ce 
qui emerge, pas plus que Fexamen critique des theories ne gomme les differences his- 
toriques. La profonde comprehension du developpement d’une theorie au cours d’une 
longue histoire que ce livre nous offre semble par ailleurs rendre cette opposition assez 
artificielle. 

Comme souvent en philosophic, Fhistoire commence avec Platon. La description pla- 
tonicienne de la pensee comme un dialogue permet Identification des objets des attitudes 
propositionnelles, des porteurs de valeur de verite et de valeur cognitive dans Fame ayant 
un certain isomorphisme avec les phrases orales. Ce developpement esquisse par Platon 
continue chez Aristote qui, a defaut de traiter la pensee sur le modele du langage oral, 
localise dans le logos interieur les relations logiques de contrariete et d’implication. La these 
aristotelicienne d’un discours mental, “identique chez tous”, auquel renvoient les langues 
de communication, est en continuity avec Platon, dans Fevaluation semantique, et partant 
dans Fattribution des rapports logiques, aux unites qui constituent la pensee. II n’est peut- 
etre pas necessaire d’y voir, comme le fait Panaccio, un deplacement du “sens profond 
du recours au modele linguistique” (41); a la suite de Hintikka, on pourrait considerer la 
theorie du syllogisme comme un approfondissement de Yelenchus socratique. Quoi qu’il en 
soit, si aussi bien Platon qu’Aristote voient le caractere complexe des pensees, la corre- 
spondance entre “la proposition et l’etat de choses reste globale” (46). Mais comment faire 
une theorie des valeurs de verite des entites complexes sans une semantique composition- 
nelle? Quelle est la structure exacte de ces entites complexes? De ce depart athenien, on 
retiendra Fexigence d’une theorie de la pensee capable d’expliquer son role comme “lieu 
originaire” des rapports logiques, indissociable—et ceci est tres important—de ce qu’on 
appelle aujourd’hui sa semanticite, exigence qui ne semble pas entierement satisfaite. 

II existe d’autres sources grecques de cette histoire. Le debat qui oppose platoniciens et 
stoi'ciens, entre le troisieme et le premier siecle avant notre ere, a propos de la rationa¬ 
lity des animaux, conduit a la distinction entre le discours interieur et le discours exterieur. 
Plus tard, l’expression logos endiathetos devient en Asie Mineure un lieu commun et, sortant 
de son premier «contexte argumentatif d’emergence», apparait dans des discussions con- 
cernant l’exegese des textes sacres ou litteraires, ou encore l’elaboration d’une psychologie 
cognitive. A partir du troisieme siecle de notre ere, une bifurcation cruciale a lieu, le dis¬ 
cours mental apparaissant dans deux contextes distincts, d’ou viennent deux autorites fon- 
damentales dans la discussion medievale, Boece et Augustin. Le De Trinitate de ce dernier, 
par sa theorie du verbum in corde , offre une distinction destinee a connaitre un grand suc- 
ces dans les theories medievales du discours interieur, celle qui separe l’image mentale des 
mots relevant d’une langue particuliere du verbe interieur qui n’appartient a aucune langue. 
Un autre texte central dans Fhistoire medievale de cette discussion est le deuxieme com- 
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mentaire boecien du Perihermeneias. On ne saurait exagerer l’importance de la distinction 
qu’il legue entre trois types de discours, ecrit, oral et mental, ayant un certain ordre de 
dependance. Neanmoins, le discours mental ne regoit pas une description proprement lin- 
guistique. La premiere defense explicite de l’application des termes grammaticaux au dis¬ 
cours mental vient d’un commentaire sur le Priscien Majeur du Pseudo-Kilwardby, qui fait 
du sermo in mente l’objet propre de la grammaire. Le point est extremement important. 
C’est seulement par l’extension des concepts appliques aux langues parlees a la pensee, 
qu’ils soient grammaticaux ou logiques, que peut se constituer une theorie capable de 
decrire la structure logique de la pensee. 

L’Auteur presente ensuite trois discussions medievales autour du langage mental. Le pre¬ 
mier debat met en place, au long du XIII C siecle, l’opposition entre deux theories du con¬ 
cept, comme idolum et comme acte, ayant des consequences epistemologiques tout a fait 
importantes—a cet egard, on notera l’intelligente mise au point concernant la theorie de 
la connaissance de Thomas d’Aquin. C’est l’histoire d’une autre opposition, autour de la 
nature du signifie des mots, qu’expose ensuite Panaccio. L’idee que le concept est un signe 
se repand progressivement au cours du XIII e siecle, imposant “un parallelisme de plus 
en plus etroit entre le langage et la pensee” (225). Le dernier point, la determination de 
l’objet de la logique, rejoint en quelque sorte le point de depart athenien: quels sont les 
porteurs de verite et des relations logiques? L’idee de quelque chose comme un langage 
mental apparait, par exemple, dans Yenunciatio in mente chez Jean Duns Scot, qui semble 
devoir etre associee neanmoins aux langues parlees, et done ne pas etre universelle. Gauthier 
Burley et Richard Campsall refusent, pour differentes raisons, que le discours mental soit 
l’objet de la logique. 

La theorie ockhamienne du langage mental, on l’aura compris, est une reponse a ces 
differentes questions et exigences. Les porteurs des valeurs de verite et des proprietes 
logiques sont les phrases dans l’esprit. Le langage mental, dans la derniere version de sa 
theorie, est compose d’actes mentaux signifiant les choses, tout comme les mots paries et 
ecrits qui leur sont associes. La structure et les composants des phrases dans fame sont 
determines par un critere semantique: appartiennent au langage mental tous les traits per¬ 
tinents pour la determination de la valeur de verite des enonces, il “doit posseder une 
capacite expressive au moins aussi grande que celle de n’importe quelle langue parlee ou 
ecrite” (266). Cette capacite expressive est en fait expliquee par le langage mental, dont 
la description associe la finesse des concepts de la logique terministe a la noetique et a 
l’epistemologie. Ce n’est pas seulement la logique qui y trouve son “lieu originaire”, mais 
aussi l’acquisition et la semanticite des concepts, les relations d’implication et de contra¬ 
riety entre les phrases et leur reconnaissance par l’esprit, ou encore l’explicitation des engage¬ 
ments ontologiques des discours vrais. Toutes les exigences mises en place au long de cette 
histoire sont respectees—et en quelque sorte mises en lumiere—par la theorie ockhami¬ 
enne: l’universalite, l’ordre explicatif entre les trois discours lie a la noetique et a l’episte¬ 
mologie et, surtout, la semantique compositionnelle appliquee a la pensee, permettant une 
description satisfaisante de la structure des porteurs de valeur de verite et des relations 
logiques. L’“intervention ockhamienne” dans la theorie du discours interieur s’imposa 
comme un element cle de la via modema au long du XIV e siecle, contrairement a une cer- 
taine image d’un Ockham peu influent dans les generations qui le suivent. Sans doute y 
a-t-il—et il y en eut—d’autres fagons de repondre a ces memes problemes. Rien n’oblige 
a considerer que tout ce qui se trouve dans le langage mental ockhamien doive se trou- 
ver dans une meme theorie—la theorie de la propositio in re de Gauthier Burley, par exem¬ 
ple, repond a certains de ces problemes, mais non a tous. Il n’en reste pas moins que le 
maitre nominaliste reunit, dans sa doctrine du discours interieur, des exigences de fond 
qui travaillent un certain nombre de problemes en semantique, mais non seulement, depuis 
Platon et Aristote. L’explicitation du ressort philosophique de cette longue histoire permet 
aussi de tirer des legons contemporaines, et notamment l’importance des phenomenes 
semantiques “pour comprendre la structure meme de la pensee” (313). 
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L’intelligence d’analyse et la precision d’argumentation auxquelles nous avait habitue 
l’Auteur se retrouvent pleinement dans cet ouvrage, deployees cette fois dans la reconsti¬ 
tution de l’histoire d’un probleme qui lui tient a coeur, et dont il nous montre l’impor- 
tance bien au dela d’Ockham. Get excellent livre regut le prix Grammaticakis-Neumann 
de l’Academie des Sciences Morales et Politiques de l’Institut de France. 

Paris Ernesto Perini-Santos 


Cecilia Trifogli, Oxford Physics in the Thirteenth Century (ca. 1250-1270). Motion, Infinity, Place 
and Time. Brill, Leiden/Boston/Koln 2000. 289 pp. ISBN 90 04 11657 5 (Studien 
und Texte zur Geistesgeschichte des Mittelalters, 72). 

In his 1971 Verzeichnis ungedruckter Kommentare zur Metaphysik und Physik des Aristoteles aus der 
Zeit von etwa 1250-1350 , Albert Zimmermann listed the question titles in a large number 
of Aristotelian commentaries per modum questionis by known and unknown authors. On the 
basis of Zimmermann’s catalogue, one could see how often the same questions were asked 
in the same contexts in different manuscripts. The authors of the questions, which almost 
certainly arose in connection with university teaching, were not “very concerned about 
originality” (Trifogli, p. 28), but frequently followed earlier commentaries closely. In some 
cases the similarities between two collections of questions may reflect the fact that both 
were written by the same commentator, perhaps connected to teaching in different years. 
Two of the anonymous sets of questions in Zimmermann’s catalog are in fact early sets 
of questions by Walter Burley on the Physics , which may be compared to his later com¬ 
mentaries. Since, over a period of years, an author’s ideas can develop—as Burley’s did 
as a result of his struggle with the ideas of William of Ockham—differences between two 
sets of questions are not a proof that they are not by the same commentator. (Along these 
lines, Trifogli here discusses how Roger Bacon’s opinions on place changed from one work 
to another.) On the other hand, similarity between sets of questions does not prove that 
they had the same compiler (comparison of Thomas Wylton’s and Walter Burley’s ques¬ 
tions on the Physics shows the close connection there may have been between the ques¬ 
tion collections of teacher and student). 

Since the early 1990s Silvia Donati and Cecilia Trifogli have been making systematic 
studies of the works appearing in Zimmermann’s catalog, which they have attempted to 
classify by date and place of origin. In this book Cecilia Trifogli concentrates on ten ques¬ 
tion commentaries on the Physics —two by named authors and eight anonymous—that most 
probably derived from Oxford in roughly the period 1250-70, after the first availability in 
Latin of Averroes’s commentary on the Physics and before the commentary of Thomas 
Aquinas. The authors of these questions did not know the work of Robert Grosseteste on 
the Physics (written ca. 1228-32), which, in their time, may have existed only as glosses 
in the margins of a single manuscript of the Physics. There are, however, connections be¬ 
tween the works Trifogli studies here and Richard Rufus of Cornwall’s questions on the 
Physics, which, according to Rega Wood, were produced at Paris about 1235. The authors 
of these works also knew Roger Bacon’s Questiones altere on the Physics disputed at Paris in 
the 1240s. The later ones knew the work on the Physics of Albertus Magnus. 

Three of the sets of questions studied here derive from a single manuscript, Oxford, 
Merton College ms. 272, the first set ascribed to Galfridus de Aspall (probably written ca. 
1255-1265) and the other two sets anonymous. Trifogli pairs each of these three sets of 
questions in Merton ms. 272 with another closely related set of questions: Aspall’s questions 
are linked to a set of questions in Todi, Biblioteca communale ms. 23, and the two anony¬ 
mous sets of questions are linked, respectively, to sets of questions in Cambridge, Gonville 
and Caius College ms. 367 and in London, Wellcome Historical Medical Library ms. 333. 
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In addition to these three paired sets of questions, Trifogli finds an earlier paired set— 
one of which was complied by Guillelmus de Clifford (Cambridge, Peterhouse ms. 157)— 
and another pair, each of which contains essentially the same questions on Book IV, reor¬ 
ganizing exegetical material from Guillelmus de Clifford and from the questions in Cambridge, 
Gonville and Caius College ms. 367. Throughout the book, Trifogli refers to the authors of 
the anonymous sets of questions by her manuscript sigla, e.g. to G 1 , M 3 , P, S, etc., which 
makes it difficult to develop a familiarity with individual authors or compilers, although 
it is hard to imagine any better way of keeping eight anonymous authors straight. 

Although Trifogli proposes a tentative chronological order for the ten sets of questions, 
she does not attempt to investigate whether there is a developing intellectual tradition 
within them, but instead treats them here as representing more or less a single chrono¬ 
logical moment, within which the earlier sets of questions may be shorter, while the later 
questions are more elaborate, but not necessarily doctrinally more advanced. Except for 
the set of questions that Trifogli assumes to be earliest (Siena, Biblioteca Communale degli 
Intronati ms. L.III.21 paired with Guillelmus de Clifford), none of these works covers all 
eight Books of the Physics. Trifogli concentrates on questions concerning motion, infinity, 
place, and time found in Books III and IV, both because these represent basic concepts 
of Aristotelian physics and because they are included in most of the ten works studied. 

This book represents the fruit of ground-breaking research on manuscript sources (as 
part of a collaborative project, Silvia Donati completely transcribed the works studied here 
and has published descriptions and general characterizations of them). Trifogli’s command 
of the Latin texts is impeccable, and the editing of this book is such that it is not obvi¬ 
ous that English is not Trifogli’s first language. Beyond the very significant task of reading 
and making good sense of long texts, often in unique and difficult to read copies, perhaps 
the highest challenge that Trifogli faced in writing this book was to draw enlightening 
general conclusions from masses of material, much of which might have been thought to 
be unremarkable. Concentrating on questions that Anneliese Maier showed to be impor¬ 
tant for a later period, Trifogli in effect writes a first chapter for some of Maier’s topics, 
covering a period for which Maier lacked manuscript sources. 

I can here mention only a few of the many thought-provoking issues that Trifogli’s 
study raises. She concludes that in general the English authors of questions on the Physics 
in the period 1250-70 were realists concerning the nature of motion and time. In light of 
this background, we can now see that Thomas Wylton and Walter Burley, writing ques¬ 
tions on the Physics in the early fourteenth century, were following the common opinion 
of the schools when they likewise assumed that motion and time are successive entities 
really existing in nature. In this connection Trifogli concludes that her authors were anti- 
Averroists, frequently rejecting Averroes’s solutions to problematic points within Aristode’s 
text, as for instance Averroes’s distinction between motion as an “incomplete form” and 
motion as a “way towards form.” In fact, these commentaries show much about the way 
medieval authors thought when they were more influenced by Aristode’s logical works 
than by his physical ones. Thus the commentators advocate the three-dimensional or 
“immersive” conception of place found in Aristotle’s Categories without facing clearly its 
incompatibility with the definition of place as the innermost surface of the surrounding 
body for which Aristotle argued in Book IV of the Physics. Likewise, concerning the prob¬ 
lem of the immobility of place, most of these commentators stick with a solution suggested 
in the twelfth century (which Albertus Magnus ascribes to Gilbertus Porretanus), which 
one of them calls the opinio communis (p. 197). 

Among the distinctive doctrines of the works here studied, in addition to their theory 
of “immersive place,” Trifogli singles out what they have to say about the actual infinity 
of numbers. As throughout the book, her approach to this question is philosophical and 
evaluative rather than merely historical and descriptive. She begins with a survey of recent 
work concerning Aristotle’s ideas about potential and actual infinites and then studies 
whether her English commentators make progress towards resolving the real problems 
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within Aristotle’s position. Aristotle had said that some things, for instance the divisions 
of a continuum, are potentially infinite, but cannot be actually infinite. No matter how 
many times one has divided a continuum, further divisions are possible, but one can never 
have finished dividing a continuum into actually infinitely many parts. Numbers were 
understood by Aristotle to arise from counting physical things, for instance the parts that 
are produced when a continuum is divided. 

According to Trifogli, the evidence “suggests that the early English commentators do 
not have a full grasp of the logic of the potential and the actual infinite” (p. 114). 
Nevertheless, the early English debate about the infinite in number is of great interest 
especially because of the ontological commitments about number which it reveals (p. 115). 
In what Trifogli considers the earliest commentary, God is connected to assertions about 
absolute infinites. So it is argued (cf. p. 117n) that God counts potential just as actual 
parts of a continuum. The author rejects this view, saying that, to be counted, the parts 
must in some way be distinguished or designated and thereby actualized. But one pair of 
commentaries argues, to the contrary, that there is an actual infinity in numbers, refer¬ 
ring to the source from which one draws additional units in counting higher numbers: 
“infinity in numbers derives from that thing from which the endless addition of the next 
part to the preceding one derives (<ab eodem a quo est continua appositio )” (Cambridge, Gonville 
and Caius College ms. 367, f. 142va). As Trifogli interprets this argument, the “source” 
at issue here is the series of positive integers taken atemporally as a whole and not as a 
finite series that might at any given time be further extended. For an infinity of numbers, 
on this view, an infinity of numbered things is not required, since one may number poten¬ 
tially existing things as well as actual ones and non-entities as well as entities (p. 129n, 
referring to Oxford, Merton College ms. 272, f. 157ra; see also p. 130). If this interpre¬ 
tation is correct, then the mid-thirteenth century commentators had a more Platonic 
approach to numbers than later commentators, who fell more firmly under the influence 
of Aristotle and Averroes with regard to the philosophy of mathematics. 

Given Trifogli’s approach in this study, the separate anonymous authors do not come 
into focus individually, so that one has a clear sense of their differences and special char¬ 
acteristics (do the infinitists, for instance, also have distinctive ideas about place or time?). 
Nevertheless, taking the ten works as a whole, Trifogli has succeeded in providing a basic 
map of Oxford physics in the third quarter of the thirteenth century that will be very use¬ 
ful for later and fuller explorations of this up-to-now uncharted territory. It would be won¬ 
derful if, eventually, Donati and Trifogli make available, even ideally in electronic form, 
their full transcriptions of these Aristotelian works. This book rests upon an enormous 
amount of spade work as well as benefitting from Trifogli’s clearsighted overview of what 
has been brought to light. 


Raleigh, North Carolina 


Edith Sylla 
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